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CHAP.  1. 

J 

CHARLES   I. 


THE  KING  IN  SCOTLAND— DISCONTENT  IN  ENGLAND — IN  Ift£LAND«- 
OPPRESSrVE  CONDUCT  OF  WENTWOBTR— <>IN  SCOTLAND— NEW  SER- 
VICE BODE — COVENANT— BI0T8— KINO  MARCHES  AGAINST*  THE 
COVENANTERS — PACDICATION  OF  BERWICK — SCOTTISH  AND  ENG- 
LISH PARUAMENTS— A  SECOND  WAR— SCOTS  OBTAIN  POSSESSION 
OF  NORTHDMBBRLAND  AND  DURHAM— GREAT  COUNCIL  AT  YORK — 
TREATY   TRANSFERRED  TO  LONDON. 

Scotland,  at  the  death  of  James,  enjoyed    ^^^^^* 
a  state  of  unprecedented  tranquillity ;  but  the    v^%^ 
restlessness  and  imprudence  of  the  new  king  tionsuT 
gradually  provoked  discontent  and  rebellion.  Scotland. 
It  had  been  suggested,  that  he  might  obtain 
a  permanent  supply  for  his  own  wants,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  more  decent  main- 
tenance for  the  Scottish  clergy,  if  he  were  to 
resume  the  ecclesiastical  property,  which,  at     1626. 
the  reformation,  had  fallen  to  the  crown,  and 

VOL.    X.  B 
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during  the  minority  of  his  father,  had  been 
alienated   by  the  prodigality  of  the  regents 
me.     Murray  and  Morton.    The  first  attempt  Med 
from  the  resistance  of  the  possessors ;  in  the 
second,  he  proved  more  successful.    The  su- 
periorities   and   jurisdictions  of  the   church 
lands  were  surrendered,  and  a  certain  rate  was 
fixed,  at  which  the  tithes  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  heritors,  and  the  feudal  emoluments  be 
purchased  by  the  crown.    Charles  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  result;  but  the  benefit 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  disaffection 
which  it  created.    The  many  powerful  families 
who  thought  themselves  wronged,    did   not 
forget  the  injury ;  in  a  few  years  they  took  the 
most  ample  revenge.^ 
CoKNia-         The  king,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  resolved 
Edin-        to  visit  his  native  country.     He  was  accom- 
^m.     ?^^  by  ^  gaUant  train  of  English  noblemen, 
June  isf.     and  was  received  by  the  Scots  with  the  most 
enthusiastic    welcome.      At   his    coronation, 
JuMiH,     which  was  performed    by  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  they  gave  equal  demonstrations 
of  joy,  though  several  parts  of  the  ceremony 
shocked  their  religious  feelings,  and  the  offici- 
ous interference  of  Laud  wounded  their  nar 
tional  pride.* 


*  fiuroetS  own  Timei,  L  20.    Large  declantion,  1—9.    Bilfoof^ 
ii  128. 189.  151. 3.  4.    Statototof  lOSS. 

*  Balfour,  u.  19&— 199.    Rmiiworth,  ii.  181,  183.    Clarendon^ 

L  79. 
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In  a  few  days  Charles  apened  the  Scottish    ^^HiP. 
parliament^  after  the  ancient  form.    A  liberal 


supply  was  cheerfully  voted  to  the  sovereign —  Scotti»h 
but  on  two  points  he  met  with  the  most  vigor-  meat 
ous  opposition.  When  it  was  proposed  to  "'"°®^' 
confirm  the  statutes  respecting  religion,  and  to 
vest  in  the  crown  the  power  of  regulating  the 
apparel  of  churchmen,  an  obstinate  stand  was 
made  by  aU  the  members,  who  conscientiously 
objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
The  king  sternly  commanded  them  to  vote, 
not  to  dispute,  and  pointing  to  a  paper  in  his 
band,  exclaimed,  **  Your  names  are  here  I  to- 
^*  day  I  shall  see  who  are  willing  to  serve  me." 
The  lord  register  solemnly  affirmed,  that  the  J«ne27. 
majority  had  given  their  voices  in  favour  of  the 
bilte ;  the  contrary  was  as  strenuously  asserted 
by  their  opponents.  The  notion,  that  the  king 
entertained  sentiments  favourable  to  popery, 
had  been  maliciously  circulated  in  Scotland : 
the  ceremonies  at  his  coronation,  and  his 
policy  respecting  the  church,  were  deemed 
confirmatory  of  the  charge,  and  though  he 
surrendered  to  the  importunity  of  petitioners 
most  of  the  money  voted  by  the  parliament, 
his  visit  served  neither  to  strengthen  the  at- 
tachment, nor  to  dissipate  the  distrust  of  his 
countrymen.' 


iL  199^201.    Rttfthworth,  ii.  182-187.    Bumef> 
OvTD  Tinei,  i.  22. 
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CHAP.        During  the  six  years  which  followed  his  re- 
turn   from    Scotland,    England   appeared  to 


Laad. 


enjoy  a  calm;  but  it  was  a  deceitful  calm, 
which  frequently  precedes  a  storm.  He  took 
no  pains  to  allay,  he  rather  inflamed  that 
feverish  irritation,  which  the  illegality  of  his 
past  conduct  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  his 
subjects.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  in  his  excuse, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  dissatisfaction. 
He  saw  it,  and  despised  it;  believing  firmly 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  doubted  not  to 
bear  down  the  forc^  of  pttblic  opinion,  by  the 
mere  weight  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Conduct  of  He  had  scarcely  time  to  repose  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  when  Abbot  died,  and 
he  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to  place  Laud 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.*    The  new  me- 

*  At  this  time  Laud  made  the  following  entries  in  his  diary : 
•*  Aug.  4.  News  came  of  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
**  death.  The  king  resolved  presently  to  give  it  to  me.  That  very 
«  morning  at  Greenwich  there  came  one  to  me  seriously,  and  that 
^  avowed  ability  to  perform  it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a  cardinal. 
"  I  went  presently  to  the  king,  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the 
**  thing  and  the  person.  Aug.  17.  I  had  a  serious  offer  made  me 
**  again  to  be  a  cardinal.  I  was  then  ftom  court ;  but  so  soon  as 
^  I  came  thither,  (which  was  Wednesday  Aug.  21,)  I  acquainted 
**  his  majesty  with  it.  But  my  answer  again  was,  that  somewhat 
**  dwelt  within  me,  which  would  not  suffer  that  till  Rome  were 
**  other  than  it  is."  Much  ingenuity  has  been  used  to  prove  from 
these  entries,  that  Laud  had  in  reality  no  objection  to  be  a  cardinal; 
that  he  communicated  these  o£fers  lo  the  king,  in  hope  Of  his 
approval,  and  refused  only  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  Charles 
to  give  his  assent.  Certainly  such  suspicions  are  not  warranted  by 
the  words  themselves,  and  are  completely  overturned  by  his  answer 
in  the  history  of  his  troubles,  that  the  person  making  the  offer  had. 
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tropolitan^  wielded  the  crosier  with  a  more 
vigorous  grasp  than  his  predecessor.  He 
visited  his  province,  established  uniformity  of 
discipline  in  the  cathedral  churches,  enforced 
the  exact  observance  of  the  rubric,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  different  injunctions;  andj  by 
strictly  adhering  to  the  canon  which  forbad 
ordination  without  a  title,  cut  off  the  supply  of 
non*conforming  ministers  for  public  lectures 
and  private  chapels.  After  his  example,  aind 
by  his  authority,  the  churches  were  repaired 
and  beautified ;  at  Hiis  requisition  the  judges 
unanimously  confirmed  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by 
his  advice,  the  king,  in  defiance  of  every  ob- 
stacle, undertook  to  restore  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral to  its  ancient  splendour.  In  these  pur- 
suits there  was  certainly  much  commendable 
in  itself,  and  becoming  his  station;  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  puritans  had  long  ago  marked 
him  out  as  an  enemy:  the  most  innocent  of 
hi$  actions  were  misrepresented  to  the  public, 
and  whatever  he  attempted,  was  described  as 
an  additional  step  towards  the  introduction 
of  popery.  A  succession  of  written  papers 
dropped  in  the  streets,  or  affixed  to  the  walls, 
or  secretly  conveyi^d  into  his  house,  warned 


relaticn  to  some  ambassador ;  that  he  acquainted  the  king  because 
be  was  compelled  to  do  it  by  law;  and  that  Charles  himself  freed 
him  speedily  both  from  the  trouble  and  the  danger.  Laud^s  Troii- 
bles,  3S8.     Diary,  49« 
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him  of  the  punishment  which  his  apostacy 
deserved,  and  which   the  orthodoxy  of   his 
opponents  was  prepared  to  inflict.' 
Envoy  I.  It  served  to  confirm  their  suspicions,  that 

pope.  at  this  very  time  an  agent  from  the  papal  court 
was  resident  in  London.  The  controversies 
which  continued  to  divide  the  English  catho- 
.  lies,  with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath 
enacted  in  the  last  reign,  and  to  the  expedience 
of  episcopacy  for  the  government  of  their 
church,  had  induced  Urban  VIII.  to  appoint 
a  confidential  minister,  who  might  collect  (hi 
the  spot  accurate  information  respecting  the 
conduct  and  views  of  the  two  contending  par- 
ties. For  this  purpose,  he  first  employed 
Leander,  an  English  Benedictine  monk,  and 
subsequently  Panzani,  an  Italian  priest  of  the 
1634.  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Panzani  was 
graciously  received  by  the  queen,  and  assured, 
througii  secretary  Windebank,  that  he  might 
remain  in  safety.  From  his  dispatches  it  ap- 
pears, that  among  the  most  zealous  church- 

*  Laud*8  Diary,  44, 47.  These  reports  and  menaces  inged  tbe 
archbishop  to  pEX>ve  himself  a  true  protestant  by  his  vigilance 
agamst  the  catholics.  In  a  letter  to  lord  Strafford  we  are  told,  that 
he  had  lately  accused  before  the  council,  a  schoolmaster  and  inn- 
keeper at  Winchester,  for  bringing  up  cathofic  scholars  ;  that  he  had 
procured  an  order  for  tbe  calling  in  and  burning  of  a  catholic  book 
of  instruction,  entitled,  An  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life;  and 
ttiat  Morse,  a  missionary,  who  had  distinguidied  himsdf  by  hi* 
attention  to  the  sick  during  the  contagious  fever  in  St  Gileses,  and 
had,  by  his  charity,  induced  many  to  become  catholics,  bad  beei» 
tried  and  convicted.    Strafford  papers,  ii.  74. 
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men,  there  were  some  who,  alarmed  by  the    CHAP, 
encreasing  numbers  and  persevering  hostility    ^^ 
of  the  puritans,  began  to  think  of  a  re-union 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  as  the  best  safeguard 
for  the  church  of  England.     Of  this  number 
were  Windebank,  Goodman,  bishop  of  Glou-' 
cester,  and  Montague,  bishop  of  Chichester. 
The  latter  was  become  an  enthusiast  in  thie 
causes     He  conversed  thrice  with  the  Italian 
on    the  subject,    and  assured  him  that  the 
English  clergy  would  not  refuse  to  the  pope  a 
supremacy  purely  spiritual,  such  as  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  French  catholics ;  that  among 
the  prelates,    three  only,  those  of  Durham, 
Salisbury,    and   Exeter,  would  object;   and 
that  Laud,  though  he  was  too  timid  and  too 
cautious  to  commit  himself  by  smy  open  avowal, 
was    in   reality  desirous  of  such    an  union. 
Though  it  was  plain  that  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  assurances  made  by  men  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  much  less  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  their    sovereign,   Panzani 
transmitted  the  information  to  his  court ;  and 
received  for  answer,  that  on  a  subject  so  deli- 
cate and  important,  it  was  his  duty  to  hear 
what  was  said,  but  to  abstain  frcHn  giving  any 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff;  and  that, 
if  these  overtures  should  subsequently  assume 
a  more  tangible  shape,  the  negociation  would 
be  entrusted  to  a  minister  of  higher  rankjmd 
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more  approved  experience.  Panzani  now  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  other  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion. Charles,  at  his  solicitation,  put  an  end 
to  the  vexations  to  which  the  catholics  were 
still  subject  from  the  searches  wantonly  and 
maliciously  made  in  their  houses  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  pui^uivants ;  and  was  induced  by 
the  hope  of  benefiting  his  nephew,  the  Palatine, 
through  the  mediation  of  Urban,  to  consent  to 
the  opening  of  an  official  intercourse  between 
the  two  courts,  through  accredited  agents, 
who  should,  however,  assume  no  public  cha- 
racter, but  appear  as  private  individuals.  For 
this  purpose  Conn,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  wai^ 
sent  to  England  as  envoy  to  the  queen,  and  sir 
William  Hamilton,  brother  to  lord  Abercom, 
was,  with  the  king's  consent,  deputed  to  reside 
as  her  minister  in  Rora^.^  He  was,  however, 
furnished  with  secret  instructions  from  Charles, 
to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  pope  in  favour 
of  his  nephew;  to  promote  the  proposed  mar- 
riage between  the  king  of  Poland  and  his  niece, 
a  daughter  of  the  Palatine ;  and  to  obtain  the 
papal  approbation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
of  some  similar  disclaimer  of  the  deposing 
doctrine.  In  case  he  succeeded  in  any  of  these 
three  points,  he  was  permitted  to  assure  the 

"  It  is  plain,  from  the  original  papers,  that  in  this  mission  Charles 
had  no  other  than  political  objects  in  view,  whatever  designs  or 
hopes  might  be  entertained  by  others.  See  Clarendon  papers,  i. 
337. 348. 355. 445,      - 
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{xmtiff,  that  th^  king  would  consent  to  what 
he  had  hitherto  peremptorily  refused,  the  per- 
manent residence  of  a  catholic  bishop  in  Eng- 
land.^ 

11.  The  severity  of  the  judgments  given  in  Trials  in 
the  star-chamber  proved  another  source  of  chtmto. 
public  discontent.  The  reader  has  seen  that 
this  supreme  court  was  established,  or  at  least 
moulded  into  a  new  form  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry  VII.  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
presumption  of  those  powerful  lords,  who  at  jsi 
distance  from  the  capital  overawed  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  set  at  defiance  the  autliority  of 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  It  was  made  to 
consist  of  two  out  of  three  great  officers  of 
state,  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  lord,  members 
of  the  privy  council,  and  two  of  the  twelve 
judges ;  and  was  authorized  to  examine  offend- 
ers, and  to  punish  them  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  realm.  When  it  had  fallen 
almost  into  desuetude,  it  was  restored  in  full 
vigour,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  by 
cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  from  that  period  continued 
through  several  reigns  to  grow  in  importance. 


'See  Memoira  of  Qregorio  Panzani  (131— 261.)»  published  by 
Rev.  Jos.  Berrington.  Of  their  authentioity  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Abo  Mr.  Batler*8  Historical  Memoirs  of  British  Catholics,  dd  edi- 
tion, vol.  ii.  310 — 369.  It  appears  to  me  plain  that  Charles  had  no 
idea  of  a  re-union  between  the  churches.  If  Laud  cherished  such  a 
project,  be  kept  it  to  himself.  Panzani  never  saw  him ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing'  in  the  correspondence,  except  the  assertion  of  Montague, 
to  make  it  appear  that  tbe  archbishop  was  favourable  to  it« 
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CRAF.  perpetually  addiDg  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  mtkr 
^'  ing  itself  feared  by  the  severity  of  its  judg- 
ments.® Whatever  by  legal  ingenuity  could 
be  tortured  into  a  contempt  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, might  be  brought  before  it :  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  proceedings,  the  rank  of  the 
judges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  delivered 
their  opinions,  gave  it  a  superiority  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  over  every  other  judicial  tribunal. 
But  in  proportion  as  it  gained  in  dignity  and 
importance,  it  lost  in  reputation.  The  judges 
(every  privy  counsellor  was  now  admitted)  were 
also  in  many  cases  the  prosecutors :  they  ge^ 
nerally  founded  their  decisions  on  precedent 
rather  than  law ;  and  it  was  believed  that  often 
the  virish  to  humble  an  adversary,  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  hope  of  purchasing  the  royal  favour,  in- 
duced them  to  punish  without  sufficient  proof 
of  guilt,  or  beyond  the  real  demerit  of  the  of- 
fender. Of  such  conduct  one  instance  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  fiette  of  Leighton :  a 
few  more  may  be  added,  which,   from  their 


*  Sir  Thomas  Smithy  Commonwealth  of  England*  1.  iii.  c.  3.  "  It 
**  wata  glorious  sight  on  a  8tar-day»  when  the  knights  of  the  gaiter 
**  appear  with  the  stars  on  their  garments,  and  the  judges  in  their 
**  sdorlet  i  and  in  that  posture  they  have  sate,  sometimes  from  nine 
**  in  the  morning  till  Ave  in  the  afternoon,  before  every  one  had 
^  done  speaking  their  minds  in  the  cause  that  was  before  them.  And 
**  it  was  usual  for  those  that  came  to  be  auditors  at  the  sentence 
^  given  in  weighty  causes,  to  be  there  by  three  in  the  morning  t» 
^  get  ccmvcnient  places  and  standing.**    Riahworth,  ii.  473. 
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influence  on  the  subsequent  events,  are  deserv- 
ing of  particulm-  notice. 

P.  When  bishop  Williams  resigned  the  seals,  Triafof 

,-rt,  •/••  1  thfi  bishop 

he  retired,  after  an  meffectual  attempt  to  re-  ofLincoin. 
gain  the  royal  favour,  to  his  diocese  ot  Lincoln. 
There  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  live  with 
princely  magnificence,  while  his  resentment 
led  him  to  indulge  occasionally  in  rash  and 
indecorous  expressions.  These  were  carefully 
conveyed  by  the  sycophants  around  him  to  the 
ear  of  his  great  rival  Laud,  and  by  Laud  com- 
municated with  suitable  comments  to  the  king.' 
Tt  had  been  advised  by  Williams  that  the  puri- 
tans should  be  gained  by  lenity  and  indulgence, 
instead  of  being  ulienated  by  severity  and 
prosecutions ;  and,  as  the  counsel  had  been 
favourably  received,  he  hesitated  not  to  repeat 
it  to  two  officers  of  the  high  commission  court. 
In  a  few  days  an  information  was  filed  against  i628. 
him  in  the  star-chamber,  for  publishing  tales 
to  the  scandal  of  his  majesty's  government, 
and  revealing  secrets  of  state  contrary  to  his 
oath  of  a  privy  counsellor.  He  gave  in  his 
answer,  and  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to 
sleep  during  four  or  five  years,  through  the 
influence  of  Cottington,  who  began  to  oppose 

*  IJaoae  who  widi  to  learn  the  dishonest  artifices  by  which  these 
two  prelates  sought  to  ruin  each  other  in  the  estimation  of  the  king, 
may  consult  Hacket*s  Life  of  Williams,  comparing  it  with  Heylin's 
Life  of  Land.  That  Land  dreaded  at  all  times  the  influence  of  Wil- 
liams, is  evident  from  his  dreams  respecting  that  prdafte^  which  he 
has  recorded  in  his  Diary,  7.  8.  10.  36*  4L  48. 
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CHAP.  Laud.  He  had  even  appeased  the  king,  and 
^J^\j  directions  had  been  given  to  draw  out  his  par- 
don, when  on  some  new  provocation  the  pro- 
ceedings recommenced,^^  and  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  weaken  the  credit  of  Pridgeon, 
a  witness  for  Williams,  the  bishop  or  his  agents 
sought  to  support  it  by  inducing  the  witnesses 
against  Pridgeon  to  revoke  or  amend  their  de- 
positions. The  attorney-general  immediately 
dropped  the  first  information,  and  substituted 
a  second,  charging  the  prelate  with  the  offence 
of  tampering  with  the  king's  witnesses.  After 
1637.  a  patient  hearing  of  nine  days,  the  court  ad- 
"  ^  "  judged  him  to  be  suspended  from  the  episcopal 
office,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during 
the  royal  pleasure,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000. 
Laud,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  ?tnd  was 
considered  by  the  public  as  his  great  enemy, 
took  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  own 
character.  Delivering  his  judgment,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  had  repeatedly  interceded  for 
Williams  on  his  knees,  but  that  the  petitions 
of  the  bishop  for  favour  were  so  far  from  ex- 
pressing repentance  and  himiility,  that  they 
served  rather  to  offend  than  to  appease  his 
sovereign.  His  enemies,  however,  were  not 
yet  satisfied.  The  officers  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  bishop's  effects,  found  among  his 
papers  two  letters  from  Osbaldeston,  a  school- 


''^  Strafford  papers,  i.  480.  490.  504.  506.  51C. 
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master,  informing  his  patron,  in  one  passage, 
that  "  the  great  Leviathan  (Portland,  the  late 
**  lord  treasurer)  and  the  little  urchin  (archbi- 
"  shop  Laud)  were  in  a  storm,"  and,  in  another, 
that  "  there  was  great  jealousy  between  the 
''  Leviathan  and  the  little  meddling  hocus-po- 
"  cus/'  This  discovery  gave  rise  to  another 
information  against  Williams,  for  having  plot- 
ted with  Osbaldeston  to  divulge  false  news,  to 
breed  disturbance  in  the  state,  and  to  excite 
dissension  between  two  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  On  the  trial  it  was  held,  that  to  con- 
ceal a  libellous  letter  respecting  a  private  indi- 
vidual was  lawful,  but  to  conceal  one  respect- 
ing a  public  officer  was  a  high  offence,  and  the  ^^^ 
judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Feb.  li 
Lincoln  should  pay  a  fine  of .  £5000  to  the 
king,  damages  to  the  amount  of  £3000  to  the 
archbishop,  should  make  his  submission,  and 
should  suffer  imprisonment  during  plcasure.^^ 

2^.  William  Prynne  was  a  barrister  of  Lin-  OfPrynne. 
coin's  inn,  a  man  of  a  morose  and  gloomy 
disposition,  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines 
of  Puritanism,  and  warmly  animated  against 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  He  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  dissolute  lives  of  some 

.  "  Rushworth,  ii.  416—449.  803—817.  Howell,  iil  770— S24. 
If  we  believe  ouly  one  half  of  the  accouat  of  these  prosecutions,  as 
recorded  by  Hacket,  we  must  admit,  that  to  molest  tlie  obnoxious 
jnpekite,  the  king  and  bis  adviser  scrupled  not  to  violate  every  prin* 
ciple,  and  even  every  accustomed  form  of  justice.  Hacket,  ii.  43— 
140. 
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C3IAP.  young  men  among  hi&  acquaintance  originated 
Jl^  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  theatre ;  and  ta 
warn  the  public  against  that  great  and  gro^ing^ 
eml — to  prove  that  the  nation  was  rapidly 
lapsing  into  paganism,  be  wrote^  a  ponderous 
volume  of  one  thousand  quarto  pages,  entitled 
Histriomastrix.  He  complained,  that  within 
the  two  last  yeara  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
copies  of  pbiys  had  been  exposed  to  sale; 
that  they  were  printed  on  better  paper  than 
most  bibles,  and  bought  up  with  greater  avidity 
than  the  choicest  sermons ;  and  that  the  thea- 
tres in  the  capital,  those  chapels  of  the  devil, 
had  encreased  to  six,  double  the  number  that 
existed  in  Rome  under  that  dissolute  emperor 
Nero.  The  players  he  represented  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  Satan,  and  the  haunters  of  plays  aa 
running  in  the  broad  road  to  damnation.  His 
attacks  were  equally  directed  against  the  masks 
at  court  and  the  amusements  of  the  common 
people.  Dancing  was  the  devil's  profession, 
and  every  pace  in  a  dance  was  a  pace  nearer 
hell.  Dancing  made  the  ladies  of  England, 
shorn  and  frizzled  madams,  to  lose  their  mo- 
desty ;  dancing  had  caused  the  death  of  Nero, 
and  had  led  three  worthy  Romans  to  put  to 
death  the  emperor  Gallienus.  With  equal 
bitterness  he  inveighed  against  hunting,  may- 
poles, public  festivals,  the  adorning  of  houses 
with  green  ivy  at  Christmas,  cards,  music,  and 
perukes.  Neither  did  the  church  escape.  The 
silk  and  satin  divines,  with  their  pluralities. 
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their  bellowing  chaunto  in  the  chureh,  and  their    CSAP« 
ducking  and  cringing  to  the  altars^  were  sub-    ^^Jj^^ 
jected  to  the  severe  lash  of  the  satirist*    Prynne  ^ 
had  long  been  ar  marked  character;  Laud  had 
already  summoned  him  twice  before  the  high 
commission  court,   and  had  twice   seen  the 
▼ictim  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  prohibitions 
from  Westminster  hall.**    But  this  last  publi- 
cation subjected  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
more  independent  court.  The  prelate  hastened 
to  read  to  the  king  the  passages  which  appear- 
ed to  reflect  upon  him  and  the  queen  dancing 
at  court :  and  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  Mras 
ordered  to  indict  Prynne  in  the  star-chamber,  pj^^' 
as  the  author  of  a  dangerous  and  seditious 
Ubel.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  disclaimed  upon 
oath   any  disloyal  or  factious  intention,— any 
design  of  including  the  king  or  queen,  or  lords, 
<Hr  virtuous  females,  within  the  indiscriminate 
c^isure  of  his  book ;  and  that  he  expressed 
his  regret  for  several  passages,    couched  in 
language  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  too 
severe  and  caustic,  and  unjustifiable.    He  was 
adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  put  firom  the  bar, 
excluded  from  Lincoln's  inn,  and  degraded  at 
Oxford;  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Westminster  May  7. 
and  in  Gheapside,  to  lose  an  ear  in  each  place,  iCay  i^ 
to  have  his  book  burnt  before  his  eyes  by  the 
common  hangman,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000, 

"^  Csnterburies  doome,  507.    HeyKn,  15S.  173.  230. 
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and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment.  So 
severe  a  punishment  deserved  and  incurred 
the  reprobation  of  the  public :  but  when  the 
puritans  indulged  in  invectives  against  the 
court  by  which  it  was  inflicted,  they  should 
have  recollected  the  still  more  barbarous  judg- 
ment which  they  had  pronounced  in  parliament 
a  few  years  before,  against  Floyd  the  catholic 
barrister,  for  a  much  more  questionable  of- 
fence." 

3^.  But  prosecution  did  not  subdue  the  spi- 
rit of  Prynne.  From  his  prison,  in  a  tract 
entitled  News  from  Ipswich,  he  denounced 
the  apostacy  of  the  prelates ;  attempted  to 
prove  them  Luciferian  lords,  devouring  wolves, 
and  execrable  traitors ;  and  charged  them  with 
a  long  catalogue  of  innovations,  tending,  in 
opinion,  to  overthrow  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  introduce  the  superstitions  of 
popery.^*  He  found  an  able  coadjutor  in  Dr. 
Bastwick,  a  fellow  prisoner.  Bastwick  was 
a  physician,  who  had  written  a  treatise  against 


"  Rushwoith,  ii.  220—241.  Howell,  iii.  561-^86.  Whitelock, 
18.  22.  Heylin,  230.  264.  We  are  told,  in  a  letter  to  the  eari  of 
Strafford,  that  PryDne  immediately  after  the  execution,  ^  got  his 
**  ears  sowed  on,  that  they  might  grown  again  as  before  to  his  head.** 
Strafibrd  papers,  i.  266. 

"  These  innovations  were,  the  forbidding  of  sermons  on  the  last 
general  fast,  the  appointing  it  on  Wednesday,  to  prevent  the  Wed- 
nesday lectures,  the  omission  of  a  collect,  and  of  the  prayer  for  sea- 
sonable weather,  and  also  of  the  name  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
of  her  issue,  in  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family.  Rushworth,  iii. 
App.  119—122. 
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the   divine  institution  of  bishops,   under  the    €HAP. 
title  of  ''  Elenchus  papismi  et  flagellum  epis- 
"  coporum  Latialium."    It  was  a  fair  subject 
of  discussion :  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  church- 
men, he  had  treated  it  more  like  a  libeller  _}^ 
than   a  divine;  and  in  the  high  commission 
court  he  was  excommunicated,  suspended  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession^  and  condemned 
to  pay,  with  the  cost  of  the  suit,  a  fine  of 
£1000  to  the  king,  to  be  imprisoned  two  years, 
and  to  make  a  recantation.     He  now  wrote 
another  tract,    *'  Apologeticus    ad    praesules 
^*  Anglicanos,"  and  followed  this  up  with  the 
*'  Letanie  of  John  Bastwick,  doctor  of  physic, 
'*  being  now  full  of  devotion,  and  lying  at  this 
"  instant  in  Limbo  patrum," — a  strange  and 
incoherent  rhapsody,  intended  to  expose  the 
**  faste  and  prophanesse  of  the  bishops,  and 
'*  the  fruitlessnesse  and  impietie  of  the  service 
**  books."^^     A  third    apostle   was   found    in 
Henry  Burton,  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  king  before  his  journey  to  Spain, 
and  who  had  since  been  suspended  by  the  high 
commission  court,  for  two  sermons  entitled, 

**  Aia  specmieD,  I  transcribe  the  foUowiog  passage,  not  one  of 
tlM  BKMt  ofoisWe :  **  If  wee  looke  upon  the  lives,  actions,  and  man- 
^  en  of  the  priests  and  prehtts  of  our  age,  and  see  their  pride,  faste, 
^impodence,  immanity,  prophanesse,  unmercifullnes,  ungodli- 
**  OBK^  &c.,  one  wodld  thmke  that  hell  were  broke  loose,  and  that 
^  tbedevik  in  surplices,  in  hoods,  in  copes,  in  rochets,  and  in  foure 
^  square  c— t— a  upon  theSr  heads,  were  come  among  us,  and  bad 

<<.b 1  us  all :  pho  r  how  they  stinke !"    P.  14. 

VOL.  X,  C 
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''  God  and  the  King/'  preached  on  the  5th  of 
November  in  his  own  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
1636      in  London.     In  his  defence  he  wrote  an  apo- 
logy>  calling  on  all  orders  of  men  to  resist  the 
innovations  of  the  prelates,  whom  he  stigma- 
tized as  '*  blind  watchmen,  dumb  dogs,  raven^ 
'*  ing  wolves,  antichristian   mushrooms,  rob- 
''  bers  of  souls,  limbs  of  the  beast,  and  the 
'*  factors  for  antichrist. "^^ 
Their  pu-        It  might  have  been  supposed,  even  by  the 
most  orthodox  churchman,  that  the  foul  and 
i^purrilous  language  in  which  these  tracts  were 
composed,  would  prove  a  sufficient  antidote  to 
the  poison  which  they  contained.     But  Laud, 
as    appears    from    his    correspondence  virith 
Strafford,  had  taken  for  his  nK)tto  the  words 
"  thorough  and  thorough."    He  had  convinced 
himself  that  severity  alone  would  tame  the 
obstinate  spirits  of  his  opponents,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  enforce  submission  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment.     But  his  conduct  had  a 
very  different  effect.     It  encouraged  a  notion 
that  the  books  asserted  truths  which  could  not 


'*  He  reproached  them  with  having  auhstituted  **  at^*  for  **  in  the 
**  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  shall  bow'* ;  with  jiaving  changed  the 
woids  **  whose  religion  is  rebellion,**  into  **  who  turn  religion  into 
'*  rebellion** ;  with  the  omission  of  the  prayer  for  the  navy  on  the 
fest  day,  with  reading  the  second  service  at  the  communion  table, 
with  bowing  when  they  entered  the  church  and  approached  the  table, 
with  placing  it  idtar-wise  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  and  with 
having  forged  a  new  article  of  religion  brought  from  Rome^  that  is^ 
the  disputed  clause  in  the  21st  article.    Rush.  iii.  App.  122--133. 
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be  reftited,  and  it  elevated  the  libellers  to  the 
rank  of  martyrs,  whose  constancy  under  their 
sufferings  increased  the  number  of  their  dis* 
ciples.  At  his  suggestion,  a  criminal  informa- 
tion was  filed  in  the  star-chamberi  against 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  for  attempting 
to  bring  the  governmentr  in  church  and  state 
into  disrepute,  and  to  excite  sedition  among 
his  n^jesty's  subjects.  Burton  gave  in  hia 
zuiswer,  but  as  it  was  of  enormous  length,  and 
still  more  provoking  than  his  former  works ;  it 
was  expunged  as  impertinent,  by  the  advice  of 
the  two  chief  justices.  The  answers  of  Prynne 
and  Bastwick  were  of  a  similar  nature,  offering 
to  shew  that  the  prelates  invaded  the  prero* 
gative,  despised  the  scriptures,  encouraged 
popery  and  profaneness,  oppressed  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  were  the  servants  of  the  devil,  and 
the  enemies  of  God  and  the  king,  and  of  every 
living  thing  that  was  good.  But  to  such  libels 
it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  signatures  of 
two  counsel,  and  without  that  formality,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  court,  no  answer 
coald  be  received.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
apparent  hardship  in  thus  refiising  to  listen  to 
the  defence  of  the  accused ;  yet  their  defence^ 
had  it  been  heard,  would  have  been  deemed 
c^  aggravation  of  the  crime,  though  it  could 
hardly  have  added  to  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment They  were  condemned  to  stand  two  ^J637« 
hours  in  the  pillory,  to  suffer  the  amputatioa 

c  2 


Jvie  14. 
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of  both  ears,  to  pay  severally  a  fine  of  £5000' 
to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life." 
June  30.     The  sentence  was  executed  in  the  palace  yard, 
and  from  their  pillories  the  prisoners  harangued 
the  multitude  of  the  spectators,  who  admired 
their  constancy,  pitied  their  sufferings,  and,  at 
the  abscission  of  their  ears  expressed  a  general 
disapprobation  by  groans    and  hisses.      The 
proceedings  of  that  day  excited  alarm  in  the 
breast  of  the  archbishop :  but  that  alarm,  in- 
stead of  teaching  him  the  impolicy  of  such 
cruel  exhibitions,  only  prompted  him  to  employ 
additional  severity.     He  obtained  an  order  to 
remove  the  three  sufferers  firom  the  vicinity  of 
their  friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public  ; 
and  to  confine  them  separately  in  the  castleis 
of  Launceston,  Carnarvon,  and  Lancaster.    To 
his  amazement,  their  departure  from  London, 
and  the  whole  progress  of  their  journey,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  The 
roads  were  crowded  with  friends  and  specta- 
tors,*® and  men  contended  with  each  other  for 
the  happiness  of  addressing  and  entertaining 
the  martyrs.      Still  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop 
did  not  relax.     He  ordered  those  who  had  the 
presumption  to  perform  the  duties  of  hospi- 

"  Howdr»  state  Triab,  iii.  711— 77a 

*^  Laud  mentions  thouMands,  (Strafford  papers,  ii.  99.)  Ingram* 
the  sub-warden,  told  tbe  king  that  there  were  not  less  than  100,000 
people  gathered  together  to  see  Burton  pass  by  betwixt  Smitbfield 
and  two  miles  beyond  Highgate.  His  wife  went  along  in  a  coach, 
having  much  money  thrown  to  her  as  she  passed.    Ibid.  114- 
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tidity  to  Prynne,  on  his  way  through  Chester,  CHAP, 
to  be  called  before  the  high  commission  court 
at  York,  by  which  they  were  condemned  to 
pay  fines,  some  of  £500,  some  of  £300,  and 
some  of  £250,  and  to  make  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  ofience  in  the  cathedral 
before  the  congregation,  and  in  the  town-hall, 
before  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
Chester.^    As  for  the  prisoners,  it  was  deter- 

"  See  ^  a  New  DiscoTery  of  the  Prelates*  Tyiaimy  in  their  late 

*  Proeecations."  1641,  p.  91.  97.  The  great  impresiion  Hiade  on 
the  public  mind  by  several  publications,  describing  the  conduct,  and 
relating  the  speeches  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burtou,  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  induced  the  court  of  star-chamber 
to  publish  an  order  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  press.  It  forbad, 
1*.  the  importation  or  sale  of  books  printed  beyond  the  seas,  to  the 
scandal  of  religion  or  the  church,  or  the  goremment,  or  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  or  state,  or  conmionwealth,  or  of  any  corpo- 
ration, or  particular  person  or  persons,  nnder  the  penalty  of  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  other  corpond  punishment,  by  order  of  the  court 
of  star-chamber,  or  o  flhe  high  commission.  2^.  The  printing  of  any 
book  whatsoever,  unless  it  were  first  lawfully  licensed,  upon  pain 
that  the  printer  shodd  be  disabled  fit>m  exercising  the  mystery  of 
printing,  and  receive  such  other  punishment  as  one  of  the  two 
courts  aforesaid  should  inflict  3°.  It  ordered  that  books  of  law 
should  be  licensed  by  one  of  the  chief  justices,  or  the  chief  baron  ^ 
books  of  history  and  state  afiairs  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ; 
books  of  heraldry  by  the  earl  marBhal ;  books  of  divinity,  philoso- 
phy, physic,  poetry,  and  other  subjects,  by  the  archbishop,  or  the 
bishop  of  London,  or  the  chancdlors  or  vice  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities. AM  these,  however,  might  appoint  other  licensers  under 
them.  4^  That  every  printer  should  affix  his  own  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  aufiior,  to  every  book,  ballad,  or  portraiture,  printed  by 
him.  5^.  That  there  should  be  no  more  tiian  twenty  master  printera 
besides  those  of  his  majesty  and  the  univenities ;  Aat  no  printer 
should  have  more  than  two  presses,  or  two  apprentices,  unless  he 

*  were  warden  of  the  company.  6^.  That  if  any  other  person  pre- 
sumed to  print,  or  work  at  a  press,  or  compose  letters,  he  shouldTbe 
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<X^f^  mined  to  banish  them  out  of  England,  but  still 
^s^^^m^  to  detain  them  in  prison.  Bastwick  was  sent 
Aug.  87.  to  the  isle  of  Scilly,  Burton  to  the  castle  <rf 
Comet  in  Guernsey,  and  Prynne  to  that  of 
Mont  Orgueil  in  the  island  of  Jersey* 
Of^eom*  4.  The  proceedings  in  the  high  commis^oii 
ooart  iCOurts  did  not  produce  less  discontent  than 
those  in  the  star-diamber.  Nerer  were  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  armed,  more 
vigorously  exercised^  never  were  the  punish- 
ments which  they  inflicted,  fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  costs  of  suits,  so  vexatiously  multi- 
plied, as  under  the  present  metropolitan.  They 
professed  to  take  cognizance  of  all  public 
breaches  of  morality,  of  all  words,  writingSi  or 
actions>  tending  to  the  disparagement  either  of 
the  religion  or  of  the  church  established  by 
law :  and  as  in  the  prosecution  of  these  duties 
they  fi-equently  came  into  collision  with  the 
courts  at  Westminscer,  the  rivalry  between  the 
civil  and  spiritual  jurisdictions,  naturally  begot 
a  hostile  feeling  between  the  church  and  the 
bar.  The  people  lived  in  continual  dread  of 
these  inquisitorial  tribunals :  and  there  existed 
among  them  a  persuasion,  that  many  of  the 
prosecutions  were  instituted  not  through  mo- 
tet in  the  piUoryt  be  wliipped  throi^  the  dty  of  Loadoo,  and  luffer 
otber  duoetaooary  puoiabmeat  7*.  That  there  ihould  be  no  mora 
than  four  ktter-founden  allowed.  July  U,  1637.  Ruahworth,  m. 
A^,  306.  A  more  effectual  scheme  could  not  be  deviaed  to  enalave 
the  preu;  but  whence  did  this  oourt  derive  the  pow«r  to^makeaiMh 
sn^Sulation? 
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tives  of  morality  or  religion,  but  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  fines,  which  were  set  apart  as  a 
fund  towards  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's  cathe* 
dral.^  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  high  com- 
mission court  deserved  the  praise  of  imparti- 
ality :  it  visited  with  equal  retribution  the 
offences  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor ;  but  this 
very  circumstance  operated  to  its  prejudice. 
There  might  be  found  in  every  county  indivi- 
duals of  rank  and  influence,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  do  public  penance  for  inconti- 
i^ency,  or  some  other  scandalous  vice:  and  these 
were  taught  through  revenge,  others  through 
fear  of  similar  punishment,  to  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  that  jurisdiction,  which  employed 
itself  in  humbling  their  pride,  and  interfering 
with  their  pleasures.  The  rigour  of  the  arch- 
bishop produced  an  effect  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations :  and  instead  of  strengthening  the 
prelacy,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  ready  to  join  at  the  first  favourable 
moment,  in  subverting  the  church  from  its  very 
foundations.^^ 

^^■^— y^— ^■^■'—  «    i^»^^— I        I  I   i»^p«—  III    I      I         I  -'I  ■.'      "    ' 

*  See  two  commissioDs  for  the  repairs  of  St  PauPs,  in  Bibliotheca 
fi^ia,  244—268.    April  10»  1632,  and  Dec.  20, 1634. 

"  See  Clai€ndoa.(u  94.)  and  the  history  of  several  prosecutions  in 
this  court  in  Prynne.  (Canterburies  doom,  93 — 102.)  One  of 
them  I  shall  notice  on  account  of  its  singularity.  The  viscountess 
Fkirbecky  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  had  been  con- 
▼icted  pf  adultery  w^th  sir  Robert  Howard,  and  adjudged  to  do 
penance  barefoot,  and  in  a  sheet,  in  the  Savoy  church.  She,  however, 
oontiived  to  escape  in  a  man^s  dress^  joined  her  paramour  at  hii 
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IIL  In  the  council  no  man  more  fearlessly 
opposed  the  policy  of  Land  than  the  earl  of 
Portland,  lord  treasurer.  In  1635  his  death 
freed  the  archbishop  from  a  most  formidable 

1635.  adversary ;  the  treasury  was  put  into  commis- 
Mar.  14.    gjQj^ .  ^^^  Laud  himself  took  his  place  at  the 

head  of  the  board.  With  his  characteristic 
impetuosity  he  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  busi- 
ness, with  the  nature  of  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. He  soon  became  the  unsuspecting 
tool  of  designing  men,  of  contractors,  who 
offered  to  him  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
the  revenue,  while  they  sought  nothing  in 
reality  but  their  own  interest ;  and  he  found 
himself  for  months  together  involved  in  daily 
quarrels  with  his  colleagues,  particularly  with 
lord  Cottington,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

1636.  quer.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  ad- 
house  in  the  country,  lived  with  him  some  years,  and  bore  him 
several  children.  In  1635,  both  ventured  to  return  to  Westminster. 
The  king  mentioned  the  £aict  to  Land,  who  apprehended  them,  con- 
fined the  knight  in  the  fleet,  and  sent  the  lady  to  the  Gatehouse,  with 
an  order  that  she  should  perform  her  penance  the  next  Sunday. 
Howard,  by  a  friend,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  warden^  lady 
Purbeck  escaped  to  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  France,  and  the  high 
commission  court  condemned  sir  Robert  to  close  confinement  till  be 
should  produce  the  fugitive.  Three  months  later  he  was  liberated 
on  his  bond  of  £2000,  never  more  to  admit  her  into  his  presence, 
and  of  £1500  on  his  own  security,  and  that  of  his  brothers,  for  his 
appearance  whenever  he  should  be  called  upon.  In  the  long  par- 
liament the  lords  gave  him  £1000  damages,  £500  from  the  arch- 
bishop, and  £250  from  Martin  and  Lambe,  the  judges  of  the  court 
See  the  Strafibrd  papeis,  i.  390.  423.  426.  434.  447.  L6rds^ 
Journals,  113.  117.    Laud's  Troubles,  146. 
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vised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  commission,  and 


to  give  the  white  staff  to  his  former  school^ 
fellow,  Dr,  Juxon,  for  whom  he  had  lately 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  London.  The  ap- 
pointment excited  general  surprise  :  its  object 
is  disclosed  by  the  remark  of  Land  in  his  diary ; 
"  Now  if  the  church  will  not  hold  up  them- 
"  selves  under  God,  I  can  do  no  more."  Juxon, 
however,  though  he  entered  upon  office  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  though  he  was  not 
formed  by  nature  or  education  to  enforce  illegal 
measures,  or  to  buffet  with  the  turbulence  of 
die  times,  executed  his  trust  with  such  integrity 
and  forbearance,  that  he  incurred  a  smaller 
degree  of  odium  than  any  other  member  of  the 
administration.  When  they  were  respectively 
censured  by  the  long  parliament,  he  passed 
through  the  ordeal  without  a  stain ;  and  carried 
with  him  from  office  the  respect  of  the  very 
men  who  suppressed  both  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged  in  the  church,  and  the  party  with 
which  he  was  connected  in  the  state.** 

One  of  the  great  discoveries  made  by  the  Encroach- 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  regarded  the  SefoiSg. 
royal  forests  and  chaces.    These,  which  were 
known  to  have  been  of  enormous  extent  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  kings,  had  in  the  lapse  of 

"  Clarendon,  i,  98,  99.  Laud's  Diary,  51.  S3.  Strafford  papers, 
i.  431.  ^8. 448,449.  479.  ••  Wc  begin  to  live  here  in  the  church 
**  triumphant ;  and  there  wants  but  one  more  to  keep  the  king*s 
'^  conscience  to  make  up  a  triumvirate.**    Ibid.  522. 
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CHAP,  five  centuries  been  coiifiiderably  reduced ;  nor 
y^r^  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  whether  the 
lands  and  rights  now  claimed  by  different  indi* 
viduals,  were  originally  derived  from  unautho* 
rized  encroachments,  or  from  the  grants  of  the 
1635.  soTcreign.  The  commission  took  advantage  of 
^  '  the  uncertainty,  and  the  earl  of  Holland  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  chief  justice  in  eyre  south 
of  the  Trent.  With  the  aid  of  several  judges 
as  assistants,  he  held  his  court  successively  in 
the  different  counties:  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  origmal  boundaries  of  the  forests:  and 
the  landholders  were  summoned  to  prove  their 
titles,  or  otherwise  to  answer  for  their  encroach- 
Qients.  The  most  alarming  reports  prevailed, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  greater  portion  of 
f  very  shire  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  would  be  claimed 
as  belonging  to  the  king.  Holland's  progress 
was  stopped  by  the  troubles  which  followed, 
but  he  had  previously  brought  immense  sums 
into  the  treasury  by  the  fines  which  he  levied, 
or  the  compositions  which  be  extorted  from  the 
numerous  individuals,  who  were  adjudged  to 
have  trespassed  on  the  lands  or  rights  of  the 
crown.** 

*•  md.  i.  410.  413. 435.  463.  467.  «  My  lord  of  Salisbury  was 
«^Siied  jeS0,e66;  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  £19,000;  sirChiuto- 
^  pher  Hatton  £12,000  -,  my  lord  Newport  £3000 ;  sir  Lewis  Watson 
^£4000}  sir  Robert  Bannister  £3000,  and  many  others  smaller 
**  sums,**  for  eacroacbments  on  the  forest  of  Rockingham  alone* 
n>]d.ii.  117. 
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This,  thougk  a&  enormous  abuse,  affeeted  CHAP, 
individuals  only ;  there  was  another  grievance  ^l^^ 
which  soon  extended  itself  oyer  the  whole  sbipmo- 
kmgdom.  Noy,  after  his  defection  from  the  °^^* 
country  party^  retained  that  morosity  of  dispo* 
fiiticm,  that  aj^arent  independence  of  charac* 
ter»  by  whidi  he  had  always  been  distinguished. 
But  he  was  easily  led  by  flattery^  and  the 
praises  given  to  his  learning  and  ingenuity  by 
the  ministers  stimulated  him  to  &e  discovery 
of  a  new  and  most  productive  source  of  in* 
come.  He  had  found  among  the  recocds  in 
the  Tower,  not  only  writs  compelling  the  ports, 
on  certain  occasions,  to  provide  ships  for  the 
use  of  the  king,  but  others,  obliging  their 
neighbours  of  the  maritime  counties,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  expense.  Hence  he  devised  a 
plan,  by  which  a  powerful  fleet  might  be  pro- 
cured without  any  additional  charge  to  the 
revenue.  It  was  a  time  when  the  right  of  tbe 
English  crown  to  the  dominion  of  the  narrow 
seas  was  disputed  ;^  the  Bnglish  fisheries  were 
annually  invaded  by  the  Dutch  and  Frecich 
mariners;  unlawful  captures  were  made  by 
the  cruisers  of  the  different  powers  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  the  Turkish  corsairs,  in  occa- 
sional descents,    carried  off  slaves  from  the 


^  **  The  purpoae  and  nuun  work  of  the  fleet  is.to  recspvunr  tbe  do- 
«  minium  maris.''    Strafford  papers,  i.  416. 
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coast  of  Ireland.^  To  repel  such  aggressions, 
served  as  a  pretext;  but  there  was  another 
and  secret  object,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  Charles  required  a  numerous  fleet.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  new  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  offered  to  procure  the  restoration 
of  the  Palatinate,  on  condition  that  Chaiies 
would  previously  aid  him  by  sea,  against  the 
United  Provinces,  until  they  should  consent 

Oct^  to  a  reasonable  peace.*^  With  this  view  writs 
were  issued  to  London,  and  the  different  ports, 
ordering  them  to  supply  a  certain  number  of 
ships  of  a  specified  tonnage,  sufficiently  armed 
and  manned,  to  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year,  and 
to  serve  during  six  months,  under  an  admiral 

Ai^.  9.  to  be  appointed  by  the  king.^  Noy,  indeed, 
died  before  the  writs  were  issued;  but  the 
experiment  succeeded :  the  imprisonment  of 
those  who  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
expense,  enforced  obedience ;  and  the  council 
resolved  to  extend  the  measure  from  the  mari- 
time towns  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Writs 
were  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  informing  each 

^  *^  The  pillage  the  Turks  have  done  upon  the  coast  is  most  insuf* 
**  ferable;  and  to  have  our  subjects  ravished  from  us,  and  at  after  to 
"'  be  from  Rochelle  driven  over  land  in  chains  to  Marseilles,  all  this 
^*  under  the  sun,  is  most  infamous  usage  in  a  christian  king.**  Ibid. 
ii.  2^.  also  i.  68, 

^  Clarendon  papers,  i.  75.  83.  105.  106.  109. 125.  214.  231. 

"  Rushworth,  ii.  ?57. 
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that  his  county  was  assessed  at  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ships  towards  the  fleet  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  that  the  charge  was  estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain sum^  and  that  he  was  required  to  levy  that 
sum  on  the  inhabitants,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  subsidies  had  been  usually  raised.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  king  obtained  a  yearly 
supply  of  £218,500  and  it  should  be  observed, 
that  he  carefully  devoted  it  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  demanded ;  a  fleet  of  more  than 
sixty  sail  annually  swept  the  narrow  seas,  and 
the  admirals,  first  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  after- 
wards the  earl  of  Northumberland,  received 
orders  to  sink  every  foreign  ship  which  re- 
vised to  salute  the  English  flag.^ 

He  was,  however,  aware  that  though  he  ob- 
tained the  money,  his  right  to  levy  it  was 
denied  by  many — ^was  questioned  by  most,  of 
his  subjects.  On  this  account,  it  became  of 
importance  to  have  the  legality  of  the  tax 
established  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  the  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  was  removed,  and  in  liis 
place  was  substituted  sir  John  Finch,  late 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  judge  of 
inferior  learning,  but  more  courtly  principles. 
Finch  canvassed  his  brethren  for  votes;  he 
visited  each  in  private,  and  through  his  solici- 


"Rushwortb,  ii.  257. 259.  335.  343.  SlraiTord  ixipers,  337.  430. 
435.437:463,468, 
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CHAF.    tatioQS  he  obtained  an  unanimouB  resolution; 
^^^n^   that  ^*  as,  where  the  benefit  redounded  to  the 

1635.  "  ports  and  maritime  parts,  the  charge  was> 
**  according  to  the  precedent  of  former  times, 
*'  lawfully  laid  upon  them ;  so,  by  parky  of 
"  reason,  where  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
*'  kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  the  charge 
"  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  realm/'*' 
This,  however,  was  satisfactory,  only  in  as 
much  as  it  laid  a  foundation  for  future  proceed* 

1636.  ings.     In  three  months,  two  other  questions 
Feb.  12.     ^gj.g  proposed  to  the  judges,  "  !<>•  whether  in 

''  cases  of  danger  to  the  good  and  safety  of 
'*  the  kingdom  in  general,  the  king  could  not 
'^  impose  ship  money  for  its  defence  and  safef* 
''  guard,  and  by  law  compel  payment  from 
"  those  who  refused  :  2*.  whether  he  were  not 
''  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger  and  when 
*'  and  how  it  was  to  be  prevented."  They 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  Serjeants'  inn ;  ten 
decided  in  favour  of  the  prerogative;  and 
Crook  and  Hutton,  though  they  dissented  from 
their  brethren,  subscribed  their  nameitf  on  the 
principle  that  judgment  of  the  majority  was 
that  of  the  whole  body.*^ 

By  most  of  the  judges  it  was  supposed,  that 
this  opinion  had  been  required  for  the  private 
satii^ction  of  the  royal  conscience.    To  their 

■■!■         Ill        ■■  iiy  ■      I  ■^^^■^^i—— iW^— ^IMIP 

*  Howdirft  SUteTiials.  iii.  1204. 

*  Rushwortb,  ii  352—358.    Biblioth.  Regia,  246—250. 
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astxmishinent  the  lord  keeper  read  it  to  the    CBAPi 

public  in  the  star-chamber ;  it  was  ordered  to    ^^^^^ 

be  enrolled  in  all  the  courts  at  Westminster;  f«*>.  14. 

and  they  themselves  received  instructions  to 

repeat  and  explain  it  at  the  assizes  during 

th^  circuits.     The  council  was  anxious  to 

make  it  universally  known;  and  anticipated 

from  its  publicati(m  the  most  beneficial  results. 

"  Since  it  is  lawful,"  observes  lord  Stra£ford» 

"  for  the  king  to  impose  a  tax  towards  the 

"  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally 

''  so  for  the  levy  of  an  army :  and  the  same 

''  reascm    which  authorizes  him  to   levy  an 

"  army  to  resist,  will  authorize  him  to  carry 

"  that  army  abroad,  that  he  may  prevent  in* 

'*  vasion.     Moreover,  what  is  law  in  England, 

''  IS  law  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Thiii 

**  decision  of  the  judges  will  therefore  make 

*'  the  king  absolute  at  home,  and  formidable 

*'  abroad.     Let  him  only  abstain  from  war  a 

"  few  years,  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects 

''  to  the  payment  of  this  tax,  and  in  the  end 

"  be  will  find  himself  more  powerful  and  re-^ 

^  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors."** 

But  there  still  existed  a  man  who  ventured  Hampdeo. 
to  dispute  the  pretended  right  of  the  crown. 
This  was  the  celebrated   John  Hampden,  a 
gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  one  so  quiet> 
so  courteous,  so  submissive,  that  he  seemed 

*>  Stialford  pqien,  ii.  61, 62. 
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the  laBt  individual  in  the  kingdom  to  oppose 
the  opinion  of  the  judges.  But  under  the  ap* 
peaxance  of  humility  and  diffidence,  he  veiled 
a  correct  judgment,  invincible  spirit,  and  the 
most  consummate  address ;  and  while  he  pro<- 
fessed  to  seek  nothing  more  than  the  solemn 
judgment  of  the  courts  of  law,  his  real  object 
was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  apathy, 
by  the  public  discussion  of  a  question  which 
so  nearly  concerned  their  rights  and  liberties. 
Hampden  had  refused  to  pay  his  assessment  of 
twenty  shillings  ;  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
called  the  other  judges  to  their  aid,  and  the 
case  was  solemnly  discussed  before  them 
during  eleven  days.  In  favour  of  the  crown 
1637.  were  adduced,  V.  the  practice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  annual  tax  of  danegelt 
towards  the  support  of  the  navy  :  2*.  a  multi- 
tude of  precedents,  proving  that  former  mo- 
narchs  had  pressed  ships  into  their  service,  and 
compelled  the  maritime  counties  to  equip 
them:  3**.  the  reasonableness  of  the  claim:  for 
unless  the  king  possessed,  in  cases  of  danger, 
the  right  of  calling  on  his  subjects  for  aid,  the 
country  might  receive  incalculable  injury  before 
a  parliament  could  be  assembled.  On  the 
other  part  it  was  contended  that  no  argument 
could  be  founded  on  the  imperfect  hints  in  our 
ancient  writers,  respecting  the  danegelt,  or  the 
naval  armaments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings : 
2**.  that  out  of  the  multitude  of  precedents  ad- 
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duced,  not  one  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  CHAP.  * 
present  writs,  which  first  ordered  the  inhabit-  *' 
ants  of  the  inland  counties  to  fit  out  ships,  and 
then  to  pay  money  in  lieu  of  those  ships :  3^ 
that  no  urgent  necessity  could  be  pleaded :  for 
die  writs  had  been  issued  six  months  before 
the  ships  were  wanted,  and  consequently  there 
was  sufficient  time  in  Uie  interval  to  assemble 
and  consult  the  parliament:  4**.  that  these 
writs  were  in  opposition  both  to  the  statutes, 
and  the  petition  of  right,  which  provided  that 
no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  subject  without 
the  consent  of  parliament :  nor  was  it  a  valid 
objection,  that  the  king  could  still  levy  an  aid 
on  the  knighthood  of  his  son  and  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  for  these  cases  were  ex- 
pressly excepted  in  magna  charta,  and  virtually 
in  the  succeeding  statutes.  The  judges  took 
three  months  to  deliberate.  They  gave  their 
opinions  in  order,  and  at  considerable  length : 
seven  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  prerogative; 
five  in  favour  of  Hampden ;  but  of  these,  two 
only.  Button  and  Crook,  denied  the  right 
claimed  by  the  crown ;  the  others,  while  they 
acknowledged  its  existence,  availed  themselves 
of  some  technical  informality,  to  decide  against , 
its  exercise  in  the  present  instance.'^ 

The  termination  of  this  great  trial,  which  had 
so  long  kept  the  nation  in  suspense,  was' hailed 


^ — 

»-  Rush.  480—600,   HowelPs  State  Trials,  iii.  826—1254. 
VOL.  X.  D 
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aa  an  important  victory  by  the  court :  but  it 
was  a  victory  deenoed  unjust  by  the  people, 
and  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  the  king. 
The  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  was 
universally  judged  weak  and  inconclusive  ;  and 
men  who  had  paid  cheerfully,  while  they  con- 
ceived the  claim  might  be  good  in  law,  parted 
with  their  money  reluctantly,  after  they  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  illegal.  The 
authority  of  the  judges  had  little  influence:  the 
merit  of  their  determination  rested  on  their 
arguments;  and  the  weakness  of  these  induced 
men  to  believe  that  they  had  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  interest  rather  than  of 
conscience.*^ 
f"^^-         But  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  sowing 

•ings  m  ...  •  o 

Ireland,  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  England ;  the  same 
arbitrary  sway,  the  same  disregard  of  the  royal 
word,  the  same  violation  of  private  rights,  mark- 
ed his  government  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Fearing  that  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  might 
provoke  the  Spaniards  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
island,  he  had  ordered  the  Irish  army  to  be  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  5,000  foot  and  500 
horse.  To  raise  the  noen  presrcnted  no  diffi- 
culty ;  but  to  provide  for  their  support  was  a 
problem  which  lord  Falkland,  the  deputy,  knew 
not  h6w  to  solve.  He  called  together  the  prin- 
.  cipal  proprietors ;  they  consented  to  offer  the 

W  ■  ;  ■■  '  ...» 

.    **  Clarendon,  i.69.    , 
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king  a  large  sum  of  money  in  return  for  certain  CHAP, 
concessions ;  and  their  delegates  proceeded  to  ^^^ 
London  to  arrange  with  the  English  council 
the  particulars  of  the  contract.  A  report  was 
immediately  spread  that  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  solicit  certain  indulgences  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  recusants,  who  formed  two-thirds 
of  the  meeting.  The  very  sound  of  the  word 
"  indulgence  "  alarmed  the  zeal  of  Usher,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh ;  he  called  to  him  eleven 
other  prelates;  and  the  declaration  of  the 
synod  was  solemnly  promulgated  before  the 
chief  governor,  in  Christ  church,  Dublin,  by 
Downham,  bishop  of  Derry.  P.  That  to  per- 
mit the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship 
would  be  a  grievous  sin,  because  it  would  make 
the  government  a  party  not  only  to  the  super- 
stition, idolatry,  and  heresy  of  that  worship, 
but  also  to  the  perdition  of  the  seduced  people, 
who  would  perish  in  the  deluge  of  catholiq 
apostacy ;  2**.  that  to  grant  such  toleration  for 
the  sake  of  money  to  be  contributed  by  the 
recusants,  was  to  set  religion  to  sale,  and  with  it 
the  souls  of  the  people  whom  Christ  had  re- 
deemed with  his  blood.'*  This  doctrine  was 
undoubtedly  in  unison  with  the  intolerant 
maxims  of  the  time :  but  Charles  did  not 
balance  between  his  orthodoxy  and  his  interest ; 
he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  £120,000,  a 

»*  Cyp.  Anglii.  206. 
D  2 
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larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  given  to  his 
predecessors,  to  be  paid  by  equal  instalments 
in  the  course  of  three  years;  and  in  return 
he  granted,  under  his  own  hand,  one  and 
fifty  graces  (so  they  were  termed)  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  removal  of  many  minor 
grievances,  it  was  provided  that  the  recusants 
should  be  allowed  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  to  sue  the  livery  of  their  lands 
out  of  the  court  of  wards,  on  taking  an  oath 
of  civil  allegiance  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy; that  the  undertakers  in  the  seve- 
ral plantations  should  have  time  allowed  them 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  leases ;  that  . 
the  claims  of  the  crown  should  be  confined 
to  the  last  sixty  years ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Connaught  should  be  permitted  to  make  a  new 
enrolment  of  their  estates ;  and  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  be  holden  to  confirm  these  graces, 
and  to  establish  every  man  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  lands.** 

The  delegates  returned  to  Ireland,  with  in- 
structions to  the  lord  deputy,  who  hastened  to 
summon  a  parliament,  before  he  had  complied 
with  the  conditions  required  by  Poyning's 
statute.  The  writs  were  undoubtedly  illegal, 
but  the  error,  whether  it  were  intentional  or 
not,  might  have  been  remedied  by  the  issue  of 
other  writs,  in  a  more  legal  form.      Nothing, 

*  See  the  graces  at  length  in  the  Strafford  pajwrs,  i.  312. 
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however,  was  done.  The  Irish,  though  sur- 
prised, waited  with  patient  reliance  on  the 
honour  of  their  sovereign;  nor  did  it  yet  enter 
into  their  minds  to  suspect  that  he  would  re- 
ceive their  money,  and  refuse  to  redeem  his 
pledge. 

But  the  lord  Falkland  was  not  the  maa  to  weot- 
carry  into  execution  the  dishonest  projects  of  J^^J^^"^ 
the  English  council.  He  was  recalled  to  make 
place  for  the  viscount  Wentworth,  who,  without 
resigning  his  office  of  lord  president  of  the 
north,  accepted  that  of  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land. Wentworth  brought  with  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  sovereign,  that  austerity  of  disposition 
and  that  obstinacy  of  purpose,  which  had  for- 
merly earned  for  him  the  hostility  of  the  king 
and  of  his  favourite.  He  had  once  been  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  : 
he  now  knew  no  rights  but  those  of  the  crown. 
Ireland,  he  mamtained,  was  a  conquered  coun- 
try ;  whatever  the  inhabitants  possessed,  they 
derived  from  the  indulgence  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  the  imprudent  grants  of  preceding  kings 
might  at  present  be  resumed  or  modified  by 
the  reigning  monarch.  With  these  principles 
he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  assured  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Charles,  and  strengthened  by  the 
influence  of  his  friend,  archbishop  Laud.  His 
very  arrival  formed  a  new  era  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  He  ordered  the  ceremonial 
of  the  British  court  to  be  observed  within  the 
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castle ;  a  guard,  an  institution  unknown  undef 
former  deputies^  was  established;  and  the 
proudest  of  the  Irish  lords  were  taught  to  feel 
the  immense  distance  which  separated  them 
from  the  representative  of  their  sovereign.^ 

Wentworth  had  engaged  to  raise  for  the  king 
a  permanent  revenue,  which  should  free  him 
from  all  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  the  people*. 
But  this,  he  observed,  must  be  the  work  of 
time ;  and  in  the  interval,  after  he  had  first 
cajoled  the  catholics,  and  terrified  the  protest- 
ants  into  a  continuation  of  the  voluntary  assess- 
ment," he  ventured  to  summon  a  parliament. 
Charles  expressed  his  alarm ;  but  the  deputy 
had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  ensure 
success.  With  the  writs  he  issued  a  hundred 
letters  of  recommendation  in  favour  of  parti- 
cular candidates ;  and  procured  a  royal  order 
to  the  absent  peers  to  forward  blank  proxies 
to  the  council,  that  they  might  be  filled  up 
with  such  names  as  he  should  direct.  Their 
number  was  considerable.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  England  or  Scotland, 
who  had  no  other  connection  with  Ireland  than 
the  titles,  which  they  had  solicited  or  purchased 
from  Charles  or  his  father.* 


»  Strafford  papers,  i.  96, 112. 134.        "  Ibid.  i.  71. 74.76. 134. 

»  Ibid.  186, 187.  246. 259.  Cbarl^  writes  to  the  deputy,  <«  It 
<*  will  Dot  be  worse  for  my  service,  though  their  obstinacy  make  you- 
^  break  themj  for  I  fear  that  they  have  some  groupd  to  demand 
•^  move  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  give,'*    P.  233; 
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When  the  parliament  was  opened,  the  lord 


deputy  announced  his  intention  of  holding  two 
sessions,  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  the  ^p&h  par- 
other  for  that  of  the  people.  In  the  first  he  ^^^^^ 
obtained  six  subsidies  of  larger  amount  than' 
had  ever  been  granted  before ;  but  the  com- 
mons voted  them  cheerfully,  under  the  persua-^ 
sion  that  in  the  next  session  they  should  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  the  graces.^^  They  were 
grievously  disappointed.  In  that  session  he 
informed  them,  that  of  these  favours  so  long 
promised,  and  so  anxiously  expected,  some 
were  fit  to  be  passed  into  laws,  and  some 
would  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  order 
of  government:  but  that  the  others  bore 
so  hard  on  the  royal  claims,  that  the  king 
could  not  in  justjce,  or  honour,  or  conscience, 
suffer  them  to  be  established.  From  that  mo- 
ment harmony  was  succeeded  by  dissension. 
Wentworth,  with  the  aid  of  promises  and 
threats,  obtained  a  majority  of  sixteen  voices ; 
the  opposition  was  compelled  to  yield,  and 
though  several  laws  of  great  utility  were  pass- 


*  In  former  times,  a  subsidy  in  Ireland  meant  a  decennial  tax  of 
a  mark  on  every  plough-land  which  had  been  manured, — a  condition 
which  opened  a  way  to  innumerable  frauds  in  the  collection.  On 
(his  occasion  the  subsidy  was  changed  into  the  payment  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  of  two  shillings  and  eight  pence 
on  goods  alter  the  manner  of  England.  This  from  the  commons 
amounted  to  £40,000.  The  subsidy  of  the  lords  was  rated  at  four 
per  cent,  on  their  rents,  and  produced  £6000,  Ibid.  400,  CarteV 
Ormonde  i.  62. 
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ed,  the  n^ost  important  of  the  concessions 
which  had  been  promised,  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract in  1628,  were  peremptorily  refused.*' 

From  the  convocation  Wentworth  obtained 
eight  subsidies  of  £3000  each.  But  this  am- 
ple grant  could  not  save  the  Irish  clergy  from 
the  mortification  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  by  archbishop  Laud,  who  deemed  it  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  unite  the  pro- 
testant  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  the  profession  of  the  same  doctrine 
and  the  observance  of  the  same  discipline. 
The  Irish  prelates  demurred.  Theirs,  they 
contended,  was  a  distinct  and  independent 
church ;  they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  :  they  were  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  Irish  articles,  erroneous  as 
they  might  appear  to  the  enemies  of  Calvin, 
and  the  admirers  of  Arminius,  The  deputy 
sought  at  first  to  sooth  their  feelings.  He 
assured  them  that  no  claim  of  superiority  was 
set  up  by  the  English  metropolitan :  he  was 
willing  that  th^  Irish  articles,  the  idols  of  their 
adoration,  should  be  suffered  to  die  away 
without  censure  or  notice;  he  even  granted 
them  permission  to  compose  a  inew  code  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.    But  at  the  same  time 


*^  Straffoid  papers  2S0.  312.  356.  414.  The  artifices  employed 
to  take  from  the  king  the  odium  of  breaking  his  word,  and  to  attri- 
bute (he  refusal  of  the  graces  to  the  advice  of  the  couacil,  may  be 
seen.    Ibid.  280.  317.  320. 
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he  required  that  this  code,  how  much  soever 
it  might  differ  in  form,  should  not  depart  iji 
substance  from  that  of  the  English  church, 
and  that  one  of  its  canons  should  include  an 
unlimited  admission  of  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
To  his  surprise  he  was  informed  that,  in  de- 
fiance of  his  command,  the  divines,  intrusted 
with  the  compilation,  had  introduced  a  canon 
enjoining  the  admission  of  the  Irish  articles, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  He 
sent  for  the  archbishop  and  the  committee, 
took  the  minutes  into  his  own  possession,  re- 
proached the  chairman  with  having  acted  the 
part  of  Arminius,  and  forbade  him  to  make 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  to  the  convoca- 
tion. He  then  imposed  on  Usher  the  task  of 
framing  a  canon  authorizing  the  English  arti- 
cles :  but  the  labour  of  the  primate  did  not 
give  satisfaction :  Wentworth  drew  one  himself  Dec.  la 
and  sent  it  to  the  houi^,  with  orders  that  no 
debate  should  be  permitted,  and  that  the  names 
of  those  who  voted  against  it  should  be  reported 
to  him.  One  man  only  was  found,  who  dared 
to  dissent ;  the  rest  submitted  with  feelings  of 
indignation  and  shame.^^ 

When  the  lord  deputy  reviewed  the  proceed-  '"sh  comt 
ings  of  the  convocation  and  the  parliament, 
he  hastened  to  express  his  satisfaction  to  his 


"  Strafiord  papas»  i.  2d8.  329.  34?.  381.    Wilkias,  Con.  iv. 
496. 516. 
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GOAF,  friend,  the  archbishop.  He  had  assimilatecJ 
v,^^^,^  the  Irish  to  the  English  church ;  he  had  eluded 
the  confirmation  of  the  graces ;  he  had  obtain- 
ed a  supply,  which  would  not  only  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  crown,  but  defray  for  some  years 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  government. 
"Now,"  he  exclaimed,  **I  can  say  that  the 
"  king  is  as  absolute  here,  as  any  prince  in  the 
'*  whole  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still,  if  it  be 
**  not  spoiled  on  that  side."**  His  success  sti- 
mulated him  to  carry  into  execution  the  other 
plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant in  his  judgment  was  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  worship,  a  work  not  to  be  precipitated 
by  violence,  but  to  be  silently  effected  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  law.  Under  the  no- 
tion that  the  attachment  of  the  lower  orders  ta 
*  the  catholic  faith  sprung  out  of  their  aptitude 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  if  the  principal  land- 
holders could  be  induced  to  conform,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  would  spontaneously  follow 
their  example.     With  this  view  he  restored  to 


^  Wilkins,  Con.  iv.  344,  On  this  account  he  wished  to  pro-^ 
logue^  and  not  to  dissolve,  the  parliament :  because  be  might  find 
it  useful  to  assemble  it  again.  But  Charles  insisted  on  a  dissolution. 
**  My  experience  shews  they  are  of  the  nature  of  cats,  that  they 
*'  grow  crusty  with  age ;  so  that  if  ye  will  have  good  of  them,  put 
'^  ^em  oif  handsomely  when  they  come  of  any  age,  for  young  ones 
•*  ever  are  most  tractable.**    Ibid.  366. 
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full  activity  the  oppressive  powers  of  the  court  CHAP, 
of  wards.  The  catholic  heir,  if  he  were  a  v^^^ 
minor,  was  educated  by  order  of  the  deputy 
in  the  protestant  faith ;  if  of  age,  he  was  re- 
fused the  livery  of  his  lands,  till  he  had  abjured 
his  religion  by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
The  abolition  of  this  grievance  had  been  so- 
lemnly promised  by  Charles  in  the  contract  of 
1628 ;  but  Wentworth,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
careful  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  that  con- 
tract. He  went  even  farther.  To  elude  the 
claim  of  the  crown  to  the  wardships,  and  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  suing  out  the  livery  of 
lands,  the  catholics  had  been  accustomed  to 
alter  the  property  of  their  estates,  by  long 
leases  of  some  hundred  years,  and  feoffments 
to  secret  trusts  and  uses.  But  such  expedients 
were  now  rendered  unavailable  by  an  act  pass- 
ed at  the  suggestion  of  the  lord  deputy,  which 
provided  that  all  persons,  for  whose  use  others 
were  seized  of  lands,  should  be  deemed  in 
actual  possession  thereof,  and  that  no  convey- 
ance of  any  estate  of  inheritance  should  be 
valid,  unless  it  were  by  writing  and  enrolled  in 
the  proper  court.*^ 


^This  be  observes  ''was  a  migbty  consideration,  for  formerly 
^  by  means  of  tbeir  feoffees  in  trust,  tbeir  persons  aknost  never  came 

*  'm  ward,  and  so  still  bred  from  father  to  son  in  a  contrary  religion, 

*  whidi  now,  as  they  fall  in  ward  nay  be  stopped  and  prevented.^' 
Wilkinsy  Con.  iv.  344.     Also  192.  312. 317-    ^^  Its  consequence 

*  appeal*  in  tbe  person  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who,  if  bred  under 
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The  reader  will  have  observed  in  the  history 
of  the  last  reign,  that  one  of  the  chief  griev- 
New  plan-  auces  in  Ireland  was  the  insecurity  of  landed 
projected,  property,  ansing  from  the  dormant  and  unsus* 
pected  pretensions  of  the  crown.  By  the  con- 
tract of  1628,  Charles  had  consented  to  con- 
firm by  act  of  parliament  the  titles  of  the 
existing  possessors :  but  he  was  seduced  from 
the  performance  of  his  word  by  the  promises 
held  out  to  him  by  the  lord  deputy,  who  had 
already  arranged  a  most  extensive  plan  of 
spoliation,  and  intended  to  claim  the  whole 
province  of  Connaught  in  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. He  pretended  that  Henry  the  Third, 
reserving  only  five  cantreds  to  himself,  had 
given  the  remainder  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  to 
be  holden  by  him  and  his  heirs  of  the  crown ; 
that  the  rights  of  Richard  had  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  the  duke  of  York,  the  grandfather  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  that  they  had  descended 
from  that  prince  to  his  legitimate  successor, 
the  reigning  monarch.  In  the  county  of  Ros- 
July  10.  common  a  jury  of  freeholders,  intimidated  by 
his  menaces  and  presence,  returned  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  crown ;  the  same  was  the  re- 
sult in  those  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  Clare,  and 
Limeric ;  but  the  men  of  Galway  refused  to 


'<  the  wings  of  his  own  parents,  had  been  of  the  same  affections  and 
^«  religion  his  brothers  and  sisters  are :  whereas  now  be  is  a  firm 
''  pcotestant/'  11.  18. 
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surrender  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers :  they    CHAP, 
pleaded  that  the  grant  of  Henry  was  confined    s-^kJ^ 
to  the  royalties,  and  did  not  affect  the  lands  ; 
and  they  contended  that  the  descent  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  from  Richard  de  Burgo  could  not  be 
proved,  that  one  important  link  in  the  chain 
was  wanting.     They  were  all  catholics,  and 
Wentworth  had  already  expressed  a  hope  that 
their  obstinacy  would  afford  him  a  pretext  to 
mulct  them  more  severely  than  the  inhabitants  Aug. 
of  the  other  counties.      He  was  gratified :  the 
jury  found  for  the  freeholders  :  and  he  imme- 
diately fined  the  sheriff  £1000  for  returning 
suoh  an  inquest,  and  sent  the  members  before 
the  Castle-chamber  in   Dublin,   where  they 
were  severally  fined  £4000,  and  consigned  to 
prij$on  during  his  pleasure.     Wentworth  now 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  the  royal  favour 
to  all  who  would  voluntarily  surrender  their 
lands,  and  threatening  actions  in  the  court  of 
exchequer  against  the  refractory.     Instead  of 
submitting  they  appealed  to  the  equity  of  the 
king,  first  contending  that  the  evidence  given 
on  the  trial  was  in  their  favour,  then  proposing 
that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  English   judges,  and   lastly, 
offering  to  pay  a  fine  of  £8000  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  composition,  which  their  fathers 
hacl  made  with   the  crown  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.     But  Charles  acted  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  deputy.    The  delegates  were  ar- 
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CHAP,    rested  by  his  orders,  and  sent  prisoners  to 
^        Dublin ;  and  the  freeholders,  deprived  of  aU 


hopes  of  obtaining  justice,  successively  made 
their  submission.  According  to  the  original 
plan,  it  had  been  intended  to  return  three- 
fourths  of  the  lands  to  the  possessors,  and  to 
reserve  the  remaining  fourth,  no  less  than 
120,000  acres,  for  the  crown,  to  be  planted 
with  Englishmen,  on  conditions  which  would 
bring  a  considerable  yearly  revenue  into  the 
exchequer :  it  was  now  proposed  that  the  men 
of  Galway  should  forfeit  a  larger  portion,  a  full 
half,  in  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.  Went- 
worth,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  had 
ordered  the  necessary  admeasurements  to  be 
made ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding 
by  the  events  which  soon  afterwards  deprived 
him  of  life.  Enough,  however,  had  been  done 
to  awaken  a  general  feeling  of  discontent^  and 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  natives  from  a 
government  which  treated  them  with  so  much 
deceit  and  oppression.** 
yroMoj.  The  personal  enmities  of  the  lord  deputy 
formed  an  additional  cause  of  complaint.  He 
was  of  a  temper  jealous^  haughty,  and  impa- 
tient of  contradiction.  The  slightest  resist- 
ance to  his  will,  the  semblance  of  contempt  of 
his  authority,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  his  re- 


**  StraflPoid  papers,  i.  421.  442.  450.  464.  476.  494.  521.— ii.  36. 
76.  82. 93.  99. 
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sentment ;  and  from  that  moment,  the  unfortu-  CHAP, 
nate  offender  was  marked  out  for  ruin.  He  ^'^^ 
adopted  the  same  motto  with  archbishop  Laud : 
the  word  "  thorough"  was  echoed  back  from 
one  to  the  other  in  their  private  correspondence; 
and  the  subject  of  their  mutual  exhortations 
was  the  rejection  of  half  measures,  and  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  obedience  by  the  terror 
of  punishment.  In  conformity  with  these 
maxims,  Wentworth  spared  no  man  whom  he 
thought  hostile  to  his  views :  and  his  resent- 
ment fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  almost 
every  individual  whom  he  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  office  at  his  arrival.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  not  immaculate  charac- 
ters: in  a  government  like  that  of  Ireland, 
where  fortunes  were  continually  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown  or  of  the  people,  few 
public  men  could  bear  a  close  investigation  into 
their  conduct  ;**  but  their  real  offence  consisted 
not  in  their  previous  peculations,  it  was  their 
want  of  zeal  to  concur  with  the  deputy,  their  • 
unguarded  disapprobation  of  his  measures, 
which  entitled  them  to  his  enmity. 
It  happened  one  day  that  Annesley,  a  lieu-  .p^|  ^ 

! MountQor- 

riB. 
•  Of  Balfour  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  Wentwortb,  that "  he 
«  had  done  as  many  outrages  and  grievous  misdemeanours,  as  ever 
'^  vizier  basha  bad  done  under  the  grand  seignior.  There  was  not 
^  such  a  tyrant  in  the  king*8  dominions,  who,  utterly  drunk  with  the 
"  vice  of  violence,  had  with  unequal  and  tottering  paces  trod  down 
*•  hk  majesty*s  people  on  every  side,''    Strafford  papers  ii.  245, 
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tenant  in  the  army,  who  had  once  been  caned 
by  Wentworth  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  placed 
a  stool  on  his  foot  at  a  time  when  he  was 
suffering  from  the  gout.  The  circumstance 
was  casually  mentioned  at  the  table  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  lord  Mountnorris,  the  vice- 
treasurer,  exclaimed,  "  Annesley  has  a  brother 
**  who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  revenge," 
These  words  were  reported  to  Wentworth, 
who  was  dissatisfie'd,  and  perhaps  justly,  with 
the  conduct  of  Mountnorris  in  his  office.  He 
dissembled  for  a  time,  but  six  months  later  the 
vice-treasurer,  (he  bore  a  captain's  commission) 
1635.  was  summoned  before  a  court  martial,  on  a 
^*  *^*  charge  of  mutiny  founded  on  this  very  expres- 
sion. The  deputy  appeared  both  as  prosecutor 
and  president ;  and  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  court,  pronounced  the 
judgment,  that  the  prisoner  had  beep  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  war,  and 
should  therefore  suffer  death.  He  did  not, 
however,  carry  it  into  execution.  He  had 
sufficiently  humbled  Mountnorris ;  and,  since 
his  pride  had  been  gratified,  he  joined  with  the 
court  in  recommending  him  to  the  king  as  a  fit 
object  of  mercy.*^  ^ 
worth^s  ^^fi^y<^  ^Q^g  comptgftYed  of  WentworthV 
apology,     despdtisiff  .-^l!li§  iasf  ^ct"  bf  *  dppresfeiiyft*  sQi^mecl 

**Strafior^ptiper8,u/392/44?!^49^^  *509;''-5l2.  5l4. 

519.'    Clarendon  papers,  u446/l5'43.' 594.  "" 
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to  unite  every  voice  against  him.  Though  CHAP. 
Charles  assured  him  of  his  protection,  he  ^^ 
debited  it  expedient  to  answer  his  accusers  in 
person ;  and  having  obtained  permission  to  visit 
his  estates  in  Yorkshire,  improved  the  oppoF^ 
tunity  to  pronounce  before  the  king  and  council 
an  elaborate,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  plausi** 
ble  defence  of  his  administration.  He  had 
bettered,  he  observed,  the  condition  of  the 
clCTgy,  had  disciplined  the  army,  had  im- 
proved the  revenue,  had  purified  the  courts  of 
justice,  had  cleared  the  seas  of  the  pirates,  and 
had  encouraged  the  growth  of  flax  and  the 
manufacture  of  linens.^  Insinuations  had, 
indeed,  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  treated 
with  undue  severity  the  most  faithful  officers  of 
the  crown.  But  it  sliould  be  recollected  that 
Ireland  was  not,  as  England,  a  country  where 
men  had  been  taught  by  habit  obedience  to  the 
laws.  There  the  authority  of  the  king  had 
been  perpetually  controlled  by  the  influence  of 
his  servants.  To  re-establish  order  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  highest  subjects  feel 
that  they  were  amenable  to  the  law ;  and  to 
teach  all,  by  the  punishment  of  a  few,  that 
under  a  wise  and  righteous  monarch,  no  rank, 

^  He  lud  ipeat  £1000  in  th#  purchatt  of  flax  M«d»  wad  btd  pro- 
OBi^  wo^mea  (a^  Fltndsn^  M  ^  tiieM^iMtiiQe  haeadflPLVottief 
to  loot  out  tho  manufacture  of  wool,  that  ttie  Iqeb  nufht  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  EngUah,  but  ihouU  be  dblig^  to  iepead 
en  tfaeas  fK  elolliiog.  derandoa  p^Mii  U.  19. 
vol..   X.  M 
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no  wealth,  no  connexions,  could  screen  th« 
guilty  from  the  retribution  due  to  their  trans^ 
gressions.  Charles  applauded  the  vigour  of 
his  deputy ;  and  Wentworth  returned  in  triumph 
to  Ireland/®  If  we  consider  him  merely  as  a 
servant,  with  no  other  duty  to  perform  than  to 
seek  the  immediate  profit  of  his  master,  he  wa« 
certainly  deserving  of  the  praise  and  gratitude 
of  the  king ;  but  he  had  broken  the  royal  word 
to  the  natives,  had  harassed  them  by  fine3, 
compositions,  and  plantations,  and  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  all  ranks  of  people,  whatever  was 
their  origin  or  whatever  their  religion. 
Scotland.  Much,  however,  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  England  were  aggrieved,  they  betrayed  no 
disposition  to  oppose  open  force  to  the  un^ 
just  pretensions  of  their  sovereign :  it  was  in 
Scotland  that  the  flame  was  first  kindled, 
which  gradually  spread,  till  it  involved  the. 
three  kingdoms  in  one  common  conflagration. 
When  Charles  returned  from  his  visit  to  his 
native  country  .in  1633,  he  brought  back  with 
him  strong  feelings  of  resentment  against  the 
lords  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  his  favourite 
measures  in  parliament.  Among  these  one  of 
Trial  of  the  most  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  or 
Baimerino  obstinacy  was  the  lord  Balmerino,  who  was 
soon  made  to  learn  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  could  not  be  resisted  with  impunity. 

**  Clar^adoB  pap.?w,  ii.  IC— 21. 
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Duiing  the  parliament,  a  petition  in  favour  of    CHAP, 
the  dissidents  had  been  prepared,  though  on    ^^p,^^,,^ 
consideration  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to 
present  it.     It  was  drawn  in  language  which 
must  have  proved  ungrateful  to  the  royal  ear, 
and  abounded  in  offensive  insinuations,  which 
it  is  acknowledged,  were  incapable  of  proof. 
Some  copies  of  this   instrument   crept  after- 
waids  into  circulation,  and  one  of  them  was 
traced  to  Balmerino,  who  had  in  confidence 
and  under  a  promise  of  secresy,  communicated 
it  to  a  friend.     Spottiswood,  archbishop  of  St.  cJ^^ 
Andrews,   hastened   with  the  information  to 
London :  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
obnoxious  nobleman  on  two  statutes  passed  in 
the  late  reign,  by  one  of  which  to  utter  slandet 
against  the  king's  person,  estate  or  government, 
by  the  other  not  to  apprehend  or  reveal  the 
known   author   of  such    slander,  were  mad^ 
crimes  punishable  with   death.     The  excep-  ©ecso, 
tions  taken  against  the  dittay  or  indictment, 
were  repelled  by  the  court:  and  the  fact  of 
Balmerino's  guilt  as  to  the  concealment  of  the 
author,   was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  eight 
jurors  against  seven.     But  judgment  of  death  ^ar^' 
was  not  pronounced  :  the  people  assembled  in  ' 

crowds ;  and  plans  were  arranged  to  massacre 
both  the  jurors  who  had  given  the  verdict,  and 
the  judges  who  had  presided  at  the  trial.  Trar 
quaire,  the  lord  treasurer,  hastened  to  procure 
a  respite :   the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people, 

E  2 
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CHAP,  the  novelty  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  cruelty 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  where  opinion 
was  so  divided  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  prisoner,  were  repeatedly  suggested. to  the 
royal  consideration ;  and  Charles,  after  a  delay 
of  some  months,  ungraciously  and  reluctantly 
signed  a  pardon.  That  resentment  had  some 
share  m  this  most  odious  prosecution  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  the  king  failed  in  his  prin- 
cipal object :  he  sought  to  intimidate,  to  tame 
the  stubborn  spirit  of  Jiis  countrymen,  and  to 
bend  their  necks  to  that  yoke  which  was 
already  prepared  for  them  by  archbishop  Laud 
and  a  junto  of  Scottish  prelates.  But  the 
danger  of  Balmerino  produced  an  opposite 
effect.  The  people  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  other  offence 
than  his  previous  .advocacy  of  their  rights  and 
religion :  warned  by  his  example  they  resolved 
to  stand  by  each  other:  they  watched  with 
jealousy  every  proceeding  of  the  court :  and 
were  ready,  on  the  first  provocation,  to  unite 
as  one  man,  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties 
and  of  their  kirk.*^ 


•H!»weli*8  State  Trials,  iii.  591—712.  Balfour,  ii.  210—220. 
Burnetts  own  times,  i.  25.  Laud*s  Troubles,  94.  1  he  justice  gene- 
ral  «*  found  and  declared  that  Balmerino  had  incurred  the  paia  of 
"  death  contained  in  the  acts  of  parliament,'*  (State  Trials,  712.) 
*fbut  the  sentence  pronouncing  against  him  was  delayed,  sore 
**  against  the  bishope's  will,  (quho  raged  lyke  a  tempestuous  sea 
"  therat)  wntil  his  m'«j«;stie  should  be  adwertissed,"    Balf,  ii.  219, 
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The  king's  father  in  1616  had  extorted  from 
the  general  assembly  an  act  authorizing  the 
composition  of  a  book  of  common  prayer,  and  Newser- 
a  code  of  ecclesiastical  law ;  two  concessions 
most  hateful  to  the  feelmgs  of  orthodox  Scots- 
men, because  the  one  tended  to  abolish  the  use 
of  extemporary  prayer,  the  other  to  subject 
the  conduct  of  ministers  to  the  control  of  the 
bishops.  A  liturgy,  however,  was  compiled  : 
it  received  several  corrections  from  the  pen  of 
the  royal  divine,  and  was  sent  back  to  Scotland 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  prelates. 
But  the  disrepute  in  which  the  assembly  of 
1616  was  held,  and  the  resistance  which  had 
been  made  to  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  damped 
the  zeal  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  bishops : 
and  the  project  seemed  to  have  died  away, 
when  it  was  afterwards  revived  in  1629  by  the 
piety  or  policy  of  Charles.**  Laud,  indeed, 
laboured  strenuously  to  establish  at  once  the 
English  liturgy:  but  his  reasoning  and  influ- 
ence were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  deemed  it  a  dis- 
grace to. their  country  to  owe  either  the  service, 
or  the  discipline  of  their  churcli,  to  their  Eng- 
lish neighbours.  To  four  of  the  prelates,  whose 
principles  or  subserviency  had  lately  raised 

^  Though  the  covenanters  attribute  this  •*  novation  '?  to  Laud,  he 
solemnly  declares  in  the  history  of  his  troubles,  that  he  received  the 
first  notice  of  it  from  the  king  during  his  sickness  in  1629.  Laud*s 
Troubles,  168. 
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CHAP,  them  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  the  king  as- 
.^^*^^y  signed  the  task  of  compiling  the  code  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  the  form  of  public  worship, 
but  with  instructions  that  the  first  should  com- 
bine a  selection  from  the  acts  of  the  Scottish 
assemblies,  together  with  the  more  ancient 
canons,  and  that  the  second  shoald  carefully 
preserve  the  substance,  though  it  might  recede 
in  a  few  unimportant  particulars  from  the 
English  liturgy.  Each,  as  soon  as  it  was  com-^ 
pleted,  was  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
prelates  of  Canterbury,  London,  and  Norwich; 
several  corrections  and  improvements  were 
suggested  and  admitted,  and  the  amended 
copies  received  the  royal  approbation.  Charles 
ordered  both  to  be  published  and  observed: 
but  the  canons  made  their  appearance  nearly 
a  year  before  the  service.** 
1636.  ^*  ^^  certainly  a  bold  and  chivalrous  at- 
Oct  18.  tempt.  Charles  had  no  right  to  impose  on  the 
poged.  nation  a  new  form  of  worship,  or  new  rules  of 
conduct  abhorrent  from  its  religious  habits  and 
persuasion.     He  was  not  by  law  the  head  of 


«■  Bibliotheca  Regia,  125—138.  The  foaith  canon  of  chapter  riii. 
provides  that  "  as  no  reformation  in  doctrine  or  discipline  can  be 
^  made  perfect  at  once»  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  kirk  at  any  time 
**  to  make  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,**  kc.  The  Scottish  bishc^ 
deemed  this  canon  of  great  importance,  and  begged  it  might  not  be 
altered.  Laud  approved  of  it,  and  expressed  bis  satisiaction  that 
^  its  true  meaning  remained  still  under  the  curtain.**  Dalrymple^  ii< 
13.    Uud*s  Troubles^  101. 
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the  church :  he  had  not  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  assembly  or  of  the  parliament ;  nor 
could  he  expect  that  the  Scottish  clergy 
would  resign  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  their  legislative  power,  or  the  use 
of  extemporary  prayer.^  They  cherished  these 
privileges  as  belonging  to  them  of  divine  right: 
they  boasted  that  they  were  not  fettered  and 
shackled  with  forms  and  rubrics  :  they  claimed 
the  right  of  introducing  all  subjects  of  local  or 
national  interest  into  their  addresses  to  heaven, 
and  of  kindling  the  passions  of  their  hearers 
by  the  solemnity  of  their  appeals  to  the  know- 
ledge and  justice  of  the  Almighty.  The  book 
of  canons  had  warned  them  to  be  on  their 
guard:  and  the  moment  the  liturgy  was  an- 
nounced, woes  and  curses  were  showered  from 
every  pulpit  on  the  heads  of  the  men,  who 
sought  "  to  gag  the  spirit  of  God,  and  to  de- 
'*  pose  Christ  from  his  throne,  by  betraying  to 
*'  the  civil  magistrate  the  authority  of  the 
"  kirk."  These  denunciations  created  a  spirit 
of  the  wildest  fanaticism  :  but  while  resistance 
was  threatened  and  prepared,  the  leaders,  with 
a  degree  of  caution  which  seldom  accompanies 
religious  enthusiasm,  contrived  to  eschew  dan- 
ger to  themselves  by  transferring  the  pious 
task  *'  to  the  christian  valyancie  of  the  godly 


*•  The  king  enjoined  both  the  boctk  of  canons  and  the  new  service 
by  "  his  authority  royal."    Bib.  Regia.  136.  138.     Balfour,  ii.  224, 
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On  the  appointed  day  the  bishop  and  deatt 
of  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  the  lords  of  the 
council,  the  judges,  and  the  magistrates,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  high  church,  vhich  had  been 
selected  for  the  cathedral.  It  was  already 
crowded,  and  chiefly  with  females;  From  the 
moment  the  dean  commenced  the  service,  no'^ 
thing  was  to  be  heard  but  groans,  hisses,  and 
imprecations.  The  women  of  all  ranks  began 
to  exclaim  that  *'  the  mass  was  entered,  that 
"  Baal  was  in  the  church :"  they  upbraided 
the  minister  with  the  most  injurious  names  and 
epithets ;  they  brandished  at  him  the  stools  on 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  sit;  some 
even  threw  them  in  the  direction  of  the  pul«^ 
pit.^  The  dean,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  re- 
signed the  post  of  honour  to  his  superior  in 
dignity  and  courage,  the  bishop :  but  no  sooner 
did  that  prelate  open  his  mouth,  than  his  voice 
was  drowned  amidst  cries  of  fox,  wolf,  belly* 
god,  (an  allusion  to  his  corpulency,)  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  stool,  which  flung  from  a 
strong  arm,  whizzed  close  by  his  ear,  admo- 
nished him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  In 
this  stage  the  magistrates  by  their  exertions 

^**  Ane  gndly  woman  when  sche  hard  a  young  man  bdiind 
^  sounding  forth  amen  to  that  h'ewcompbsed  comedie,  ichequicklfo 
^  turned  her  about,  and  after  fche  had  warmed  both  his  cheekft 
^  with  the  weight  of  her  bands,  sdie  thus  shot  agamst  him  the 
"  thunder  bolt  of  her  leal :  « &ke  thief/  said  sche,  •  is  there  na 
*  *  uther  patrt  of  the  churche  to  sing  mess  in,  but  thou  most  dng 
»•  •  it  at  my  It^e  ?* "    BaKcur,  Stonie  fidd  day. 
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kHcceeded  in  exchidiog  the  most  riotous  from 
the  church:  the  doors  were  locked,  and  the 
service  proce6d6d  lumdst  repeated  interrup- 
tttuis  from  showers^  of  stones  which  demolished 
tht^  Wind<iws»  and  from  loud  cries  frbin^  the 
people  without,15f^'  a  pape,  a  pape,  anti-christ^ 
*^^  stane  him,  pull  him  down."  At  the  conclu* 
fmtk  the  prelate  d^parted^  in  haste  to  his  ]odg«» 
ings,  which  were  at  a  small  distance  :  but  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  crowd  of  female  saints, 
who  threw  him  on  the  ground  >  and  rolled  him 
in  the  mire.  In  the  afternoon  precautions  were 
taken,  and  the  service  was  read  with  little 
interruption  to  a  thin  and  select  auditory :  but 
the  bishop  on  his  appearance  in  the  street^ 
would  have  met  with  the  fate  of  St.  Stephen^ 
had  not  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  snatched  him 
from  martyrdom,  and  afforded  him  an  asylum 
in  his  carriage.  The  women,  however,  fol- 
lowed, shouting  and  hurling  stones,  till  the 
gates  of  Holyrood- house  closed  upon  him,  and 
disappointed  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers.** 


**  Compare  Nalson,  i.  6—8.  Guthry,  23.  Baillie,  5.  Claren- 
don*  k  109.  with  several  origiDal  passages  collected  by  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Bfodie,  ii.  452.  It  appears  that  the  women  in  all  places  were 
put  in  the  front  of  the  rioters.  In  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  William 
Annan  had,  in  a  sermon,  spoken  farourably  of  **  the  buke.**  •  **  At 
**  the  outgoing  of  the  church  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  honestest 
M  women,  in  one  voice  before  the  bishops  and  magistrates,  fell  a 

^TaHing,  cursing,  scolding,  with  clamours  on  Mr*  Annan** 

f  Ha  i«  no  aooner  in  the  tUeet  at  nine  o^clock,  in  a  dark,  night,  widi 
^*  three  or  four  ministers  with  him,  but  some  huTtdrads  of  enraged 
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CHAP.  Such  an  outrage  under  a  vigorous  govern- 
ment would  have  been  met  with  prompt  and 
adequate  punishment :  but  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  in  Scotland  were  slow  to  engage  in  a 
contest  in  which  they  felt  no  interest,  and  the 
issue  of  which  seemed  more  than  doubtful. 
They  saw  that  a  strong  prejudice  against 
episcopacy  existed  among  their  countrymen  ; 
that  the  restoration  of  the  order  was  connected 
in  the  minds  of  the  nobility  with  the  probable 
loss  of  the  church  lands  still  in  tlieir  posses- 
sion ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  eight  pre- 
lates into  the  council,  the  appointment  of  one 
to  be  chancellor,  and  the  power  assigned  to 
them  of  choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles 
in  the  last  parliament,  had  excited  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  classes,**  Under  such  discouraging 
circumstances  they  shrunk  from  the  contest, 
and  left  the  execution  of  the  royal  will  to  the 
earl  of  Traquaire,  the  treasurer;  an  unwel- 
come and  invidious  task,  which  drew  on  him 


*'  woiDGn  of  all  qualities  are  about  hiin  with  neaves,  staves,  and 
^  peats,  but  no  stones.  They  beat  him  sore.  His  cloak,  ruff,  and 
**  hat  were  rent.  However  he  escaped  all  bloody  wounds,  yet  h^ 
**  was  in  grej»t  danger  even  of  killing,"    Baillie,  8. 

•* "  I  find  this  the  prime  reason  of  the  nobility's  proceedings— 
**  eight  of  the  bishops  being  lords  of  the  articles,  who  had  the  power 
''  to  chuse  other  eight  of  the  nobility,  whom  they  knew  most  ad« 
**  dieted  to  his  majesty,  and  these  sixteen  the  rest,  so  Uiat  all  de« 
••  pended  upon  them,  and  they  upon  hi?  majesty."  Dalrymple'i 
Memorials,  47. 
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the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  without 
securing  to  him  the  gratitude  of  his  sovereign. 
The  failure  of  every  measure  prescribed  by 
Charles  induced  the  prelatic  party  to  accuse 
him  of  treachery:  his  best  justification  will 
be  found  in  the  conduct  of  their  opponents, 
who  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  hatred,  as 
their  most  vigilant  and  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nent. 

If  the  proceedings  in  Edinburgh  excited  the  Establish^ 
astonishment  of  the  king,  his  indecision  allowed  ? xabiet.'* 
the    gradual    formation   of   an    authority,  to 
which,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  was  compelled  Aug.  23. 
to    submit.     Four    ministers    had    petilioned 
against  the  order  to  read  the  new  service  :  the 
answer  was  deferred :  their  numbers  increased : 
and  a  second  delay  multiplied  the  petitions  to 
sixty-eight.     Edinburgh   was    crowded    with  Oct.  is. 
thousands  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom :  Nov.  16. 
and   the  recurrence  of  religious  riots,  which 
nearly  conferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on 
the  lord  treasurer  and  two  of  the  bishops, 
induced  the  council  to  assent  to  a  proposal, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  ,the 
petitioners  should  be  represented  by  a  depu- 
tation permanently  resident    in    the  capitaL 
The  nobility,  the  gentry  of  the  counties,  the 
clergy  of  the  presbyteries,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  burghs,  chose  severally  a  "  table"  or 
board  of  representatives,  and  from  each  table, 
four  members  were  selected  to  form  a  commit- 
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tee  of  superintendence  and  government,  with 
power  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  others,  and 
to  decide  on  all  questions  in  the  last  resort. 
With  these  five  boards  in  the  capital  corre- 
sponded others  in  the  country;  their  orders 
were  received  with  respect,  and  executed  with 
promptitude ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  tables 
possessed  and  exercised  an  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland. 
The  contrivers  of  this  plan,  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  committees^  were  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  Balmerino,  Lindsey,  Lothian,  Loudon, 
Tester,  and  Cranston.^ 

Petitions.  As  the  petitioners  grew  in  numbers,  they 
advanced  in  their  demands.  They  required 
the  formal  revocation  of  the  liturgy,  of  the 
book  of  canons,  and  of  the  court  of  high  com* 
mission.  They  accused  the  bishops  as  the 
authors  of  the  troubles  which  agitated  Scot- 
land: they  "declined"  their  authority;  they 
protested  against  every  act  of  council,  to  which 
any  of  the  prelates  should  be  parties.     At  the 

t^A9.  expiration  of  seven  months  Traquaire  was 
ordered  to  publish  a  proclamation  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling,  declaring  the  tables  un- 
lawful,- pardoning  all  who  should  peaceably 

•«  Baillie,  9.  10.  15.  23.  25.  Rwhworth,  ii.  394.  Hardwicke 
papers,  ii.  96.  103.  fiumety  Memoirs  of  HamiltoD,  53.  Nalson  i. 
16—18.  It  is  plaia  that  the  consequences  j>f  his  obstinacy  were 
pointed  out  to  the  king  by  the  council  in  Edinburgh.  Hard.  pap.  ii. 
95^100.     Balfour,  ii.  280—238. 
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return  to  their  homes,  and  commanding  all  CHAP, 
strangers  to  depart  under  the  penalty  of  trea-  ^^^,^ 
son.  But  the  petitioners  were  previously 
acquainted  with  this  order :  they  met  in  con- 
siderable  numbers  both  in  Stirling  and  Edin-r 
burgh;  and  as  soon  as  the  herald  had  per- 
formed his  office,  read  and  affixed  to  the 
market-cross  a  counter  protestation.  This  ex* 
traordinary  procedure  was  held  a  sufficient 
ground  to  disobey  the  royal  command. ^^ 

But  the  leaders  of  the  anti-episcopal  party  A  new 
adopted  another  and  most  efficient  expedient.  ^^^^ 
They  composed  a  new  covenant.  It  commenced 
with  one  of  more  antient  date,  containing  a 
general  profession  of  faith,  and  a  minute  abju- 
ration of  the  doctrines  and  practices  attributed 
to  the  church  of  Rome :  to  it  was  appended  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  which 
confirmed  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  kirk, 
and  inflicted  punishment  on  its  opponents :  and 
then  followed  the  vow,  in  which  the  subscrib- 
ers bound  themselves,  '*  by  the  great  name  of 
"  the  Lord  their  God,"  to  defend  the  true  reli- 
gion, to  resist  all  contrary  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, and  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  the  king, 
his  person  and  authority,  in  preservation  of  the 
religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom :  a 
clause  which,  by  limiting  the  obedience  of  the 

"  BaiJlie,  1%.  28. 29.  34. 42^14.  Large  declaration,  48.  Hard- 
wkke  papery  ii.  97— 101  Rushwortfa,  il.  406.  Nal^n.  i  20-^ 
«7. 
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subject,  was  construed  to  authorize  rebellion, 
whenever  the  measures  pursued  by  the  so- 
vereign should  be  represented  by  the  tables  as 
contrary  to  the  laws,  or  liberties,  or  religion  of 
Scotland.  By  orders  from  the  committees, 
every  Scotsman  who  valued  the  pure  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  kirk,  was  summoned  to  the 
capital  to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  as  a  prepara- 
ifar.  1.  tionfor  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  between 
Israel  and  God :  and  on  the  appointed  day 
zealots  of  each  sex,  and  of  every  rank  and  pro- 
fession, from  the  highlands  as  well  as  the  low* 
lands,  crowded  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles.  The 
service  began  with  a  long  exhortation  and  most 
fervent  prayer ;  the  congregation  rose;  and  all 
with  arms  outstretched  to  heaven  swore  to  the 
contents  of  the  covenant.  They  shouted,  wept, 
and  embraced  each  other  ;  God  was  appeased ; 
their  backsliding  and  apostacy  were  forgiven. 
From  the  capital  the  enthusiasm  quickly  dif- 
fused itself  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom; 
and  the  number  of  the  covenanters  in  every 
county  exceeded  that  of  their  opponents  in  the 
proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one.* 

»  Baillie,  35.  Rushworth,  ii.  754—778.  Guthry,  34.  36. 
Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  103.  107.  "  If  you  knew  what  odd,  uncouth, 
^  insolent,  and  ridiculous  courses  they  use  to  draw  in  silly  ignorant 
*  fools,  fearful  fasards,  women  and  boys,  I  can  hardly  say  whether  it 

^  would  afford  his  majesty  more  occasion  of  laughter  or  anger 

**  You  eoold  not  hai^e  chused  but  laugh  to  have  seen  pipers  and 
**  candle-makers  in  oiv  town  committed  to  the  town-jail  by  our 
**  aealousMr.  Mayor;  and  herdmen  and  hiremen  laid  in  the  stocks 
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James,  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  had  established  a  privy  council  of  Scots- 
men, charged  exclusively  with  the  affairs  of  Hamiitoa 
their  native  country.  By  the  advice  of  this  sioner. 
council,  after  three  months  had  been  spent  in 
deliberation,  Charles  resolved  to  suppress  the 
covenant  by  open  force ;  and  in  the  interval, 
while  he  made  preparations  for  the  contest,  to 
send  the  marquess  of  Hamilton,  as  his  commis* 
sioner,  to  Scotland.  Hamilton  was  instructed  to 
promise  that  **  the  practice  of  the  liturgy  and  the 
*'  canons  should  never  be  pressed  in  any  other 
"  than  a  fair  and  legal  way,  and  that  the  high 
**  commission  should  be  so  rectified  as  never  to 
"  impugn  the  laws,  or  to  be  a  just  grievance  to 
'*  loyal  subjects ;"  and  that  the  king,  instead  of 
punishing  those  who  had  lately  taken  an  illegal 
covenant,  would  pardon  the  offence,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  immediately  renounce  it, 
and  deliver  up  the  bond  to  the  commissioner. 
As  he  approached,  a  national  fast  was  enjoined  Junes. 
to  beg  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  kirk  ;  and 
twenty,  some  say  sixty,  thousand  covenanters, 
with  five  hundred  of  their  ministers,  received 
him  at  Leith,  and  conducted  him  to  the  capital.  Jum  la 


^  apand  doMm  the  country,  and  all  for  refusing  to  put  their  hand  to 
'*  the  pen,  as  a  thousand  have  .done,  who  cannot  writ^  indeed  \ 
^  and  yet  you  would  have  laughed  better  to  have  seen  the  wives 

^in  Edinburgh,  so  many  of  them  as  could  notsubflerlbe 

"......  bold  all  up  their  hands  when  the  covenant ....  was  ready  as 

"  soldiers  do  when  they  pass  a  muster.''     Dalrymple,  ii.  25. 
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CHAP.    Alarmed  at  their  union,  and  pretensions,  and 
obstinacy,  he  concealed  his  instructions ;  made 


two  successive  journeys  to  London  to  convey 
information,  and  receive  the  commands  of  his 

Sept.  17.  sovereign ;  and  on  his  second  return  published 
a  proclamation  "  discharging"  the  service 
book,  the  book  of  canons,  and  the  high  com- 
mission court,  dispensing  with  the  five  articles 
of  the  assembly  of  Perth,  excusing  the  intrants 
into  the  ministry  from  the  oath  of  supremacy 

Sept  23.  and  of  canonical  obedience,  commanding  all 
persons  to  lay  aside  the  new  covenant,  and  to 
take  that  which  had  been  published  by  the 
king's  father  in  1589,  and  summoning  a  free 
assembly  of  the  kirk  against  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  a  parliament  against  that  of  May 
in  the  following  year.^ 

Conces-  These  were  concessions  which,  at  an  earlier 

r^uiecL  period,  would  have  been  accepted  with  grati- 
tude, fiut  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Charles 
not  only  to  act  with  insincerity  himself,  but  to 
be  surrounded  by  counsellors  equally  insin« 
cere,  who,  while  they  sought  to  obtain  his  fa- 
vour, by  conforming  their  advice  to  his  wishes. 


••  Baillie,  60.  79.  Balfour,  H.  264—288.  Rushworth,  ii.  752.  754. 
787.  BixmeU  Hamiltons,  82.  88.  Nalson,  i.  32—57.  Thai 
Charles  meant  only  to  temporize  appears  from  the  Strafford  papers, 
ii.  181. 184—186. 188.  and  his  letters  to  Hamilton,  *«  Your  chief  end 
**  being  now  to  win  time,  that  they  may  commit  public  follies,  until 
•«  I  be  ready  to  si^presa  them.**  Bumet*s  Ramiltons,  55, 56,  57« 
«9l60. 
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were  careful  at  the  same  time  to  purchase  the 
good  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  by  perfidiously 
communicating  to  them  his  real  intentions.  The 
Scottish  leaders  received  information .  that  no 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  this  apparent 
change  of  disposition  in  the  monarch ;  that  his 
object  was  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  security, 
till  he  had  completed  his  preparations  for  war ; 
and  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  enforce 
whatever  he  had  now  withdrawn,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army.  They 
determined  to  persist  in  their  union  ;  and  op-  Sept.  2«, 
posed  to  the  royal  proclamation  a  formal  pro- 
test, shewing  by  sixteen  reasons  that  to  assent 
to  the  demands  of  the  king  would  be  to  betray 
the  cause  of  6od^  and  to  act  against  the  dictates 
of  conscience.^ 

It  was  expected  that  Charles  would  forbid  AisemWy 
the  meeting  of  the  assembly;  but  he  ordered  gow. 
the  commissioner  to  attend,  in  hope  that  the 
violence  of  the  members  would  provoke  him  to 
'dissolve  it,  and  would  justify,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  English  subjects,  his  intended  appeal  to 


*  Rushworth,  772—780.  Nalsoa,  i.  64.  Balfour,  292.  There 
is  in  Dalrymple  a  curious  letter  of  information  from  some  friend  to 
ibe  covenanters,  which  shews  that  many  Englishmen  wished  success 
(to  the  Scots^  with  the  view  of  emigrating  to  Scotland,  that  tfiey  might 
not  be  compelled  to  conform  by  the  prelates  in  England.  The 
writer  therefore  begs,  that  whenever  they  agree  to  a  pacification^  one 
article  may  be  that  the  subjects  of  each  kitigdom  may  freely  dwell  is 
ttbe  other.    iL  42. 

VOL.  X.  J 
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arms.  The  tables  were  masters  of  the  elec- 
tions :  they  procured  one  lay  elder  and  four 
lay  assessors,  to  be  returned  from  every  pres-^ 
bytery ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  their  friends, 
becaite  sufficiently  numerous  to  control  the 
few  among  the  clergy,  who  hesitated  to  approve 

Nor  21.  of  their  proceedings.  The  assembly  met  at 
Glasgow,  and  a  week  was  spent  in  violent  and 
irritating  debates.  The  commissioner  protest- 
ed against  the  part  taken  by  the  tables  in  the 
elections,  against  the  introduction  of  the  lay 
eWers,  a  practice  discontinued  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  reign,  and  against  the  au- 
thfentidity  of  certain  written  volumes  which 
were  produced,  as  containing  the  acts  of  the 
more  ancient  assemblies,  acts  hitherto  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  but  now  most  ptovidentially 
discovered.  On  every  stibject  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers :  and  when  Henderson, 
the  moderator,  prepared  to  put  the  question 
respecting   the    declinator  of  the   bishops,^* 

jNoy.^d.  he  conceived  that  the  moment  described  in 
his  4nstitictions  was  come,  and  suddenly  rising, 
dissolved  the  assembly.  His  manner,  his 
tears,  and  his  language,  persuaded  the  mem- 
bers, that  if  his  vdice  was  against,  yet  his 
heart  was  with  them ;  but  if  we  may  believe  his 
letter  to  the  king,  his  distress  arose  from  the 


"  The  declinator  was  a  protestation  against  the  authority  of  the 
assembly*    It  is  in  Nalson,  i.  249. 
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calamities  which  he  saw  ready  to  burst  on  his 
country.  He  blamed  both  parties,  the  pre- 
sumption and  disobedience  of  the  covenanters, 
the  illegal  proceedings,  the  ambition  and  the 
immorality  of  several  amoif  g  the  bishops ;  and 
conceiving  his  life  in  danger,  bequeathed  his 
children  to  the  care  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  Nov.  38. 
sons  might  be  bred,  and  the  daughters  married, 
in  England.  He  added,  that  from  Scotland  he 
wished  to  be  divorced  for  ever.^ 

But  the  members  were  not  inclined  to  dis- 
perse at  the  mere  mandate  of  the  sovereign. 
Encouraged  by  the  accession  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who  from  that  moment  became  the 
head  of  the  covenanters,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  in  spiritual  matters  the  kirk  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  disso- 
lution of  the  assembly  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioner was  illegal  and  void.  The  three  next 
weeks  were  employed  in  the  revision  of  every 
ecclesiastical  regulation  introduced  since  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  liturgy,  ordini^,  book  of  canons,  and  court 
of  high  commission  were  condemned  ;  episco- 
pacy was  abolished ;  and  the  bishops  them- 
selves with  the  ministers,  the  known  fautors  of 
the  bishops,  were  excommunicated  or  deprived. 
Charles  by  proclamation  annulled  these  pro- 


*  Uaidwkko  papen,  ii.  113«-121.    Baillie,  9G— 115,  Rmhwotth, 
ii.840— S57.    Balfour,  301-^03. 
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ceedings :     the    Scots    received    them    with 
transports  of  joy,  and  celebrated  a  day  of  na-^ 
Dec.  20.     tional  thanksgiving  for  their  delivery  from  pre- 
lacy and  popery.^ 
Prepaim-         While  the  covenanters  thus  steadily  pursued 
war.  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  they  Mrere  not  in- 

attentive to  the  danger  which  threatened  them 
from  England.  Their  preparations  for  war 
kept  pace  with  those  of  their  sovereign.  The 
1539  supreme  committee  in  Edinburgh  issued  its 
-Jta.  d.  commands  to  the  inferior  boards  in  the  several 
presbyteries ;  and  religious  enthusiasm  ensured 
obedience.  Every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  regularly  trained ;  officers,  who  had 
grown  old  in  actual  ser\nce,  hastened  from  the 
Swedish  and  Dutch  armies  to  animate  and 
exercise  their  countrymen;  and  arms  and 
ammunition  were  ftirnished  by  the  Scottish 
merchants  in  Holland.  Money  was  the  prin- 
cipal desideratum.  A  scanty  supply  was 
obtained  ifrom  some  of  the  rich  citizens  in 
Edinburgh :  many  of  the  nobility  sent  their 
plate  to  be  coined  at  the  mint :  and  a  liberal 
present  was  received  from  a  secret  and  unex- 
pected friend,  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  That 
minister  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  to 
take  revenge  on  the  English  throne  for  the  aid 
so  often  supplied  to  the  French   huguenots. 


^  Hardwidce  papers,  ii.  124,    Baillie,  115—149.     Riishworth^ 
ii.  872. 875—881.    Nalson,  i.  97—120.    Balfour,  303—315. 
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when  they  ro^e  in  arms  against  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  on  Charles  in  particular,  for  his 
recent  opposition  to  the  meditated  reduction 
of  Dunkirk  by  the  king  of  France.  On  this 
account,  he  twice  sent  Chambers,  his  almoner, 
to  Scotland,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  troubles ;  procured 
the  release  of  6000  stand  of  arms,  which  had 
been  bought  for  the  covenanters,  and  seized 
by  the  states  of  Holland ;  and  ordered  the 
French  ambassador  in  London,  to  pay  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  general  Lesley, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Germany,  and 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief.^ 
But  the  last  transaction  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  Had  it  been  known  to  the  ministers, 
their  bigotry  would  have  pronounced  it  a  sa- 
crilegious violation  of  their  covenant  with  the 
Almighty.  Already,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
solicit  assistance  from  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany,  and  the  catholic  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  they  had  replied  that  the  Lutherans 
were  heretics,  the  catholics  idolaters :  and  that 
to  have  recourse  to  either,  would  be  to  refuse 
the  protection  of  God,  and  to  lean  to  the  bro- 
ken reed  of  Egypt.^ 


**  Dairy mple,  ii.  47.  Nouvelles  lettres  d'Estrades,  i.  8..  The 
earl  of  Leicester,  at  Paris,  had  discovered  some  trace  of  this  iu- 
trigue,  hut  was  unable  to  follow  it  up.  Sydney  papers,  ii.  562. 672. 
596.  599. 

«  Baillie,  i.  154.  .j 
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It  was  not  till  after  the  first  return  of  the 
marquess  of  Hamilton  from  Scotland,  that 
Charles  deigned  to  ask  the  advice  of  his 
English  counsellors.^  Laud,  whether  it  was 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  or  through  apprehen- 
sion of  the  result,  surprised  his  colleagues  by 
tlie  earnestness  with  which  he  argued  in  favour 
of  peace.  But  his  opposition  served  only  to 
procure  a  short  delay.  The  king  had  long 
ago  taken  his  resolution :  the  archbishop  was 
reprimanded  for  his  pusillanimity;  and  the 
majority  of  the  council  hastened  to  determine 
in  conformity  with  the  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  beginning  of  December  the 
captains  were  named,  and  the  general  officers 
appointed;  the  lords  lieutenants  received  or- 
ders to  muster  the  trained  bands  of  the  several 
counties,  and  the  lord  keeper  sent  a  summons 
to  each  peer  to  wait  on  the  king  at  York  with 
a  retinue  suitable  to  his  rank.     To  procure 

money  loans  were  made,  the  payment  of  pen- 

^__ ? 

**  It  has  been  believed  on  the  credit  of  the  chaigeB  against  Land 
and  Strafford,  that  they  were  the  real  authors  of  the  war.  It 
will,  however,  appear  from  k  careful  examination  of  their  private 
letten  and  other  contemporary  documents,  that  Laud  dissuaded 
hostilities,  and  that  Strafford's  advice  was  never  asked.  The  king 
inquired  what  aid  he  might  expect  finom  Ireland :  and  Strafford,  in 
answer  to  a  second  letter,  promised  to  send  500  men.  He  acknow- 
ledged, indeed,  that  the  presumption  of  the  Sco<s  ought  to  be 
checked,  but  advised  a  middle  course,  so  as  neither  to  submit  to 
their  will,  nor  to  make  a  rash  and  sudden  declaration  of  war.  See 
Laud's  Troubles,  76.  168.  Sydney  papers,  ii.  579.  Strafford 
papers,  u.  187. 190,  228.  233.  264. 
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sions  was  suspended,  the  clergy,  judges  and  caup.. 
lawyers  were  called  upon  to  contribute  with  .^'^^ 
their  purses  in  lieu  of  their  personal  services ; 
and  the  queen  employed  all  her  influence  with 
the  leaders  of  the  catholics,  to  obtain  from 
them  a  liberal  subscription  in  return  for  the 
indulgence  which  they  had  experienced  from 
their  sovereign.^^ 

Charles,  however,  could  not  but  remark  the  Backward- 
visible  indifference  of  his  English  subjects.  Eogiuh. 
To  the  majority,  discontented  with  the  illegal 
tenor  of  his  government,  it  was  a  matter  of  . 
Httle  concern,  perhaps  of  real  satisfaction,  that 
the  Scots  refused  submission  to  his  mandates  : 
the  puritans  openly  condemned  the  watr  as  an 
impious  crusade  against  the  servants  of  God  ; 
and  the  only  persons  who  seemed  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  cause,  were  the  more  ortho- 
dox of  the  clergy,  and  the  few  men  of  wealth 
and  importance  who  depended  on  the  favour 
of  the  court.  .  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  by 
different  proclamations  pronounced  the  cove- 
nanters rebels,  that  he  accused  them  of  aiming 
at  the  separation  of  the'  Scottish  from  the 
English  crown,  and  that  he  attributed  to  them 

"  Rmhworth,  ii.  79l-»797.  818,  820—826.  Sydney  papers,  ii. 
579.  Strafford  papen,  350,  351.  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  pro- 
caie  through  the  agency  of  colonel  Gage,  a  foreign  army  of  6000 
foot  and  400  horse  from  the  archduke,  in  return  for  permission  to 
caise  a  cei tain  number  of  recruits  for  the  Spanish  army  yearly  in 
Ireland.  It  foiled,  because  the  archduke  could  not  spare  so  lacge  a 
force  of  ▼eteians  at  that  moment.    Clarendon  papers,  ii.  16—29.  50. 
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the  design  of  invading  and  plundering  tlier 
northern  countiei?.  To  such  charges  were 
successfully  opposed  the  printed  declarations 
of  the  tables,  who  called  on  God  to  witness 
their  loyalty,  and  protested  that,  if  they*  had 
taken  up  anns,  it  was  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  conscience;  let  the  king  only  cease  from  his 
religious  innovations,  and  he  would  find  them 
the  most  dutiful  of  his  subjects.^ 

I^^*?,!^^  But  these  professions  of  obedience  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  the  first  to  commit 

Mar.  21.  hostilities.  On  a  Friday  in  March,  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  was  surprised  by  Lesley,  at  the 
head  of  one  thousand  musketeers :  on  the  Sa- 
turday, the  womanish  apprehensions  or  waver- 

Mar.  22.  ing  fidelity  of  Trequaire  surrendered  the  string 
house  of  Dalkeith,  and  with  it  the  regalia  of 
Scotland;  and  the  next  day  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  observance  of  a  solemn  fast 
Were  violated  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 

Mar.  23.  of  Dunbarton.  The  governor  with  part  of  his^ 
garrison  having  left  the  church  after  the  second 
sernion,  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  under  a  menace  of  imme- 
diate death  to  send  for  the  keys,  and  deliver 
•  them  to  the  provost  of  the  town.^  Thus,  as 
Stirling  was  already  secured  by  the  earl  of 
Marr,  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  of  all  the 


"  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  798—802.  830—833. 

•  Balfour,  ii.  320—323.    fiailHe,  i.  I6t^,  159.    Nalson,  i.  212.^ 
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royal  fortresses  one  only,  and  that  the  least 
important,  Carlaverock,  on  the  western  border,, 
remained  to  the  king.  Every  day  bi'ought 
him  intelligence  of  some. new  disaster  or  disap- 
pointment. The  earl  of  Antrim,  who  from  Ire- 
land menaced  the  possessions  of  Argyle,  was 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement;  Huntley 
raised,  indeed,  the  royal  standard  m  the  north, 
but  was  soon  conducted  by  Montrose  a  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  Hamilton,  who  entered  the 
Frith  with  a  numerous  fleet,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing Leith,  according  to  his  instructionsy  dared 
not  attempt  a  landing  on  any  part  of  the  coast. 
Charles  himself  had  repaired  to  York,  where  April  19. 
be  proposed  to  the  lords  who  accompanied  him 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  binding  them  to  oppose 
all  seditions,  conspiracies,  and  covenants  against 
his  person  and  dignity,  even  if  *'  they  came 
"  veiled  under  pretence  of  religion."  To  his 
surprise  and  indignation  it  was  refused  by  the 
lords  Brook  and  Say,  who  to  the  interrogatories 
put  to  them  replied,  that  though  they  could 
not  be  compelled  by  law,  they  were  willing 
through  affection,  to  accompany  their  sove- 
reign :  but  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  unable 
to  say  whether  the  covenanters  were  rebels,  or 
the  war  against  them  was  just.  The  king  April  2r. 
ordered  them  to  be  confined,  consulted  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  dud  learned 
with  vexation  that  there  existed  no  ground  for 
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criminal  proceedings  against  the  prisoners. 
After  some  days  they  were  discharged  J° 
The  armies  From  York  Charles  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berwick,  and  Lesley  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Duns-Law.  That  general 
called  for  every  fourth  man  from  each  presby- 
tery; and  though  the  call  was  not  exactly 
obeyed,  twelve  thousand  volunteers  crowded 
to  his  standard.  He  demanded  reinforcements : 
the  ministers  in  the  camp  added  written  ex- 
hortations; and  the  instructions  delivered  to 
the  messengers  served  to  display  the  policy  of 
the  leaders,  and  the  feelings  of  tl^e  people. 
One  was  directed  to  call  on  every  true  Scots- 
man in  the  name  of  God  and  the  country  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  with  them 
to  extort  a  reasonable  peace  from  the  king,  or 
to  seek  in  battle  their  common  enemies,  the 
prelates  and  papists  of  England.  Another  fol- 
lowed, denouncing  the  curse  of  Meroz  against 
all  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord ;  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  who,  in  bitter 
and  sarcastic  language,  summoned  the  loiterers 
to  attend  the  burial  of  the  saints,  whom  they 
had  abandoned  to  the  swords  of  the  idolaters. 
Such  invitations  produced  impression  on  minds 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  fanaticism;  and 

^  Bibliotheca  Regia,  371-^73.  Clarendon  papers,  u.  SS.  41. 46. 
The  lords  who  had  taken  the  oath,  signed  a  paper  declaring  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  taken  it  The  king  was  displeased,  and  the 
oath  laid  aside,    Straffoid  papers,  ii.  851. 
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Lesley's  army,  gradually  swelled  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  combatants^  all  enthusiasts  in 
the  cause,  and  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  On  the  tent  of  every  cap- 
tain waved  a  new  ensign,  bearing  a  figure  of 
the  Scottish  arms  with  this  motto,  **  for  Christ's 
'*  crown  and  the  covenant :"  each  morning  and 
evening  the  men  were  summoned  by  sound  of 
drum  to  perform  their  devotions  under  thel 
canopy  of  heaven ;  two  sermons  were  preached 
daily  to  Convince  them  of  the  righteousness  at 
their  cause,  and  the  protection  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  of  the  remainder  of  their  time,  whatever 
portion  was  not  spent  in  martial  exercises,  was 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  the 
singing  of  psalms,  mutual  exhortation,  and 
extemporary  prayer.^ 

To  this  army,  thus  animated  by  the  most  p^icifica- 
powerful  motives  that  can  influence  the  human  ^^^^^ 
breast,  Charles  cottld  oppose  an  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  number  of  men ;  but  men  who  felt 
no  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
destined  to  fight,  who  disapproved  of  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  their  sovereign,  and  who 

"  BftiIUe»  170. 175.  176.  **  Had  you  lent  your  ear,  and  beard  in 
"  tbe  tents  the  sound  of  some  singing  psalms,  some  praying,  some 
**  reading  scripture,  you  would  have  been  refreshed.  .  .  '.  For 
"  myself  I  never  found  my  mind  in  better  temper  than  it  was.  I 
*  was  as  a  oian  Who  had  taken  leave  from  the  world,  and  was  resolved 
**  to  die  in  that  service  without  return.  I  found  the  &vour  of  God 
"shining  upon  me,  and  a  sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet  strong  and 
**  vehement  spirit  leading  me  all  along.^*    Id.  178. 
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had  been  warned  that  the  suppression  of  th^ 
Scottish  covenanters  could  only  serve  to  rivet 
those  chains^  which  had  been  forged  for  themr 
selves.  The  earl  of  Holland  appeared  before 
Kelso  with  a  numerous  detachment  of  horse 
and  foot :  but  at'  the  first  sight  of  the  Scots 
they  turned  their  backs,  and  Lesley,  who  con- 
sidered procrastination  equivalent  to  defeat, 
announced  his  intention  of  marching  against 
the  royal  army.  Charles^  who  had  hitherto 
affected  to  despise  the  enemy,  felt  a  sudden 
alarm:  works  were  immediately  constructed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed :  and  a  page,,  who 
had  obtained  permission  to  visit  his  Scottish 
friends,  received  instructions  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  an  accommodation.     His  meaning 

June  6.  was  understood :  passports  were  solicited ;  and 
four  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  English 

June  11.  camp.  They  were  received  in  the  tent  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel :  but  Charles  took  the  negocia- 
tion  on  himself;  and  for  several  days  debated 
every  point  with  an  earnestness  of  argument 
and  a  tone  of  superiority,  which  seems  to  have 
imposed  on  his  hearers  of  both  nations.  By 
his  last  answer,  though  he  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  assembly  of  Glasgow,  he  consented 
to  ratify  the  concessions  made  by  his  commis- 
*  sioner,  and  to  intrust  the  decision  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical  questions  to  a  general  assembly,  that  of 
civil  matters  to  the  parliament,  and  to  summon 
both  to  meet  in  the  month  of  August.     This 
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tinswer  was  far  from  giving  complete  satisfac- 
tion :  it  made  no  mention  of  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  and  it  affected  to  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Glasgow  as  of  no  validity  :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  covenanters,  partly 
from  religions  scruples,  partly  from  the  fear  of 
irritating  the  people  of  England,  refused  to 
cross  the  borders.  Reports  were  daily  circu- 
lated of  a  descent  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  issue 
of  a  rising  of  the  royalists  in  the  north  under 
the  I-ord  Aboyne,  son  to  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
was  still  uncertain.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  chiefs  resolved  to  accept  the  de-  juneiai 
clarationj  and  engaged  on  their  part  to  disband 
the  army^  and. to  restore  the  royal  fortresses. 
By  the  more  zealous  of  the  covenanters  they 
were  reproached  with  apostacy  from  the  cause 
of  God  and  the  kirk;  and- to  vindicate  them- 
selves, published  an  apology,  which  was  after- 
wards condemned  by  the  English  council  as  a  Aug.  4. 
fiedse  and  seditious  libel,  and  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.^* 


^  Rushworth,  ii.  945.  1023.  Hardwicke  pajjers,  ii,  130^141. 
Sydney  papers,  ii.  601.  Biblioth.  Rcgia,  181.  Burnet's  Hamiltons, 
140.  ^alson,  i.  232—240.  251.  Balfour,  ii.  324-^29.  Balfour 
says  that  the  paper  burnt  contaiued  three  or  four  articles  signed  by 
tlie  king,  but  to  be  kept  secrot,  that  his  honour  might  not  be  im< 
paired,  ii.  328.  Yet  in  all  the  subsequent  disputes  we  hear  only  of 
▼erUU  promifles,  which  the  king  was  said  to  have  made,  «nd  which 
some  of  the  lords  reduced  to  writing,  that  they  might  not  be  for^ 
gotten.  336.  340.  341.  One  of  these  was,  that  the  clergy  should 
Aot  be  joomprehended  in  the  article  which  restored  to  all  the  king's 
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Charles  had  promised  and  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Edinburgh,  to  hold  the  parliament  in 
Assembly    persoQ.     He  was  deterred  by  new  instances  of 

at  Edin.  ,  .    «  ,  V»         i  i»       /. 

burgh.  "  valyancie  on  the  part  of  "  the  godly  fe- 
^'  males/'  who  insulted  with  impunity  his 
friends,  even  the  first  officers  of  state,  when- 
ever they  appeared  in  public.^*  To  gain  the 
more  moderate,  and  to  discover  the  real  views 
of  the  more  violent  among  his  opponents,  he 
summoned  fourteen  of  their  number  to  attend 
him  at  Berwick :  but  distrust  of  the  king,  or 
consciousness  of  guilt,  induced  the  majority  to 
disobey ;  and  only  three  commoners  and  three 
lords,  Montrose,  Loudon,  and  Lothian,  ven- 
tured to  wait  on  their  sovereign.  Of  the  latter, 
Montrose  veas  made  a  convert,  Loudon  and 
Lothian  were  mollified  by  the  condescension 

July  17.  and  protestations  of  Charles :  while  Hamilton 
.  by  his  dissimulation  (he  had  previously  received 
for  that  purpose  a  royal  warrant  and  pardon) 
drew  from  the  others  many  of  the  secrets  of 
the  party/*  Before  his  departure  for  London ' 
the  king  appointed  Traquaire  to  hold  both  the 
assembly  and  the  parliament;  imposing  on* 
him  a  task  to  which  no  human  abilities  were 
equal,— to  guide  the  zeal,  and  moderate  the 


Scottish  aabjects  the  goods  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.    lAui*t 

Troublei,  170,  171. 
^  Baillie,  U  184   Rushwoith,  ii.  1024.    Bumefs  Hamiltona,  144* 
'*  Haidwioke  papers,  iu  141.    Ruahwortb,  ii.  955, 956. 1021. 
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laDguage  of  religious  enthusiasts.  He  was, 
indeed,  willing  totolerate  what  he  had  not  the 
power  to  prevent :  and,  with  the  resolution  of 
afterwards  revoking  whatever  necessity  should 
now  compel  him  to  grant,  he  allowed  the  com- 
missioner to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  episeo-  July  27. 
pacy,  of  the  service  and  the  canons,  of  the 
articles  of  Perth,  and  of  the  high  commission 
court;  but  at  no  events  to  admit  of  expres- 
sions which  should  designate  these  institutions 
and  doctrines  as  unlawful  in  themselves,  or 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  The  assembly  Aug.  6. 
was  first  held :  every  deputy,  before  his  de* 
parture  from  his  presbytery,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  testify  upon  oath  his  adhesion  to  the 
late  obnoxious  assembly  at  Glasgow :  and  in 
the  preamble  to  their  acts  they  were  careful  to 
employ  all  those  opprobrious  and  damnatory 
epithets,  which  the  king  regarded  with  so 
much  horror.  All  that  the  commissioner  could 
obtain  was,  that  they  should  not  be  introduced 
into  the  cktuse  of  abolition  itself,  and  that  to 
the  covenant  should  be  added  a  more  express 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign. 
Traquaire,  though  with  reluctance,  gave  the  Aug.  30. 
royal  assent  to  these  proceedings,  and  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  assembly  was  hailed 
by  the  people  with  shouts  of  triumph  and 
prayers  of  thanksgiving." 

"Rushwortb,  ii.  948. .  953— gel's.  1024.       Burnel's  Hamiltons, 
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CHAP.  In  parliament  the  covenanters  displayed 
j.^,^,^  equal  firmness  and  obstinacy.  Their  object 
^^L  ^^  two-fold,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  spi- 
Aug.  12.  xitual  lords,  the  bishops,  who,  after  the  act  of 
assembly,  no  longer  existed  in  Scotland,  and 
4;0  abridge  the  power  which  the  crown  had 
liitherto  possessed  of  selecting  the  questions 
for  discussion,  and  of  influencing  the  voters  in 
parliament.  They  permitted  the  commissioner 
^or  onoe  to  select  the  lords  of  the  articles,  but 
only  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  of  right:; 
and  proposed  that  the  lesser  barons^  the  com- 
missioners.of  the  shires,  should  for  the  future 
occupy  the  place  of  the  bishops ;  that  each 
•estate  should  freely  choose  out  of  its  own 
body  a  portion  of  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
that  patents  of  peerage  should  be  restricted  to 
persons  in  actual  possession  of  land-rents 
within  the  country  to  the  yearly  amount  of 
10,000  merts,  that  no  proxies  should  ever 
more  be  admitted,  that  the  castles  -of  Edin- 
burgh, Dunbarton,  and  Stirling,  should  be  in- 
4;rusted  to  the  custody  of  none  but  Scotsmen, 
and  that  all  acts  in  favour  of  episcopacy  should 
he  repealed.     Traquaire  felt  himself  too  weak 

149—164.  156.  Nalflon,  L  246.  Ralfour,  ii.  361-^363.  Charles 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Traquaire.  His  great  objection 
'was  to  the  condemnation  of  episcopacy,  as  **  unlawful  in  this  kirk 
^  of  Scotland : "  he  would  have  admitted  ''contrary  to  the constitu- 
**  tioD  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland/*  but  disliked  the  word  "  unlawful/* 
through  fear  that  the  word  might  be  abused  by  innovators  in  other 
countries,  (Nalson,  i.  266.)    It  appeals  to  me  a  mere  quibble. 
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to  Stem  the  torrent :  he  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment during  a  few  days,  and  Charles,  approv- 
ing his  conduct,  continued  the  prorogation  for 
six  months.  This  proceeding  was  met  as  Nov.  u. 
usual  with  a  protest  against  its  legality,  but 
accompanied  with  a  promise  that  the  states 
would  obey,  not  because  they  were  obliged  by 
law,  but  that  they  might  prove  their  defer- 
ence and  attachment  to  their  sovereign.^^ 

The  king  was  fully  convinced  that,  though  Destmc- 
religion  might  influeace  the  multitude,  the  de-  f^^^ 
pression  of  the  royal   authority  was  the  real  fleet. 
object  of  the  leaders.      To  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  he  knew  of  no  otlier  method  but 
force :  and,  while  he  revolved  in  his  mind  ex- 
pedients to  raise  funds  for  a  second  expedition, 
fortune,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  placed  a  new 
resource  within  his  grasp.     A  Spanish  fleet  of 
galleons  and  transports,  amounting  to  seventy 
sail  under  Oquendo,  had  been  discovered  in 
the  channel  by  the    Dutch    squadron,   com-  Sep.i7. 
manded  by  De  Wit.     A  pursuit  commenced : 
De  Wit  was  joined    by  Van   Tromp ;    and 
Oquendo   sought    an  asylum  in  the   Downs. 
He  had  lost  three  ships,  his  pursuers  two :  but 
the  latter  entered  the  road  with  him,  and  re- 
peated arrivals  from  Holland  augmented  their 
force  to  the  number  of  lOO  sail,  besides  fire- 
ships.      It  was  the  general    opinion  that  the 

^«  Balfour,  ii.  351— 362.    Nalson.i.  265— 271. 
VOL.   X.  G 
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Spanish  fleet  could  not  escape  destruction, 
when  Charles  made  an  offer,  in  consideration 
of  £150,000  in  ready  money,  to  take  it  under 
his  protection,  and  to  convey  it  to  its  destina- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  thence  to 
some  port  in  Spain.  The  proposal  was  cheer- 
fully entertained  by  the  court  of  Brussels :  an 
order,  it  is  said,  had  even  been  issued  for  •  the 
payment  of  part  of  the  sum,  when  the  states, 
unwilling  to  lose  their  prey,  ordered  the  two 
admirals  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  Though 
Pennington  was  present  with  an  English  fleet, 
under  orders  to  prevent  any  aggression  on 
either  side,  he  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of 
the  combat.  Twenty-three  Spanish  ships  ran 
on  shore :  of  thirty,  which  put  out  to  sea,^  ten 
only  reached  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  The 
rest  were  either  destroyed  or  captured.  The 
cardinal  infant,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
called  on  the  king  to  revenge  this  insult  on 
his  authority:  but  Charles,  keenly  as  he  felt 
the  disappointment  and  disgrace,  was  content 
to  complain,  and  gladly  accepted  the  apology 
which  was  made  by  ambassadors  specially 
commissioned  for  that  purpose.^ 

The  king,  after  his  return,  had  submitted  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  to  the  consideration  of  a 


^  See  Nalwn,  i.  258.  The  dispatches  of  Windebank  in  the  Cla- 
Tendon  papers,  ii  70—80.  Warwick*s  Memoirs,  119.  D*Estradet, 
29.    Whitelock,  31 ;  and  Sydney  papers,  ii.  612. 620. 
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o^mmittee,  consisting  of  archbishop  Laud,  the 
marquess  of  Hamilton,  and  Wentworth,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  English  court. 
Laud  once  more  argued  in  favour  of  peace ; 
but  he  was  silenced  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
lord  deputy,  and  the  known  sentiments  of  the 
king.      The  bishop  of  London,  lord  treasurer,  Oct  24. 
the  earl  of   Northumberland,    lord    admiral, 
Cottington,  Windebank,  and  Vane,  were  now 
added  to  their  number,  with  instructions  to 
provide  funds,  and  to  arrange  the  preparations 
for  the  campaign.     They  issued  writs  for  ship- 
money  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  and  advised  Nov.  14. 
the  king  to  sumnaon  a  parliament,  as  the  most 
legal  manner  of  procuring  a  more  abundant 
supply.     Charles  ordered  a  full  council  to  be 
called :  and,  when  he  found  them  unanimous 
in  the  same  advice,  put  to  them  this  pertinent 
question :    ''  If  this  parliament  should  prove  as 
**  untoward  as  some  have  lately  been,  will  you 
"  then  assist  me  in  such  extraordinary  ways  as 
'*  in  that  extremity  shall  be  thought  fit?"  They 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  king  reluc-  Dec.  5. 
tantly  gave  his  assent.^^ 

But  by  the  advice  of  Wentworth  it  was  re-  insh  par- 
solved  to  -apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the  ^*^™^"^- 
liberality  of  the  Irish  parliament.     B.efore  his      1640 
departure,  to  reward  his  past  services,  and  to  ^^'  *'^- 


^  Sydney  papers  ii.  614»  615.  618.  621.    Clarendon  papers,  ii. 
81,82. 
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give  greater  weight  to  his  efforts,  he  was  created 
earl  of  StrafFord,  and  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  There  no  man  dared  openly  to 
oppose  his  pleasure:  the  two  houses  voted  a 

Mar,  17.  grant  of  four  subsidies  ;  and  at  his  command 
added  a  promise  of  two  more,  if  they  should 
be  found  necessary.  With  this  vote  as  a  lesson 
and  a  precedent  for  the  English   members, 

Apr»i6.  Strafford  returned  to  the  court,  having  left 
orders  for  the  immediate  levy  of  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  men  J^ 

^ii^^  In  England  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  after 

tt«ttt.  an  interruption  of  so  many  years,  was  hailed 
with  expressions  of  joy,  and  the  people  ex- 
pected from  its  labours  the  redress  of  those 
grievances  under  which  they  had  laboured,  and 
the  vindication  of  those  liberties  which  had 
been  violated.  Charles  met  the  two  houses 
without  any  sanguine  expectations  of  success : 
but  he  called  upon  them  to  grant  him  an  ample 
and  speedy  supply,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  exhibited  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  subscribed  by  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal covenanters,  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  the 


^  Rymer,  xx.  359.  Strttfford  papen,  390—404.  It  has  been 
asked  why  the  English  parliameDt  was  summoDed  for  so  late  a  day 
as  the  13th  of  Aprilf  if  the  king's  wants  were  so  uigeat  ?  Winde- 
bank  informed  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  ihat  it  was  to  give  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament  before  the  commencement 
of  that  in  England.    Clarendon  papers,  ii.  82. 
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king  of  France."  The  result,  however,  pf  oved 
that  the  commons  inherited  the  sentiments  and 
policy  of  their  predecessors.  They  took  no 
notice  of  the  prayers  or  the  wants  of  the  sove- 
reign :  but  they  gave  their  whole  attention  to 
the  national  grievances,  which  they  divided  into 
three  heads,  innovations  in  religion,  invasions 


^  Loudon,  one  of  the  subscribers,  bad  come  to  London  in  quality 
of  a  commissioner,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  own 
jostificatioa  be  alleged  that  the  letter  was  written  in  May  of  the  last 
year,  befofc  the  king  came  to  Berwick  -,  and  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand French,  but  supposed  that  its  sole  object  was  to  solicit  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  France  ^  that  it  did  not  please,  aiid  there- 
foie  waa  not  sent,  nor  intended  to  be  sent;  and  that  whatever 
ofience  he  had  committed  by  signing  it,  was  covered  by  the  paci- 
fication of  Berwick,  and  the  act  of  oblivion.  (Journals,  Ap.  16. 
Wlntelbck,  33.  May  37.  Reprint  of  1812.)  Of  these  allegations 
some  are  very  questionable,  c^ers  are  most  probably  false.  The 
letter  requesting  the  mediation  of  the  French  king  may  be  seen,  with 
the  objections  to  it,  in  Dalrymple,  ii.  61.  It  was  accompanied  with 
iintnictioDS  to  the  bearer  to  solicit  a  supply  of  money  and  aims,  or 
a  diversion  abroad,  (Ibid.  64.)  Whether  this  letter  was  sent,  or  the 
other  substituted  for  it,  is  uncertain.  The  letter  bears  no  date,  but 
the  king  evidently  believed  it  to  have  been  recently  written,  and  on 
its  way  to  the  French  king.  ^  By  chance  I  intercepted  it  as  it  was 
^' going  to  him.**  Journals,  iv.  48.  Nor  is  it  very  likely  that 
seven  lords  would  have  signed  such  an  instrument,  unless  they  had 
intended  to  send  it  That  more  than  mediation  was  asked,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  context,  coupled  with  the  feet  that  the  covenanters 
had  already  received  an  aid  in  money  from  Richelieu,  and  had 
directed  their  agent  to  ask  for  more.  They  express  their  couBdence 
of  obtaining  *'  une  assistance  esgale  a  votre  clemence  accoustum^e 
"  cy  devant  et  si  souvent  monstr^  a  cette  nation.**  Ibid.  Charles, 
we  aie  told,  wished  to  prosecute  Loudon  in  England,  but  was  dis- 
toaded  by  Hamilton,  who  asserted  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers.  I  give  no  credit  to  Burnet's  hearsay  story  of  the  king's 
intention  to  behead  him  without  trial. 
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of  private  property,  and  breaches  of  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament.  P.  Under  the  first,  they 
enumerated  all  the  charges  made  by  the  puri- 
tans against  the  archbishop,  and  complained 
of  the  authority  recently  given  to  the  convoca- 
tion to  make  new  and  amend  the  old  constitu- 
tions, an  authority  necessarily  affecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  laity.  2^.  The  second 
comprised  the  monopolies  granted  by  the 
crown,  the  levy  of  ship  money  during  so  many 
years,  the  enlargement  of  the  royal  for^ts,  the 
charges  laid  on  the  counties  during  the  late 
campaign,  and  the  vexatious  prosecutions  on 
account  of  the  refusal  to  pay  unwarrantable 
taxes,  and  of  resistance  to  unlawful  monopo- 
lies. 3^,  They  reckoned  as  breaches  of  privi- 
lege the  command  given  by  the  king  to  the 
late  speaker  to  adjourn  the  house  without  its 
consent,  and  the  attempts  of  the  courts  of  law 
to  punish  the  members  for  their  behaviour  ia 
•  parliament.  On  all  these  subjects  it  was  re- 
solved to  solicit  the  opinion  and  co-operation 
of  the  lords.®* 

Diswiu.  Charles  viewed  the  apathy  of  the  commons 
at  first  with  impatience,  afterwards  with  alarm. 

April  21.  It  ^as  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  quicken 
their  proceedings  by  an  earnest  and  conciliatory 

Aprii24  speech  at  Whitehall:  and  his  request  to  the 
lords  that  they  would  not  listen  to  the  griev- 
ances o(  the  commons  till  the  royal  wants  had 

•'  Journals,  Ap.  17.  20.  22, 23,  W. 
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been  supplied,  was  productive  of  a  fatal  dis- 
pute between  the  two  houses.     In  the  first 
conference  the  lords   expressed  their  opinion  April  25. 
that  the  supply  ought  to  have  the  precedence  ^P"*  ^^• 
of  every  other  question:    in  the  second  the 
commons  complained  that  such  intimation  was 
an  infringement  of  their  privileges.®^    The  lords  May  1, 
replied,  that  they  claimed  no  right  to  originate 
bills  of  supply,  or  to  point  out  their  amount,  or 
the   manner  in  which  the  money  was  to  be 
raised  :  but  that  it  was  competent  for  them  to 
communicate  to  the  lower  house  their  advice 
respecting  supplies  in  general,   and  to  warn 
them  of  the  prejudice  likely  to  arise  to  the 
nation  from  their  refusal  or  delay.  In  this  stage  May  2. 
of  the  quarrel  a  message  from  the  king  required 
an  immediate  answer  from  the  commons  whe- 
ther they  would,  or  would  not,  proceed  to  the 
question  of  supply.     The  rest  of  that  day,  and 
Uie  whole  of  the  next  was  spent  by  them  in 
close  and  vehement  debate  :  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  he  sent  for  them  to  the  upper  house, 
and  haviiag  first  commended  the  dutiful  be- 
haviour of  the  lords,  dissolved  the  parliament.^*  Nay  6. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  two  parties  mode  the  trial  of  their 
strength  by  dividiDg  on  a  motion  for  a  second  conference,  which 
was  rejected  by  257  against  148»  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  jour- 
nals shew  that  the  motion  was  for  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  Dr. 
Beale,  master  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Journals,  iv. 
May  1. 

"Lends*  Journals^  63.  67.  73--76.  Commons^  Ap.  20.  21.  24. 
39.    May,  3, 4.    Laud  assures  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  dtssolu- 
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This  unexpected  event  spread  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  nation.  In  London  the  dissatisfied 
Rio*8-  members  of  both  houses,  the  enemies  of  epis* 
copacy,  and  the  advocates  of  republicanism, 
(we  now  meet  with  the  latter  for  the  first 
time,)®*  crowded  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  and  communicated  to  them 
their  readiness  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
covenanters  in  the  support  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  The  lower  classes  indulged  more 
openly  in  expressions  of  discontent  and  threats 
of  vengeance.  Strafford,  who  now  ruled  in 
the  council,  incurred  his  share  of  the  public 
odium,  but  the  resentment  of  the  populace 
was  chiefly  pointed  against  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury:  placards,  posted  on  the  royal 
exchange,  and  other  places,  called  on  the 
apprentices  to  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
*'  to  hunt  William  the  fox,  the  breaker  of  the 
•*  parliament ;"  and  though  tJie  train  bands 
kept  the  peace  during  the  day,  500  rioters  at 
night  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  his 
palace  at  Lambeth.  They  demolished  the 
windows,  but  at  the  end  of  two  hours  were 
repulsed  with  fire-arms.     Charles  resolved  to 


tion  was  tberqwrt  made  to  the  council  by  sir  Henry  Vane,  tbat  tbt 
lower  house  was  resolved  to  vote  no  money  which  might  be  employed 
against  the  Scots.  The  question  was  tlimfore  put,  and  every  conn- 
sellor,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  eark  of  Northumberiand  and 
Holland,  advised  an  immediate  dissolution.  LAud's  Troubles,  78. 
•♦  Wbitelock,  32. 
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punish  the  ringleaders  ;  but  most  of  those  who  CHAP, 
had  been  apprehended  were  released  by  their  ^^ 
accomplices,  and  one  only  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  who  had  been  wounded  and 
taken  during  the  assault.  He  died  not  as  a 
felon  but  as  a,  traitor :  for  the  judges,  following 
the  precedent  set  them  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  pronounced  the  offence  to  be  that  of 
levying  war  against  the  king,  because  the 
rioters  marched  in  martial  array  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum,** 

Contrary  to  ancient  custom,  the  convocation  Convoca- 
continued  to  sit  after  the  dissolution  of  parlia-  ^^°' 
ment,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  task 
assigned  to  it  by  Charles  and  the  archbishop, 
the  enactment  of  such  new  constitutions  as 
were  suited  to  the  temper  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  It  was  ordered  that 
every  clergyman,  once  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year,  should  instruct  his  parishioners  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  damnable  sin  of 
resistance  to  authority:  several  canons  were 
added  of  the  most  intolerant  tendency  against 
the  catholics,  socinians,  and  separatists ;  an 
oath  of  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England  against  all 
popish  tenets  and  presbyterian  discipline,  was 
appointed  to  be  taken  by  every  clergyman  and 


•  Whifelock,  33.    Laud'n  Diary,  59.    His  Troubles,  79.    Rush. 
11.1173—1179. 
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graduate  in  the  two  universities,^  and  a  decla- 
ration was  issued  respecting  the  lawfiilness  of 
the  ceremonies  used  in  the  public  service. 
These  canons,  amounting  to  seventeen,  gave 
birth  to  an  acrimonious  controversy.  The 
legality  of  the  commission  granted  by  the  king 
had  already  been  questioned  by  the  commons  : 
and  the  continuance  of  the  session  after  the 
dissolution,  though  approved  by  the  judges, 
was  by  many  considered  contrary  to  law. 
The  new  canons,  which  on  account  of  the  suc- 
ceeding troubles  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution,  served  to  increase  the  clamour 
against  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court ;  and 
the  only  advantage  which  Charles  obtained 
from  this  unusual  proceeding,  was  a  grant 
from  the  clergy  of  six  subsidies  each  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.^ 
Scottish  The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
SLt  parliament  approached.  A  second  proroga- 
June  II,  tion  by  the  king  was  eluded  under  the  pretence 
of  an  informality  in  die  warrant :  the  members 
took  their  seats ;  they  passed  all  the  acts  which 


^  Many  exceptions  were  taken  to  this  oath,  particularly  to  that 
clause  which  stated  that  the  government  of  the  church  resided  in 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,' archdeacons,  &c.  How,  it  was  asked, 
could  any  man  swear  to  an  et  cetera?  The  king  ordered  the  arcfa> 
bishop  not  to  enforce  it.  Rush.  ii.  1205—1209.  Nalson,  i.  496 — 
500.    Hard.  pap.  ii.  151. 

^  This  grant  was  perfectly  legal,  but  wanting  the  confirmation  of 
parliament,  could  only  be  levied  by  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Sec 
Wilkin's  Con.  iv.  538—553.    Nalson,  i.  351—376. 
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had  been  prepared  before  the '  prorogation,  CHAp. 
voted  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  war  of  tea  s^,,.^ 
per  cent,  on  the  rents  of  land,  and  five  per 
cent,  on  the  interest  of  money ;  and  appointed 
a  military  council,  one  half  of  which  was  to 
reside  permanently  in  Edinburgh,  the  other 
half  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  army.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Charles  warned  them  of  the 
treasonable  tendency  of  such  proceedings,  and 
that  he  released  Loudon,  and  sent  him  to 
Scotland  under  an  engagement  to  further  his  Jttn«26. 
interests;  the  covenanters  were  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their*  purpose,  and  though  for 
want  of  the  royal  assent  they  could  not  give 
to  their  votes  the  denomination  of  laws,  they 
imparted  to  them  equal  force  by  entering  into 
bonds,  which  obliged  the  subscribers  to  carry 
them  into  execution.® 

The  king  had  originally  proposed  to  assail  WarKU 
his  opponents  from  three  difierent  quarters  at  tiona. 
the  same  time,  with  20,000  men  firom  England 
under  his  own  command,  with  10,000  from 
Ireland  under  the  guidance  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  with  an  equal  number  from  the 


•Nalson.  i.  602-508.  Rush.  ii.  1210.  Balfour,  ii.  373— 379. 
These  acts,  snys  Balfour,  caused  "  the  reall  grattest  change  at  one 
**  blow,  that  ever  hapned  to  (hk  church  and  staite  these  600  years. 
^  It  oyertomed  not  onlie  the  ancient  state  government,  *  but  fettered 
**  monarchie  with  chynes,  and  sett  mtw  limits  and  marcks  to  the 
**  same,  bezond  which  it  was  not  kgdlly  to  proceide.*' 
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highlands  led  by  the  marquess  of  Hamilton. 
But  this  magnificent  plan  was  defeated  by  his 
poverty,  and  the  decision  of  the  covenanters. 
He  dared  not  commence  his  levies  till  he  had 
the  prospect  of  funds  for  their  support :  on  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  the  lords,  according 
to  their  promise,  relieved  his  wants  by  a  vo- 
luntary loan  of  £200,000,  and  immediately 
writs  were  issued  to  each  county  to  supply 
a  certain  proportion  of  men.  But  in  some 
instances  the  commissioners  neglected  their 
duty;  in  others  the  recruits  mutinied,  mur- 
dered their  oflScers,  rifled  the  churches,  and 
lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  covenanters  met 
with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.  They  had 
been  careful  to  keep  in  full  pay  the  officers 
whom  in  the  last  campaign  they  had  invited 
from  Germany :  the  men,  who  had  been  dis- 
banded after  the  pacification  of  Berwick, 
cheerfully  returned  to  their  colours ;  and  many 
individuals,  on  the  security  of  noblemen  and 
merchants,  sent  their  plate  to  the  mint  that 
they  might  supply  money  for  the  weekly  pay 
of  the  soldiers.  When  Charles  commenced 
his  preparations,  his  enemies  were  ready  to 
act.  Lesley  collected  his  army  at  Dunse  : 
during  three  weeks  the  men  were  daily  trained 
to  martial  exercises,  and  encouraged  by  ser- 
mons and  prayers ;  and  on  the  20th  of  August 
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he  crossed  the  Tweed  with  23,000  infantry,  CHAP, 
and  3000  cavalry.^  At  the  same  time  a  deck-  v,^^ 
ration  was  published,  that  the  Scots  were 
called  to  this  expedition  by  the  same  divine 
providence  which  had  hitherto  guided  their 
steps ;  that  they  marched  not  against  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  but  against  the  Canterburian 
faction  of  papists,  atheists,  arminians,  and  pre- 
lates: that  God  and  their  conscience  bore 
them  testimony  that  their  object  was  the 
peace  of  both  kingdoms  by  punishing  the 
troublers  of  Israel,  the  fire-brands  of  hell, 
the  Korahs,  the  Balaams,  the  Doegs,  the 
Rabshakahs,  the  Hamans,  the  Tobiahs,  and 
Sanballats  of  the  times,  after  which  they 
would  return  with  satisfaction  and  pride  to 
their  native  country.^ 

The  lord  Conway  had  arrived  in  Northum-  Scots  pas» 
berland  to  take  the  command  with  the  rank        ^  ' 
of  general  of  the  horse.     He  dared  not  oppose 
an  inferior  and  undisciplined  force  to  the  ad- 

"*  I  have  not  meationed  the  letter  said  to  have  been  forged  by  loid 
Saville,  and  sent  to  the  Scots,  inviting  them  to  enter  England  in  the 
names  of  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Warwick,  and  Essex,  and  the  lords 
Handeville,  Say  and  Scale,  and  Brooke,  and  of  Henry  Darley, 
The  assertion  rests  on  very  questionable  authority :  but  that  they  were 
encouraged  to  pass  the  borders  by  the  advice  of  their  English  friends, 
cannot  be  doubted.  ^  The  earls  of  Essex,  Bedford,  Holland,  the  lord 
*'  Say,  Hampden, Pym,  and  diversother  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great 
••  interest  and  qnality,  were  deep  in  with  them."  Whitelock,  32. 
See  also  the  Hardwicke  papers,  li.  187.  Nalson,  1.  508.  Sydney 
papers,  ii.  660. 

*"  Roshworth,  ii.  1226.    Nalson,  i.  41^. 
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vance  of  the  enemy :  but  received  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  the:  earl  of  Strafford,  the 
commander--in-chief  under  the  king»^^  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Tyne,  The  works 
which  he  hastily  erected  in  Stella-haugh  were 
demolished  by  the  Scottish  artillery :  a  divi- 
sion led  by  Lesley's  guard  passed  at  Newburn 
ford,  and  was  speedily  driven  back  into  the 
river  by  a  charge  of  six  troops  of  horse :  but 
these  in  their  turn  were  checked  by  the  fire 

Aug.  28.  from  a  battery :  the  Scots  a  second  time  formed 
on  the  right  bank,  and  the  whole  English  army 
retired,  the  horse  towards  Durham,  the  infan- 
try, 4000  in  number,  to  Newcasde.  Thence 
they  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Yorkshire,  and  the  two  northern'  coun- 
ties remained  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
^        the  conquerors.^ 

Negocia-  Here  the  leaders  of  the  Scots  began  to 
hesitate.^    The  road  to  the  northern  metro- 

'^  The  earl  of  Northamberland  had  been^named  to  the  command : 
but  he  wa8»  as  appean  from  his  letters,  ill-affected  to  the  cause,  aud 
therefore  declined  the  office  uuder  pretence  of  indisposition.  Straf- 
forde  succeeded  him.    Warwick,  147. 

"Compare  Conway*s  narrative  (Dalrymple*  ii.  82 — 107.)  and 
Vane*s  letter,  (Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  163.)  with  the  account  in  Guthry, 
(p.  82.)  and  in  Rushworth,  (ii.  1237.)  and  the  official  disj^tch  in 
BailliCy  L  211.  Had  they  not  succeeded  in  passing  the  river,  and 
obtaining  possession  of  Newcastle,  they  were  in  hazard  of  being  com- 
pelled to  disband  through  want  of  provisions,  (Baillie,  i.  207.)  and 
the  desertion  of  their  followers  in  whole  companies.  Balfour,  ii. 
380.  Such  as  were  discovered  were  brought  back,  and  every  tenth 
man  was  hanged.    Ibid. 

^  fiaillie*s  remark  is  characteristic  of  the  man :  **  We  knew  not 
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polls  lay  open  before  them,  but  the  cries  of  CHAP, 
enthusiasm  were  checked  by  the  suggestions  of  v^^J,,^ 
prudence.  It  was  not  their  interest  to  awaken 
the  jealousy,  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
English  nation,  and  they  wisely  resolved, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  the  splendour 
of  victory,  to  humble  themselves  in  the  guise  Sep.  4. 
of  petitioners  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  harassed  with 
feelings  of  shame  and  disappointment  for  the 
past,  and  with  the  most  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  future.  He  saw  himself,  indeed,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  can- 
non :  but  their  attachment  was  doubtful,  their 
inexperience  certain:  and,  though  Strafford 
affected  to  speak  in  public  with  contempt  of 
the  enemy,  he  assured  the  king  in  private  that 
two  months  must  elapse  before  his  army  could 
be  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.^    Under 


**  what  to  do  next :  yet  this  ia  no  new  tbing  to  us :  for  many  a  time 
**  from  the  beginning,  we  have  been  at  a  nonplus,  but  God  helped 
•*U8  ever."    204. 

^  Home  represents  him  as  advising  the  king  ^  to  put  all  to  the 
**  hazard :  to  attack  the  Scots,  and  bring  the  afEstir  to  a  quick  decision. 
**  To  shew  how  easy  this  would  be^  he  ordered  an  assault  on 
**  some  quarters  of  the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them/* 
The  whole  of  this  is  fiction.  It  is  certain  both  from  lord  Conway 
(Dalrymple,  ii.  93.)  and  the  minutes  of  the  council  of  peers,  (Hard- 
wicke  papers,  ii.  211.)  that  he  dissuaded  the  king  from  fighting. 
The  assault  to  which  the  historian  alludes,  was  made  by  the  Scots 
under  sir  A.  Doqglas,  who,  without  orders,  plundered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Pudsey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  sir  John  Digby,  with  thirty-six  of  his  men,  having  lost  twenty- 
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these  circumstances,  the  wish  of  the  covenan- 
ters, intimated  through  the  earl  of  Laneric,  the 

Sep. 5.  Scottish  secretary,  was  graciously  received; 
the  king,  that  he  might  gain  time,  required  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  their  demands ;  and  on 
the  return  of  their  answer  promised  to  lay  it 
before  the  great  council  of  English  peers, 
which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  him  at  York 
on  the  24th  of  September. 

Or»t  Some  centuries  had  elapsed  since  England 

peers.  had  witnessed  such  an  assembly :  but  Charles 
was  driven  to  the  most  unusual  expedients: 
and  as  the  commons  had  always  proved  the 
more  refractory  of  the  two  houses,  he  pre- 
ferred a  meeting  of  the  lords  to  a  full  parlia- 
ment. He  could  not,  however,  avert  what  he 
so  much  apprehended.  Twelve  peers  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  a  petition,  stating  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  pointing  out  a 

Sep.  22.  parliament  as  the  only  remedy  :^  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  signed  by^  10,000  inhabit- 
ants of  London ;  and  his  counsellors  at  York, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  south,  repeatedly  con- 
jured him  to  acquiesce.  It  cost  him  a  long 
struggle  before  he  would  submit:  even  after 
he  had  formed  his  resolution,  he  kept  it  secret 

three  in  the  action.  See  Baillie,  i.  209.  and  secretary  Vane*s  letter 
in  the  Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  183. 

"See  it  in  the  Lorda*  Jouraab,  iv.  188.  subscribed  by  RutUnd, 
Bedford,  Hartford,  Essex,  Exeter,  Warwick,  BoHnbrook,  Mulgrave, 
Say,  Mandeville,  Brook,  and  Howard. 
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till  the  lords  held  thar  first  meeting  on  the    CHAP, 
appointed  day,  when  he  announced  that  he 
lud  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new  par- 
liament on  the  3d  of  ISTovember. 

To  the  great  council  two  questions  were  i^w 
submitted,  how  might  the  king  be  enabled  to  ^^tb^*^ 
support  his  army  during  the  next  three  months  ?  g^^^ 
in  what  manner  was  he  to  proceed  with  the 
covenanters   who    had    invaded    his  English 
dominions  ?     P.  They  sent  a  deputation  of  six  Sep.  25. 
loid^to  London,  who,  on  the  security  of  their 
bonds,  raised  *a  loan  of  £200,000.    2^.  They 
named  sixteen  peers  to  proceed  to  Rippon, 
and  to  open  a  negociation  with  eight  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  covenanters  :^  but  at 
the  very  outset  a  demand  was  made  which 
startled  and  perplexed  the  king  and  his  coun-  Oc^  ^- 
sellors.     When  liie  Scots  first  entered  England 
they  had  displayed   the   most  edifying  for- 
bearance.   Then  the  saints  deemed  it  unlawful 
to  plunder  any  but  the   idolatrous   papists.^ 
Their  scruples,    however,  were  speedily  si- 
lenced.   The  retreat  of  the  royalists  placed 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
at  their  mercy:  and  firom  that  moment  they 

**  The  English  commissioners  were  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Hertford, 
Ems,  SaBsbury,  Warwidc.  Bristol.  Holland,  fieikshire,  Tiscount 
MaBdevilk^  the  lords  Wharton,  Ptoget»  Brooke,  Plawlet,  Howard, 
SsTile^  and  Dunsmore:  the  Scottish,  Donfermline^  Loudon,  sir  P&- 
tiiek  Hepbnme,  sir  William  Douglas,  Smith,  Wedderhome^  Hen- 
dcnoo,  9nd  Johnson. 

*  Hardwicke  papers,  if.  US*     . 

VOL.    X.  He 
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had  exacted  a  weekly  contribution  of  £5»600 
from  the  inhabitants;  had  confiscated  all  the 
property  of  the  catholics,  with  the  tithes  and 
rents  of  the  clergy ;  and  had  takj^  at  discre- 
tion coals  and  forage  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. But  tliese  resources  began  to  fail :  and 
under  the  pretence  that  the  negociation  would 
prevent  them  from  seeking  more  abundant 
quarters,  they  boldly  demanded  a  monthly 
subsidy  of  £40,000. 
Treaty  It  was  plain  to  the  commissioners  that  the 

toLondon.  ^^^S  ^lust  ultimately  yield  :  thefr  great  object, 
was  to  reduce  the  amount,  and  to  modify  the 
manner  of  payment.  By  industry  and  per- 
severance they  overcame  every  diflBicjilty,  and 
concluded  separate  bargains,  one  with  the 
gentlenien  of  the  north,  who,  on  the  faith  of  a 
$Qlemn  promise  that  they  should  be  reimbursed 
but  of  tJie  first  supply  granted  by  parliament, 
consented  to  raise  the  weekly  sum  of  £5,600 
by  county  rates  on  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham;  and  another  witii  the  Scots,  who 
engaged  as  long  as  that  subsidy  were  paid,  to 
abstain  from  all  acta  of  hostility,  and  from 
every  species  of  compulsory  demand.^  The 
treaty  was  immediately  transferred  to  London: 


**  For  these  transactions  consult  the  letters  and  minutes  in  the 
Hardwicke  collection,  it.  168—298.  the  papers  in  Rush^rorth,  1254 
.-aaiO.  and  Nalaon,  u  447-.466. 
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the  king  and  the  lords  hastened  thither  that  CHAP, 
they  might  arrive  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
parliament,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners 
followed  at  their  leisure,  bringing  with  them  4 
deputation  of  the  mdst  leaiT^ed  and  zealous  of 
their  ministers.^ 


*  Baillie  wm  one  of  the  number.  In  an  entertaining  letter  to  hit 
wife,  be  gives  an  account  of  bis  journey.  "  None  in  our  company 
^'  held  out  better  than  I  and  my  man,  and  our  little  noble  nag«. 
f  From  Kilwinning  to  London,  I  did  not  so  much  as  tumble. 
f*  This  is  the  fruit  of  your  prayers.  We  were  by  the  way  great 
^expenses;  their  inns  are  like  pajaces;  ao  mairvel  they  eztortioii 
iM  their  guests.**    216. 


M 
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rBOCIBDINOf  IN  PAEUAMBMT—llCPEACRMENTfi  OP  STKAVFOAD  AND 
LAUD— TOTS  AOAIN0T  TBS  UGI8LATIVS  AND  JUDICIAL  POWSUB  OF 
BI8HOP8— TRIAL  AND  BXECUTION  OF  STRAFFORD— T&IBNNIAL  PAB- 
LIAMENTft— THE    KINO  HOLDS  A  PABUAMBNT  IN   SCOTLAND— RB- 

.  BBLLION  IN  IRELAND-^RBKONSTRANCE  OF  THB  COJfMOKS— PRO« 
TB8T  AND   IMPBACBMBNT    OF  TWBLYB   RTSHOPS—KINO  IMPBACBXS 

!  SIX  XBMBBRS— BISHOPS  DBPRIYED  OF  SEATS  IN  PARUAXENT — 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  REBELLION  IN  IRELAND— KING  RETIRES  TO 
YORK— HB  IS  BBFUIED  ENTRANCE  INTO  HULL— THB  BOUSES  ]#IVT 
AN  ARMY— CHARLES  SETS  UP  HIS  STANDARD  AT  NOTTXNaBAJC 

Charles  met  his  parliament  with  the  most 
lively  apprehensions.  He  felt  the  dependent 
situation  to  which  the  late  occurrences  had  re-  . 
duced  him:  he  saw  the  lives  of  his  advisenC 
and  the  prerogatives  of  his  croMm  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  the  two  houses ;  and  he  recollected 
the  talents,  the  violence,  and  the  pertinaxsity 
which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  opponents 
of  the  country  party.  The  terrors  of  his  coun- 
sellors added  to  his  distress.    He  shunned  the 
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public  gaze»  and,  instead  of  opening  the  session  CHAP, 
with  the  usual  pomp,  proceeded  to  Westmin-  sj!jl^ 
ster  by  water.  His  speech  from  the  .throne 
was  short  but  conciliatory.  Three  subjects  he 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  two 
houses,  the  removal  of  the  rebels,  the  payment 
of  the  army,  and  the  redress  of  grievances. 
But  the  word  **  rebels"  gave  offence :  he  cqn- 
descended  to  apologize.  Such  in  his  opinion 
was  the  appropriate  term  for  subjects  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  but  they  were  also  his 
subjects  of  Scotland,  and  he  had  already  given 
them  that  denomination  under  the  great  seal.' 

For  the  office  of  speaker  in  the  lower  houde  state  of 
the  king  had  %ed  on  Gardiner,  recorder  of  p^*** 
LcMMlon ;  but  Gardiner  lost  his  election ;  and 
in  his  place  was  chosen  Lenthal,  a  banister  of 
reputation,  but  without  energy,  and  without 
experience.   The  returns  proved  that,  notwitii- 
standing  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nisters, the  king  could  not  command  the  votes 
of  one  third  of  the  members.  The  task  of  lead- 
ing  the  opposition  was  assumed  by  Pym,  Hamp-    • 
,  den,  and  St.  John ;  of  whom  the  first  claimed, 
the  distinction  as  due  to  his  services  in  former 
parliaments,  the  other  two  had  earned  it  by 
their  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  cele-, 
brated  case  of  the  ship  money.    They  were 
ably  supported  by  the  abilities  of  Denzil  Hoi- 

'  Bullie»  i.  218.    Nairn,  L  48L 

I 
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CHAP;  Us,  gecond  son  to  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  foi''' 
merly  one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Buckinghanf; 
of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  second  son  to  the  lord 
Say,  and  sir  Henry  Vane,  son  to  the  secretary, 
both  enthusiasts  in  religion  as  well  as  politics  ;* 
and  of  the  lords  Falkland  and  Digby,  .Hyde; 
Selden,  Rudyard,  and  Several  others,  men  of 
the  most  distinguished  talents,  and  anxious  by 
the  redress  of  grievances  to  eflfect  a  thorough 
reformation  in  thci  disorders  of  the  state.  AIT 
these  were  at  first  bound  together  by  one  com- 
mon object :  but  inseiisibly  theii*  union  wai 
dissolved  by  difference  of  opinion  on  subjects 
of  the  first  importance ;  some  adhered  to  the 
monarch  through  all  his  difficulties,  others  per-*' 
suaded  themseWei^  that  liberty  could  be  secuted 
drily  by  the  establishnlent  of  a  commonwealth. 
Ataiong  the  lords  the  king  could  reckon  a 
greater  number  of  friends.  All  the  bishops, 
and  one  half  of  the  temporal  peers  owed  their 
honours  to  him  or  to  his  fitther.  But  the 
former  were  silent  through  fear :  and  the  others 
suffered  their  gratitude  to  be  overbalanced  by 
policy,    or  patriotism,    or  resentment.      Thct 


•  Vane  was  a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty,  Ae  disciple  of  Pj^m 
and  sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  of  Considerable  talents  and  eqijal  fftnaticism. 
AC  the  age  of  twenty,  that  he  might  enjby  the  liberty  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  standiDg,  instead  of  kneeling^  he  repaired  to  N«w 
England  in  America;  but  returned  in  the  cburse  of  a  year,  and  by 
ibe  interest  of  hit  father,  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament.  StrafTo;^ 
^pen,  i.  4^. 
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teiis  of  Bedford  and  Es&ex,  the  lords  Say  and  CHAP. 
KimbcJton  took  the  lead :  their  opinions  were  vJ!J^ 
echoed  and  supported  by  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Hertford,  and  the  lords  Brook,  Wharton, 
Paget^  and  Howard ;  and  the  friends  of  the 
king,;  ^wed  by  the  combination  which  existed 
between  tliem  and  the  ruling  party  in  the  other 
liouse,  instead  of  a  manly  resistance,  tamely 
acquiesced  in  measures  fraught  with  danger 
both  to  the  crown  and  to  themselves. 

The  distress  of  the  country,  the  attacks 
'Which  had  been  made  on  its  liberties,  and  the 
dangers  which  threatened  its  religion,  furnished 
the  orators  in  both  houses  with  ample  scope 
for  lamentation  and  invective;  and  their  com- 
plaints, printed  and  distributed  through  the 
nation,  were  quickly  echoed  back  in  petitions 
ftubficribed  by  many .  thousands  from  every 
county,  and  from  the  more  opulent  boroughs. 
Supported  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
commons  neglected  the  royal  recommendation, 
divided  themselves  into  committees  and  sub- 
committees, and  for  several  months  devoted 
their  attention  to  three  great  subjects,  the  in- 
vestigation, of  abuses,  the  adoption  of  remedies, 
and  the  punishment  of  delinquents, 

V.  The  catholics,  according  to  custom,  were  P«>ceed. 

^  ings  of  th« 

&e  first  to  feel  their  enmity.     The  cry  that  commons, 
religion  was  in  danger  from  the  machinations  of 
popery,  was  revived.     That  no  fear  could  be 
more  groundless,  is  certain;  but  in  times  of 
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^CHAP.    general  ferment  the  public  credulity  readily 
accepts  of  assertions  in  place  of  proofs,  of  ap- 
pearances instead' of  realities.     It  was  com- 
plained that  the  king  had  compounded  with  the 
recusants ;  that  he  had  discharged  some  priests 
before  trial,  and  others  after  co&viction ;  that 
an  agent  from  Rome  resided  near  the  queen ; 
that  the  more  opulent  catholics  had,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  princess,  subscribed  £10,000  in 
aid  of  the  northern  expedition ;  that  catholics 
held  conmiissions  in  the  English  army;  and 
that  they  composed  the  force  which  Strafford 
had  levied  in  Ireland.    Charles,  harassed  with 
petitions  to  relieve  his  protestant  subjects  from 
their  terrors,  gave  orders  that  all  catholics 
should  quit  the  cdurt,  and  be  exp6lled  from  the 
army ;  that  the  houses  of  recusants  should  be 
searched  for  arms ;  and  that  their  priests  should 
be  banished  from  the  realm  within  thirty  days.' 

»  Journals,  Nov.  9.  23.  30.  Dec.  3.  7.  24.  Feb.  11.  26.  Mar. 
15. 25.  Ap.  27.  May  7«  I  m&y  here  relate  a  siDgolar  occurrence 
respecting  Goodman,  a  priest,  who  had  received  judgment  of  death 
far  having  taken  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  commons  pre- 
vailed on  the  lords  to  join  in  a  petition  for  his  execution.  Charles 
replied,  that  he  would  banish  or  imprison  him  for  life^  but  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  shed  blood  for  the  sole  cause  of  religion.  They 
renewed  the  petition:  the  king  returned  for  answer,  that  he  left  the 
case  in  their  hands ;  they  might  act  as  they  thought  proper ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  them  a  petition  which  he  had  received  from 
Goodman,  in  fbe  foUowing  words :  *  These  are  humbly  to  beseech 
**  your  majesty,  rather  to  remit  your  petitioner  to  their  mercy,  than 
^'  to  let  him  live  the  subject  of  so  great  discontent  in  your  people 

^'against  your  majesty This  is,   mo4t  sacred  sovereign,   tiie 

*'  petition  of  him  who  would  esteem  his  blood  well  shed  to  ce^M^ 
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But  he  laboured  in  vain  to  appease  that  jealousy    GHAP. 
.which  it  was  the  policy  of  his  opponents  to       "* 
irritate :  and  the  charge  of  encouraging  popery 
was  so  confidently  and  incessantly  urged  against 
the  monarch,  that  at  length  it  obtained  credit 
with  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 

2^.  The  commons  undertook  ''  to  purge  the 
'*  church,"  On  the  petition  of  the  sufierenT 
and  their  friends,  they  restored  to  their  livings 
all  such  clergymcA,  as  had  been  deprived  on 
the  gfbund  of  non-conformity  by  the  bishops 
or  by  the  court  of  high  commission.  On  the 
other  hand  they  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
all  ministers  denounced  as  scandalous ;  under 
which  epithet  were  comprised  two  classes  of 
men,  those  who  had  disgraced  themselves  by 
public  imtnorality,  and  those  who  had  incurred 
the  charge  of  superstition  by  their  zeal  to  en« 
force  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies.  Both 
met  with  different  degrees  of  punishment  ac- 


at  die  bseach  between  your  majesty  and  your  subjects  on  this 
*  occasion.  Ita  testor.  John  Goodman."  From  that  moment, 
whether  they  were  moved  by  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  tiie 
prisoner,  or  unwilling  to  entail  on  themsdves  the  responsibiiitj 
which  they  wished  to  fix  on  the  so^erdgn^  they  desisted  from .  the 
pursuit  of  Goodman*slifey  who  remained  imnoticed  within  the  walls 
of  19bvgate  till  his  death,  in  1645.  Baillie  gives  a  very  improbable 
feaion  lor  their  interference :  that  they  meant  to  deny  the  king's 
power  to  pasdon  during  the  session  of  parliamcDt,  and  feared  that, 
if  it  were  admitt^  in  the  case  of  Goodman,  it  might  form  a  prece- 
dent  for  that  of  Strafford.  See  Journals  of  Commons,  Jan.  23.  25. 
27.  Of  Lord^  140.  141.  142.  146.  150.  151.  ^alson,  i.  738. 
BaiUie,i2d8. 
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Chap,  cording  to  the  temper  of  the  house :  some  Wert 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  some  thrown  into 
prison,  and  others  bound  to  good  behaviour.* 

3°.  In  like  manner  they  revised  those  pro- 
ceedings in  the  star-chamber^  which  had  given 
offence  by  their  severity*  Prynne,  Burtoo, 
and  Bastwick,  were  recalled  from  their  severed 
places  of  confinement,  that  they  might  pursue 
their  own  cause  in  person.  They  entered  Lon- 
don on  different  days  in  triumphant  procession, 
attended  by  hundreds  of  carriages,  and  thou<- 
sands  of  horsemen,  amidst  multitudes  on  foot^ 
all  wearing  bay  and  rosemary  in  their  hats; 
Their  sentences  were  reversed,  and  damages  to 
the  amount  of  £5000  were  awarded  to  each 
against  his  judges.^ 

4°.  Both  houses  concurred  in  pronouncing 
the  commissions  for  the  levy  of  ship  moneys 
and  all  the  proceedings  consequent  on  those 
commissions,  to  be  illegal.  The  commons  re^ 
solved  that  the  earl  marshal's  court,  and  that  of 
the  council  at  York,  were  g/levances ;  appointed 
committees  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  con* 
stitution  of  the  stannary  court,  and  that  of  the 
marshes  of  Wales ;  to  ascertain  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  enforcing  escuage,  and  exacting 
fijies  for  neglect  to  receive  the  order  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  all  the 

/  Journals,  Dec.  19.    March  20.    June  1. 
*  Ib^d.  Dec.  7.  9.  30.  Feb.  22.  25.  March  1  12.  24/ April  20* 
May  20.  Baillie.  J.  222. 
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)6)rds  lieutenants,  and  their  officers,  who  had 
tevied  coat  and  conduct  money  during  the  late 
expedition/ 

;    5*^.  Among  the  king's  advisers  there  was  no  impeach^ 
.man  more  feared  for  his  abilities^  more  hated  ^"^^ 
for  his  advocacy  of  despotism^  than  the  earl  of 
Stn^Eord,  ''  the  great  apostate/'  as  he  was 
termed^ ''  from  the  ciLuse  of  the  p^ple."    His 
friends  Mdshed  him  to  decline  the  approaching 
storm,  either  by  remaining  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  or  by  repairing  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.     But  to  a  man  of  his  stern 
and  fearless  mind,  such  counsel  savoured  of 
cowardice :  and,  when  the  king^  assuring  him 
of  protection^  requested  his  presence,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  repairing  to  the  metropolis. 
His  unexpected  arrival  surprised  and  discon- 
certed his  enemies,  who  knew  his  influence 
over  the  judgment  of  their  sovereign,  and  who 
fisared  that   he  might  anticipate  the  charge  ofStM^ 
against  himself,  by  accusing  them  of  a  treason^  '^* 
aWe  correspondence  with  the  Scots.    A  day 
was  spent  in  arranging  their  plan:  the  next  No?. IL 
morning  the  commons  debated   with    closed 
doors  ;^  and,  when  these  were  opened,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  proceeded  to  the  bar  of 
the  lords>  where  Pym,  in  their  name,  impeached 
the  earl  of  Strafford  of  high  treason.    That 


«  n>id.  Kov.  23.  24.  27*  Dec.  7. 19. 23. 24.  Mar.  20.  May  13. 14. 
July  1.  14.    Lonit'  Journtli,  iv.  136.  156.  173. 
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nobleman  was,  at  the  moment,  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  king:  he  hastened  to  the 
house,  and  was  proceeding  to  his  place,  when 
a  number  of  voices  called  on  him  to  withdraw. 
On  his  re-admission  he  was  ordered  to  kneel  at 
the  bajr>  and  was  informed  by  the  lord  keeper, 
Uiat  in  consequence  of  the  impeachment  by 
commons,  the  house  liad  ordered  him  into  the 
custody  of  the  black  rod,  till  he  should  clear 
himself  from  the  charge.  He  began  to  speak* 
but  was  immediately  silenced,  and  departed  in 
the  charge  of  Maxwell,  the  usher .^ 

The  next  minister  doomed  to  feel  the  seve- 
rity of  the  lower  house  was  secrejtary  Winde- 
bank.  In  the  execution  of  his  office  he  had 
signed  several  warrants  for  the  protection  of 
recusants,  and  others  for  the  discharge  of  (Hriests 
from  prison.  In  all  these  instances  he  had 
acted  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and,  for  greater 
security,  had  obtained  a  pardon  under  the  royal 
signature.  Charles,  however,  was  unwilling 
to  have  his  name  implicated  in  the  question  : 
nor  were  the  patriots  eager  to  shed  the  blood' 
of  the  secrejtary.  He  availed  himself  of  their 
Dec.  4-    delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  obtained 


Winde* 
buik« 


^  See  Baillie,  217.  and  the  Lords*  Joumala,  88.  89.  Thii  was 
only  a  general  chaige^  without  specifying  any  particular:  it  was  not 
till  the  24th  that  the  house  could  agree  on  the  several  aitides. 
Journals,  Nov.  11.  24.  Yet  Strafibrd  had  no  right  to  complain;  he 
had  formerly  advised  a  similar  proceeding  against  tbexluke  of  fiuok- 

ham.    Warwick's  memoirs,  111. 
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a  passport  from  the  king,  and  saved  his  head    CHAP, 
by  a  timely  flight  into  France.®  ^  v-JJ^ 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  impeachment  of  LaudU 
archbishop  Laud,  the  commons  resolved,  that 
Ae  convocation  had  no  authority  to  bind  either  Dec.  i5. 
laity  or  clergy  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  the  benevolence  which  it  had  lately  Dec  i6. 
granted  to  the  king  was  illegal ;  that  the  con- 
stitutions which  had  been  enacted,  were  pre- 
jodicial  to  the  authority  of  the  crown,  to  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject;  and  that  an  inquiry  should  be  insti* 
tuted  into  the  conduct  of  the  metropolitan,  who 
wtis  supposed  to  be  the  real  author  not  only  of 
these  measures,  but  of  other  attempts  to  sub- 
vert the  laws  and  religion  of  the  nation.  Two 
days  later  HoUis  charged  him  at  the  hwc  of  the  Dec  is. 
upper  hotrse  with  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
He  rose  with  his  usual  warmth,  protested  his 
innocence,  and  was  proceeding  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  his  accusers,  when  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  the  lord  Say  sharply  called  him  to  order ; 
and  the  house,  refusing  to  hear  his  explanation, 
placed  him  under  the  custody  of  the  black  rod. 


'  J9aroals  of  Commons,  26,  33.  44.  45.  See  his  letters  io 
Prynne^s  Hidden  Works.  **  Neverthelesse  rather  than  his  majesty 
^  Of  his  afiairs  should  ^ufier,  I  desire  the  whole  burden  may  be  laid 
^  upon  me :  and  though  I  have  his  majesty's  hand  for  most  of  them, 
*  and  his.eommandment  for  all,  yet  I  will  rather  perish  than  pro- 
"  doce  tiiem,  either  to  his  prejudice^  or  without  his  permiaaion.^ 
Prom  Calais,  Dec.  6.  pw  137. 
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Six  weeks  later  the  archbishop  was  transferred 
to  the  Tower.9 

Findu  Finch,  the  lord  keeper,  who,  when  he  was 

chief  justice,  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
iseal  with  which  he  contended  for  the  legality 
of  ship-money,  was  previously  admonished  by 

Doc.  21.  the  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  the  fate 
which  he  had  to  expect.  He  solicited  permis- 
sion to  plead  his  cause  before  the  commons ; 
and  his  eloquence  and  tears  awakened  the  com- 
passion of  many  among  the  members:  but  such 
feelings  were  condemned  as  a  criminal  weak- 
ness by  the  more  sturdy  patriots;  and  Finch 
the  same  afternoon  was  impeached  before  the 
lords  of  high  treason.  But  he  had  ahready  aln 
sconded:  no  trace  of  his  retreat  could  be  dia- 
covered ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  uodirataeA 
that  be  had  sought  »id  obtained  a&  asj^uni 
m  Holland.  That  his  brethrea,  the  other 
judges^  who  had  concurred  with  him  in  opinion, 
might  not  imitate  him  in  his  flight,  each  waa 
,  bound,  at  the  request  of  the  commons,  to 
make  his  appearance  when  called  upon,  in  th^ 
sumof£ia,000.'^ 

i<reaty  The  king,  though  the  prerogatives  which  he 

^1^  considered  the  firmest  supports  of  his  throne, 
were  crumbling  beneath  him,  though  *  his 
friends  and  advisers  were  harassed  with  im- 

*. Journals   of  Gommoos*   51.  54.      Of   Loids    112.     LuA 
Trooblv,  75. 
!   <*JourDalsofCommoiu^55.    Cif  Lords,  114.  If5« 
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peachmehts,  fines,  imprisonment  and  death,  C^I^P. 
appeared  to  make  no  effort  in  his  own  favour, 
but  to  resign  himself  with  indifference  to  his 
fate.  The  fact  was,  that  he  ielt  unequal  to  ^ 
contest  with  the  two  nations  at  the  same  time, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  the  moment,  when 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  Scottish  army,  would  permit  him  to  re- 
.  assume  the  ascendency.  The  commissioners 
from  the  tables  had  been  received  as  friends 
and  deliverers  by  the  leaders  of  the  country, 
party.  The  strictest  union  was  quickly  co- 
nsented between  them :  both  professed  to  be* 
lieve  that  their  cause  was  the  same,  that  they 
BMist  stand  or  fall  together;  and,  while  the 
patriots  engaged  to  support  the  Scottish  army 
diii^ng  its  stay,  and  to  supply  it  with  a  hand- 
^^im  gratuity  at  its  departure,  the  covenanters 
stipulated  to  prolong  the  treaty,  and  to  detain 
their  forces  in  England,  till  the  projected  re- 
fonn  in  church  and  state  should  be  fully  accom- 
plished.^^ 

Charles,  in  his  eagerness  to  conclude  the 
negociation,  was  induced  to  concede  many 
points,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  refused. 


"  This  is  plaia  ffx>in  almost  every  page  of  Baillie^s  correspondence 
during  the  six  months  that  the  negociation  continued.  When  thej 
«aftte  in  FebroaFy  to  the  last  demand,  Baiilie  writes,  '<  this  we  will 
^^^wuke  kng.  or  slior^  aeeording  as  the  necessities  of  our  good  triads 
^m  £ng<and  ret^uire :  for  they  are  still  in  that  fray,  that  if  ^(|  a|id 
"^ouramiyw^gonft,  they  y(»t  were  undone.*'  p.  240. 
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C^P-  To  the  three  first  demands  of  the  Scots,  ihat 
the  act9  of  their  late  parliament  should  be  co^- 
firmed,  that  natives  alone  should  be  appointed 
to  the  government  of  the  royal  castles,  and  that 
their  countrymen  should  not  be  harassed  either 
in  England  or  Ireland  with  unusual  oaths,^ 
after  a  few  abjections,  he  consented:  but  he 
made  a  resolute  stand  against  the  fourth,  that 
the  punishment  of  the  incendiaries  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  two  parliaments. 
It  was,  he  argued,  to  require  that  he  should 
dishonour  himself.  Those,  whom  tha/  called 
incendiaries  were  men  who  had  incurred  their 
displeasure  by  obeying  his  commands,  and 
whom  on  that  account  he  was  bound  to  pro* 
tect.  He  pleaded  particularly  in  favour  of 
Traquaire,  and  claimed  the  right  of  judging 
that  nobleman  himself,  because  he  had  acted 
as  royal  commissioner.  But  Traquaire,  falling 
on  his  knees,  earnestly  prayed  that  the  life  of 
an  humble  individual  like  himself  might  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  his  people :  the  Scots  threatened 
to  solicit  the  advice  and  interposition  of  the 
English  parliament;  and  Charles,  though  it 
evidently  cost  him  a  painful  struggle,  signified 


>*  Sttafibid  had  compelled  the  Scots  in  Iidand  to  take^m  oath  of 
allegiance*  by  which  they  renounced  all  contrary  co?enants»  and 
promiaed  never  to  enter  into  any  covenant  against  any  other  penon 
wifhout  the  king's  authonty.    See  it  in  Rushwoifth,  viii.  404. 
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his  acquiescence.    Their  next  claim,  the  re*    CHAP, 
storation  of  captured  ships  and  merchandize. 


was  quickly  adjusted  T  and  that  of  indemnifica- 
tion as  a.  pecuniary  question,  the  king  referred 
to  the  house  of  commons,  who  voted  two  sums, 
one  of  £126,000  for  the  charges  of  the  Scottish  ^64L 
army  during  five  months,,  and  another  of 
£300,000  under  the  denomination  of  "  a  friendly 
"  relief  for  the  losses  and  necessities  of  their 
"  brethren  of  Scotland."^*  At  length  the  com- 
missioners came  to  their  last  demand,  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  peace  between  the  two 
nations.  The  king  anticipated  a  speedy  con- 
clusion of  this  most  vexatious  treaty,  but  he 
soon  found  himself  disappointed.  Under  this 
head  they  presented  to  hini  only  two  articles,  Feb.  20. 
reserving  to  themselves  a  discretionary  power 
of  adding  others,  when,  and  in  what  manner 
they  might  deem  expedient.^* 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  Scottish  deputies  BiiUgaintt 
acted  not  only  in  a  political,  but  also  a  religious    "  ^^' 
character.    While  they  openly  negociated  with 
the  king,  they  were  secretly  but  actively  in- 
triguing with  their  friends  of  the  country  party, 
to  procure  in  England  the  abolition  of  the 

^"^  £300^000  aterling,**  exclaims  Baillie,  ^  5,400,000  merks  Scots^ 
"  it  a  pretty  sum  in  our  laud.*'    Baillie,  i.  240. 

**  Jouraals,  Jan.  3d.  feb.  3.  Lords*  journals,  iv.  151.  Baillie,  i. 
221. 223. 228.  333. 240.  '^l^was  not  (to  give  io  all  the  propositions 
*  at  ooce)  ponible  for  us,  nor  conducive  for  the  ends  of  the  Enghsfa» 
'^vhoreqitBrad  no  «ach  baste.**    Ibid.  243. 

VOL.  X.  I 
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CHAP«  episcopal,  and  the  substitutioB  of  the  presby- 
^J^^  terian,  form  of  chtirch  government.  This  Aey 
seemed  to  consider  as  the  chief  object  of  their 
tnission,  and  this  they  pnrsued  with  the  most 
edifying  perseverance  and  industry.  But  it 
was  a  queslion  on  which  great  latitude  of 
opinion  prevailed.  In  the  city  the  presbyte-^ 
rians  composed  a  very  considerable  party :  biit 
among  the  reformers  in  parliament  there  were 
many  who,  willing  as  they  might  be  to  reduce 
the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  resolutely  opposed  the  extinction 
of  the  onler ;  while  others,  under  the  banners 
of  the  lords  Say,  Wharton,  and  Brook)  looked 
with  equal  abhorrence  on  episcopacy  and  pres- 
byterianism,  and  laboured  to  introduce  the 
more  equal  system  of  the  independents.  The 
Scots,  however,  with  the  aid  of  their  English 
Vote  of  the  friends,  procured  petitions  to  be  presented 
Dec.  18.*  froi3^  several  of  the  counties,  from  15,000  inha- 
Jim^23.  ^1^^^^^  ^^  ^^  metropolis,  and  from  1800  minis- 
ters, all  praying  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
hierarchy.  They  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  lords  Digby  and  Falkland,  by  Selden 
Feb.  9.  and  Rudyard ;  but  after  a  debate  of  two  days, 
and  a  division  in  which  the  anti-episcopalians 
obtained  a  majority  of  thirty-two,  the  petiti<ms 
were  referred  to  a  committee.^    This  success. 


^  ^  They  copteited  od  togetber  from  eight  in  the  moning  to  nx 
•"  at  night    All  that  night  our  party  solicited  at  haid  at  they  eoidd. 
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thoiigli  it  encauraged  their  hopes,  was  far  from  CK&Pi 
aasaring  them  of  the  victory.  The  king  in- 
fermed  the  parliament  that  .his  conscience 
would  never  allow  him  to  assent  to  the  de-r 
stmction  of  an  order,  which  he  deemed  essen- 
tial to  christijanity :  while  the  Scots  on  the 
contrary  reasoned  and  solicited,  prayed  and 
preached,  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian  kirk. 
Curiosity  and  devotion  led  numbers  to  their 
service:  the  church. allotted  for  their  use  was 
crowded  from  morning  to  night ;  and  the  les- 
sons inculcated  by  their  divines  were  zealously 
diffidsed  by  the  auditory  throughout  the  city. 
They  were  taught  that  the  ''  knot  of  the  ques- 
^  tion  could  only  becut  by  the  axe  of  prayer;"* 
and  &sts  were  solemnly  observed  by  the  godly, 
diat  '^  the  Lard  might  join  the  breath  of  his 
^*  nostdls  with  the  endeavours  of  weak  men, 
**  to  blow  up  a  wicked  and  anti-scripturd 
"  church."^* 

The  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  suggested  to 
Charles  the  policy  of  disarming  the  hostility  of 
die  reformers,  by  admitting  them  to  his  coun- 
cils. The  king  heard  him  vrith  expressions  of 
anger :  bat  the  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
friends,  and  to  retain  episcopacy  in  the  church, 

''To^nMOOw  aome  tbounndi  of  tiie  citneoi*  but  in  a  very  pe$06« 
**  able  way^  came  down  to  Westminster  Hall  to  counteDanoe  their 
«*  petition/*  '  BaiUie,  244. 
*»Biffli^  330.  334.  337.  S9Q.  S31.  386.  844«  3S0.    Joomals  d 
;  78.  SI.  101. 
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CHAP,    subdued  his  repugnance  :  and  Btistol,  Essex, 
"•       Bedford,   Hertford,    Mandeville,    Savile,    and 


Say,  were- by  bis  command  sworn  of  the  privy 
Feb.  27.  council.  At  first  the  appointment  gave  general 
satisfaction:  in  a  few  days  it  was  remarked 
that  the  language  of .  the  new  counsellors  had 
become  more  courtly,  their  zeal  less  bitter. 
They  were  charged  with  apostacy :  the  suspi- 
cion  was  extended  to  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers ;  and  the  city  rung  with  complaints,  against 
the  selfishness  and  perfidy  of  public  men.  In 
their  own  defence,  the  Scots  published  a  most 
intemperate  paper  against  Strafford,  and  Laud, 
and  the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  It  offended 
not  only  the  king,  but  their  own  friends  in  both 
houses :  it  was  taken  as  an  attempt  on  their 
part  to  dictate  to  the  parliament  of  England. 
They  had  again  recourse  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  printed  an  explanation  of  their  sentiments 
in  more  conciliatory  language ;  but  they  had 
already  lost  so  many  votes,  that  their  allies  in 
the  lower  house  dared  not,  as  had  been  intend- 
ed, to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  abolition 
Mar.  10.  of  episcopacy.  In  its  place  was  substituted  a 
resolution  that  "  the  legislative  and  judicial 
f*  powers  of  the  bishops  iij  the  house  of  lords 
5'  were  a  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  their 
**  functions,  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth, 
"  and  fit  to  be  taken  away.'*  The  friends  of 
episcopacy,  who  had  determined  to  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  preservation  of  the  order. 
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did  not  object ;-  and  its  enemies,  content  with  CHAP, 
this  advantage,  suspended  their  hostility  till  v^,,.^ 
the  fete  of  StraflTord  should  be  determined.*'^ 

That  unfortunate  statesman  had  to  contend  Trial  of 
singly  with  a  multitude  of  foes.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  was  arrayed  against 
him.  The  Scottish  commissioners  pronounced 
him  an  incendiary,  and  loudly  called  for  the 
blood  of  the  man,  who  had  urged  their  king  to 
make  war  on  his  faithful  subjects.  The  Irish 
parliament  had  proved  its  dissatisfaction  from 
the  moment  he  ceased  to  awe  it  by  his  pre- 
sence. Last  year  the  commons  had  torn  from 
their  journals  the  eulogium  which  they  formerly 
voted  on  his  administration;  and,  by  cutting 
down  the  subsidies  to  their  original  amount, 
had  prevented  the  Irish  expedition  from  sailing 
in  aid  of  the  English  army.  Now  they  sent 
deputies  to  present  to  the  king  a  remonstrance, 
detailing  under  sixteen  heads  the  grievances 
which  they  suffered  from  the  despotism  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  at  the  same  time  solicited 
the  English  house  of  conamons  to  join  with 


17  Joornals^  March  10.    Dalrymple  \l  115.  116.    BailUe,  247— 
249.  256.    His  observation  on  this  disappointment  is  amusing: 

"  We  weie  fidlen  half  asleep  in  a  d^ep  security By  this  blast 

"  God  weakened  us.  We  fled  to  our  wonted  refuge,  to  draw  near 
"  to  God.  .The  godly  in  the  city»  in  divers  private  societies,  ran, 
"  to  fasting  and  piayer.  By  these»  our  old  and  best  weapons,  we* 
"ire  beginning  to  prevaiL    Nest  be  Jus  holy  iiame.v  p^^49^ .   .. .. 
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CHAP,  tlieirs  in  procuring  justice  for  an  oppret»6d  and 
J[^  impoverished  people.*'  i,But  the  severest  blow 
which  he  received,  was  an  order  made  by  the 
lords,  and  admitted  by  the  king,  that  the  privy 
counsellors  should  be  examined  upon  oath, 
respecting  the  advice  given  by  Strafford  at  the 
board ;  a  precedent  of  lasting  prejudice  to.  the 
royal  interest :  for  who  after  this  would  give 
his  opinion  freely,  when  he  knew  that  such 
opinion  might  be  made  the  matter  of  impeach- 
ment against  him  at  the  pleasure  of  his  ene- 
mies? ] 

Westminster  hall  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
trial.  On  each  side  of  the  lords  sat  the  com- 
mons on  elevated  benches  as  a  committee  of 
their  house,  and  near  them  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners with  the  Irish  deputies,  the  bearers 
of  the  remonstrance.  Two  private  boxes 
behind  the  throne  were  prepared  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  king  and  queen«  Near  them 
a  gallery  had  been  erected,  which  was  daily 
crowded  with  ladies  of  the  first  quality.  They 
paid  high  prices  for  admission:  many  took 
notes ;  and  all  appeared  to  watch  the  proceed^ 
ings  with  the  most  intense  interest*    A  bar. 


'*  Carte*i  Ormond,  i.  109—115.  Journals,  Nov.  30.  .Rushworth^ 
ir.  53.  67.  This  bas  often  been  described  as  a  petition  Arom  tbe 
Ifith  pailiament :  but  in  the  journals  it  is  denominated  » the  petition 
^  of  levenl  knights,  citixensy  and  burgesses  of  the  commons  house 
'*  of  parliament  in  Ireland^  whose  names  tare  undsrwrittenJ' 
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stretching  acros6  the  hall^  left  one  third  for  the    CBUkP. 
uae  of  the  public***  vJ^Jw 

Each  jpoorning,  at  nine  the  prisoner  was  in- 
troduced. He  made  three  obeisances  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  high  steward,  knelt  at  the 
bar,  then  rose,  and  bowed  to  the  lords  on  his 
right  and  left,  of  whom  a  part  only  returned 
the  compliment.  The  managers^  thirteen  in 
qumber,  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech 
relative  to  some  particular  charge :  their  wit- 
nesses were  examined  and  cross-examined 
upon  oath ;  and  the  court  adjourned  for  thirty 
minutes,  that  Strafford  might  have  time  to 
advise  with  his  counsel,  who  sat  behind  him. 
When  the  court  resumed,  Strafford  spoke  in 
his  own  defence,  and  produced  his  witnesses, 
who»  however,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  age,  were  not  exammed  upon  oath.  The 
managers  then  spoke  to  evidence,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  remanded  to  the  Tower.** 


"Rnhwoitli,  vni  piet  Baillie,  L  257.    Whitelock,  41. 

*  Pkincipal  BaiUie  has  g^hren  an  intaeating  aooount  of  the  tiial  in 
bia  lettera  to  the  preabytery  of  Irvine.  ^  Westminster  haO,**  ha 
infenna  them^  ^'ia  a  room  aa  long  (and)  aa  broad,  if  not  more^  than 
^  the  outer  hoiMe  of  the  high  church  at  Glasgow,  aapposing  the 
"  pilhia  were  removed.  •  •  We  always  behoved  to  be  there  a 
"  litfle  after  five  in  the  mommg.  The  houae  waa  daily  foil  befine 
«•  aevai«  The  tirlies  that  made  them  (the  king  and  queen)  to  be 
<«  secret,  the  king  brake  down  with  his  own  hands ;  so  they  sat  in 
«tiie  eyes  of  all,  bat  little  more  regarded  than  if  they  had  been 
*  abaent  .  .  It  waa  daily  the  most  glorious  assembly  the  isle 
^  eoald  afford}  yet  the  gravity  not  such  as  I  expected.  •  .  After 
^  ten  much  public  eating,  not  only  of  oonfectkms^  bat  of  flesh  and 
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(Thus  the  proceedings  wer6  x^onducted  dur-* 
ing  thirteen  days.     The  articles  against  him 
ChMgea      amounted  to  eight-and-twenty,  three  of  which 
agaiDBt       charged  him  with  treason,  the  others  with  acts 
^'  23^     and  words,  which,  though  perhaps  not  treason- 
able separately,   might  in  the  aggregate  be 
called  accumulative  treason  ;    because    they 
proved  in  him  a  fixed  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  country.     The  former  stated> 
that  in  Ireland  he  had  billetted  soldiers  on 
peaceable  inhabitants,  till  he  compelled  them 
to  submit  to  his  illegal  commands :  that  he  had 
raised  an  army  in  Ireland,  and  advised  the 
king  to  employ  it  in  bringing  this  kingdom 
into  subjection ;  and  that  of  his  own  authority 
he  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  people  of  York- 
shire for  the  maintenance  of  the  trained  bands. 
The  latter  accused  him  of  hasty,  imperious, 
and  unjustifiable  expressions  indicative  of  his 
temper  and  views,  and  of  illegal  proceedings 
by  some  of  which  he  benefited  his  own  fortune, 
by  others  he  had  injured  the  king's  subjects  in 
their  liberties  and  property.     Strafford  replied 
with  a  temper  and  eloquence,  which  extorted 
praise  even  from  his  adversaries.    To  some  of 
the  charges  he  opposed  warrants  from  the  king, 
some  he  peremptorily  denied,  and  others  he 
i  '  * 

**  bread,  bottles  of  beer  and  wine  going  thick  from  mouth  to  mouth 
''  without  cups,  and  all  this  in  the  king's,  eye.  .  .  There  was  no 
'*■  outgo^g.to  letum ;  and  oft  the  sitting  was  till  two,  tbee^  or  foMT 
"'o'clock  at  night,    p.  257-^259* 
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sought  to  elude,  by  urging  m  his  own  fitvour 
the  constant  practice  of  the  deputies  who  pref- 
ceded  him  in  Ireland.  Against  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  accumulative  treason  he  protested  with 
spirit,  ridiculing  with  felicity  the  arguments  in 
its  support,  and  appealing  for  protection  to  the 
statute  law,  the  safeguard  to  preserve  the  liber* 
ties,  and  the  beacon  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
the  subject. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  whether  it  were  xheioids 
owing  to  his  eloquence,  or  the  violence  of  his  Jjl^^^* 
prosecutors,  or  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  pity 
of  the  audience,  it  was  plain  that  the  number 
of  his  friends  daily  increased.  The  ladies  in 
the  galleries  had  long  ago  proclaimed  them- 
selves his  advocates :  on  the  thirteenth  day  it 
appeared  that  the  lords,  who  had  formerly 
treated  him^so  harshly,  were  won  over  to  his 
cause.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  had 
purloined  from  the  cabinet  of  lus  father,  the 
secretary,  a  very  important  document,  contain- 
ing short  notes  taken  by  that  minister  of  a  de- 
bate at  the  council  table,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  last  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. In  it  Strafford  was  made  to  say, 
"  Your  majesty  having  tried  the  affection  of 
"  your  (>eople,  are  absolved  and  loosed  from 
"  all  rule  of  government,  and  to  do  what  power 
"  will  admit.  Having  tried  all  ways,  and  being 
"  refused,  you  shall  be  acquitted  before  God 
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'^  and  man :  and  you  have  an  army  in  Irehmd, 
**  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdmn 
**  to  obedience :  for  I  am  confident  that  the 
*'  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  Vane 
communicated  the  discovery  to  Pym :  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  were  moulded  into  the  form 
of  a  charge,  though  the  source  from  which  the 
information  had  been  deriyed,  was  carefully 
concealed :  and  to  procure  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port, each  of  the  privy  counsellors  was  exa- 
mined, not  only  by  written  interrogatories,  but 
also  viva  voce  before  the  committee  of  impeach- 
ment. Of  the  most  important  passage,  the  ad- 
vice to  employ  the  Irish  army  "  to  reduce  this 
«'  kingdom,"  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  England, 
all  of  them  knew  nothing :  even  the  secretary 
himself  on  the  first  examination,  replied  that 
"  he  could  not  charge  Strafford  with  that,"  and 
on  the  second,  that  '<he  could  say  nothing  to 
"that:''  but  before  the  third,  it  is  probable 
that  his  memory  had  been  aided  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  copy  taken  by  Pym  :**  for  he  then  re- 
collected the  very  words,  and  deposed  that  they 
Apnl  6.  were  uttered  by  the  lord  lieutenant.^  At  the 
trial  itself  he  repeated  the  same  evidence,  but 
knewnot  whether  by  *'this  kingdom"  was  meant 
England  or  Scotland ;  and  in  opposition  to  him 
Strafford  produced  all  the  members  of  the  coqn- 

"  The  original  bad  been  burnt  with  other  papen  retpecting  tiie 
\uk  parliament    fiaillie,  288.    darendon,  i  230. 
*Radivn»th»vili.  5S. 
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oil,  excepting  Windebank^  an  exile  in  Frante^    CHAP, 
sind  Laud,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who  de-    ^J^^^ 
clared  that  they  had  no  recollection  of  the 
words,  that  the  debate  regarded  the  means  of 
reducing  Scotland  not  England^  and  that  they 
never  heard  the  slightest  hint  of  employing  the 
Irish  army  any  where  but  in  the  former  king- 
dom.    It  was  evident  that  in  this  charge  the 
managers  had  failed :  they  determined  as  their 
only  resource,  to  bring  forward  the  notes  them- 
selves ;  and  with  this  view»  on  the  morning  on 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  enter  on  the  recapi-  April  lo. 
tulation  of  his  defence,  they  demanded  leave  to 
produce  additional  evidence.    The  lords  ad- 
journed twice  to  their  own  house ;  they  required 
the  advice  of  the  judges,  and,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, resolved,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  whatever  &vour  were  granted  to  the  ac- 
cusers, the  same  should  be  extended  to  the  ac- 
cused.   This  answer  was  received  with  a  deep 
murmur   of   disapprobation.      Suddenly  was 
heard  a  cry  of  "  withdraw,  withdraw :"  and  the 
commons,  hastily  retiring  to  their  own  house, 
deliberated  with  closed  doors.^ 

»Baillie,i  288.  169.  Rushworth^  Tiii.  652—671.  ClaretidOQi 
].  229.  Lords'  JoumaK  207.  Nabon,  ii.  206.  State  Trials,  liL 
1158.  Cobb.  Pari  HisL  ii.  744.  While  Whitelock  was  chairman 
of  the  commitleey  this  important  paper  had  disappeared.  Every 
memba  solemnly  piotested  that  he  did  not  take  it  away,  nor  know 
what  had  become  of  it  Copies*  however,  were  given  to  the  king 
•nd  to  Stra£ford.  That  in  the  possession  of  Charles  was  aiUiwards 
found  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  lord  Digby,  whence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  he  was  the  thief.  Certainly  the  proof  is  not  conclusive. 
Whitelocki  43. 44. 
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CHA.P.         It  is  singular  thait  these  ardent  champions  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  should  have  selected  for 


The  com-  jj^gip  pattern  the  most  arbitrary  of  our  monarchs, 
a  bill  of  Henry  VIII.  But  they  had  previously  resolved, 
attai  er.  ^^  ^j^^  g^^  appearance  of  an  unfavourable  dis- 
position in  the  lords,  to  abandon  the  way  of 
impeachment,  and  to  proceed  by  thatof  attain- 
Aprii  12,  der.**  Pym  now,  for  the  first  time,  read  the 
notes  of  the  secretary  to  the  house ;  and  a  bill 
to  attaint  the  earl  of  Strafford,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  country,  was 
introduced.  It  met  with  strong  opposition  in 
in  every  stage,  particularly  fVom  lord  Digby, 
son  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  and  hitherto  most  popular  members.** 
But  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  stem  the  torrent : 
April  21.  on  the  eleventh  day  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed;  and  the  next  morning  the 
names  of  fifty-four  members,  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  vote  against  it,  were  placarded  in  the 
streets,  under  the  designation  of  "  Straffor- 
"  dians,  who,  to  save  a  traitor,  were  willing  to 
**  betray  their  country." 

In  the  mean  time  the  lords  proceeded,  as  if 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  bill  pending  in  the 
Strafford's  lower  housc.     Strafford  made  his  defence  be- 
fore them.    He  repeated  in  short  the  observa- 

**  WarUton,  in  his  letter  of  Ap.  2,  says  **  if  they  see  that  the  king] 
^  gains  many  of  the  upper  house  not  to  condemn  him,  they  will. 
'«  make  a  hill  of  teintuie.**    Dairy  mple^  iL  117. 

*  See  hiB  speech  inRushworth,  viii.  50—63.  Nalson,  iL  \51'^l60* 
It  is,  I  think,  dteisive  on  this  charge. 
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tions  which  he  had  previously  made ;  contended 
that  nothing,  objected  to  him  could  amount  to 
the  crime  of  treason^  and  derided  the  new  no-  Apni  13. 
tion  of  accumulative  treason,  as  if  entity  could 
be  produced  from  the  aggregation  of  non-enti- 
ties.    In  conclusion  he  appealed  to  his  peers 
in  these  words.     ''  My  lords,  it  is  my  present 
''  misfortune,  it  may  hereafter  be  yours.    £x- 
**  cept  your  lordships  provide  for  it,  the  shed- 
"  ding  of  my  blood,  will  make  way  for  the 
*'  shedding  of  yours :  you,  your  estates,  your 
*'  posterities  be  at  stake.     If  such  learned  gen- 
"  tlemen  as  these,  whose  tongues  are  well 
''  acquainted  with  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
^'  started  out  against  you :  if  your  friends,  your 
'.*  counsel,  shall  be  denied  access  to  you;  if  your 
-'  professed  enemies  shall  be  admitted  witnesses 
f*  against  you;  if  every  word,  intention,  or  cir- 
' '  cumstance,  be  sifted  and  alleged  as  treasonable, 
''  not  because  of  any  statute,  but  because  of  a 
'*  consequence  or  construction  pieced  up  in  a 
'i~high  rhetorical  strain,  I  leave  it  to  your  lord- 
^'  ships' consideration  to  foresee  whatmay  be  the 
"  issue  of  such  adangerous  and  recent  precedent. 
"  These  gentlemen  tell  me,   they  speak  in 
**  defence  of  the  commonwealth  against  my 
"  arbitrary  laws ;   give  me  leave  to  say  it,  I 
"  speak  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth  against 
'*  their  arbitrary  treason.    This,  my  lords,  re- 
"  gards  you  and  your  posterity.     For  myself, 
"  were  it  not  for  your  interest,  and  for  the  in- 
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CHif  .    «<  terest  of  a  saint  in  heaveii,  who  hath  left  me 

IL 

^*  here  two  pledges  upon  earth :''  (at  these 
words  his  breath  appeared  to  stop,  and  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeka :  but;  after  a  panse  he  re- 
sumed :)  '*  were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  never 
*'  take  the  pains  to  keep  up  this  ruinous  cot- 
*'  tage  of  mine.  I  could  never  leave  the  world 
''  at  a  fitter  time,  when  I  hope  the  better  part 
*'  c£  the  world  think  that  by  this  my  misfor- 
'^  tune,  I  have  given  testimony  of  my  integrity 
"  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  my  ccmntry.  My 
*'  lords !  something  more  I  had.  to  say,  but  my 
''  voice  and  my  spirits  fail  me.  Only  in  all 
**  submission  I  crave,  that  I  may  be  a  pharos  to 
^^  keep  you  from  shipwreck.  Do  not  put  rocks 
"  in  your  way,  which  no  prudence,  no  circum- 
**  spection,  can  eschew.  Whatever  your  judg- 
^*  ment  may  be,  shall  be  righteous  in  my  eyes. 
^'  In  te  Domine,  (looking  towards  heaven) 
^*  confide :  non  confundar  in  setemum."  ^ 
The  king,  as  soon  as  the  bill  of  attainder 


"Stete  Triah,  1463—1409.  •<  At  the  end  he  made  Mch  a  pa- 
nbetic  ontion  lor  half  an  hour  as  ever  comedian  did  on  the  atage. 
**  The  matter  and  expression  was  exceeding  brave.  Doubtless  if  he 
^  had  grace  and  civil  goodness,  he  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  One 
**  passage  is  most  spoken  of:  his  breaking  off  in  weeping  and  silence^ 
**  when  he  spoke  of  his  first  wife.  Some  took  it  for  a  true  defect  in 
^  his  memory ;  others  for  a  notable  part  of  his  rhetoric :  some  that 
**  true  grief  and  remorse  at  that  remembrance  had  stopt  his  mouth ; 
^  lor  they  say  that  his  first  lady  being  with  child,  and  finding  one 
^  of  his  mistreis^s  letters,  brought  it  to  him,  and  chiding  him  there* 
^  fore,  he  struck  her  on  the  breast,  whereof  she  shortly  died.**  Bail- 
lie,  291. 
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psfiaed  the  lower  house,  was  careful  to  console 
luB  friead  with  the  assurance  ths^,  though  he 
migfat  cleem  it  expedient  to  make  some  sacri-  ^  ^u>g'i 
fioe  to  the  violence  of  tike  times,  he  would 
Berer  consent  that  one,  who  had  served  the 
crown  with  such  fidelity;  should  suffer  in  his 
life,  or  fortune,  or  honours.  Perhaps,  when 
he  made  this  promise,  he  relied  on  his  own 
constancy,  perhaps  on  the  success  of  some  one 
of  the  projects  in  which  he  was  engaged.  1^. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  in  the  Tower,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  company  of  100  trusty  soldiers,  which  would 
give  to  him  the  command  of  that  fortress: 
or  to  order  the  removal  of  Strafford  to  another 
prison,  so  that  he  might  be  rescued  on  the 
way.  But  Balfour  the  lieutenant  was  true  to 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  He  refused 
obedience  to  the  royal  warrant,  and  spumed 
the  offer  made  to  him  by  his  prisoner,  o£  a 
bribe  of  j£22,000,  and  a  desirable  match  for 
his  daughter.  2^.  The  preference  which  the 
commons  had  shewn  for  the  Scottish  army, 
their  care  to  supply  the  invaders  with  money, 
while  the  pay  of  the  English  force  in  Yorkshire 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  arrear,  had 
created  jealousy  and  discontent  in  the  latter. 
Hence  occasion  was  taken  to  sound  the  dis- 
position of  the  officers,  and  to  propose  several 
plans,  by  which  the  army  might  be  brought 
into    the    neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  to 
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CHAP,  overawe  the  parliament,  and  to  give  the  ascen- 
y,^^^  deney  to  the  royalists*  That  the  king  wa» 
privy  and  assenting  to  these  projects,  is  cer- 
tain :  they  were  defeated  by  the  disagreements 
among  the  officers,  and  the  resentment  of  co- 
lonel Goring,  who  had  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
a  principal  commander,  and  who,  to  gratify  his 
-  .  disappointed  ambition,  betrayed  the  substance 
of  the  project  to  the  earl  of  Newport,  by  whom 
it  was  revealed  to  the  leaders  of  the  party.*'^ 
3^.  The  king  had  offered  to  leave  the  disposal 
of  all  the  great  ^offices  of  state  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  in  return  for  the  life  of  StraiBTord. 
The  condition  was  accepted :  and  that  noble- 
man conmiunicated  it  to  his  friends,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  cheerfully 
acquiesced.  Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  Bedford  died ;  and  the  lord  Say 
was  employed  in  his  place.  By  the  advice  of 
May  1.  this  new  counsellor,  Charles  sent  for  the  two 
houses,  and  informed  them  in  a  short  speech, 
that  had  they  proceeded  according  to  law,  he 
would  have  allowed  the  law  to  have  its  course: 
but,  by  adopting  the  way  of  attainder  they 
had  forced  him  to  act  in  quality  of  a  judge. 


■  «  Whiteloclc,  46.  Nalson,  ii.  272.  Warwick,  178.  Sec  the 
evidence  in  Rushwortb,  iv.  252—257.  and  Husbaod^s  Collection, 
1643.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  A  tbe  real  history  of  the  intrigue,  as 
all  the  witnesses  evidently  strive  to  secure  themselves  from  blame 
both  with  the  king  and  the  parliament  It  was  suspected  as  earlf 
as  tbe  (hiid  of  March.    Dahymple,  ii.  114. 119« 
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He  would  therelwe  teH  them^  that  neither  CHAP. 
Strafford,  nor  any  other  o(  his  counsellors  had  y^Jj^ 
evef  advised  him  to  employ  the  Irish  army  iur 
England,  or  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  look  upon  his  English  subjects  as  disloyal 
or  disaffected.  With  this  knowledge  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  condemn  the  earl  of 
treason,  or  pass  the  bill  of  attainder,  if  it  were 
presented  to  him  for  his  assent.  That  Strafford 
had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanors,  was  evi- 
dent; and. he  was  willing  to  punish  him  by 
exclusion  from  office  during  his  life :  but  fur- 
ther he  could  not  go :  wherefore  he  conjured 
the  lords  to  discover  some  middle  way,  by 
which  they  might  satisfy  public  justice,  with- 
out offering  violence  to  the  conscience  of  their 

This  well-meant  but  ill-timed  speech  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  The 
craimons  resented  it  as  a  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  parliament:  the 
ministers  employed  the  following  day  (it  was^ 
the  Sabbath)  in  stimulating  from  the  pulpit  Mays. 
Ae  passions  and  fanaticism  of  their  hearers ; 
and  on  the  Monday  crowds  of  men  were  seen  K^y  3. 
in  every  direction  crying  put,  "  justice,  jus- 
**  tide,"  and  declaring  that  they  would  have 
the  head  of  Strafford,  or  of  the  king.    They 


"  Jovnaki*  231,  232.    Rwhimth^  vui.  734.    Laud's  TioubK 
176. 

VOL.    X.  K 
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paraded  before  Whitehall :  they  proceeded  to 
Westminster,  and,  taking  post  in  the  palace 
yard,  insulted  and  menaced  every  member, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  object 
of  their  vengeance.     Pym  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  detail  and  exaggerate  to  the-  house 
the  dangers  of  the  country,  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary plots  to  bring  forward  the  army,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Tower,  and  to  procure  aid 
from  France;    and  while   their  minds  were 
agitated  with  terror  and  resentment,  proposed, 
in  imitation  of  the  Scottish  covenant,  a  pro- 
testation, by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
defend  their    religion  against    popery,   their 
liberties  against  despotism,    and  their  king 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.     It  was 
taken  with  enthusiasm,  and  transmitted  to  the 
lords,  who  ordered  it  to  be  subscribed  by  every 
member  of  their  house.    The  intelligence  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  Burgess,    a  favourite 
preacher,  to  the  populace,  who  expressed  their 
satisfaction  by  cheers,  and  at  his  command, 
peaceably  withdrew  to  their  habitations.*^ 
Protesta.      .  These  manoeuvres  produced  the  intended 
ho^*^""  effect.    The    catholic    peers  were    excluded 
from  their  seats    by  the  order  to  take  the 
protestation  :^  the  avowed  friends  of  the  lord 

*  Journals  of  Lords,  232.    Of  Commons,  May  3. 

^  As  soon,  however,  as  the  attainder  hdd  passed,  leave  was  givea 
for  the  catliolic  lords  to  take  the  civil  f>art  of  the  protestation,  omiU 
Uog  that  which  concerned  religion.    Lords*  Journals,  iv.  243. 
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lieatenant  were  kept  away  by  the  threats  of  CHAP, 
the  rioters ;  and  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  wa^   ^^^^1^ 
left  to  the  decision  of  a  thin  house,,  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  court  formed  the  majority. 
They  first  voted  that  the  fifteenth  and  nine- 
teenth articles  had  been  proved,  by  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  quartered  soldiers  on 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  without  lawful  cause, 
and  with  having  of  his  own  authority  imposed 
an  illegal  oath  on  all  the  Scots  dwelling  in 
Ireland.    The  judges,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from    the    house,  pronounced    that  for  such 
offences  ''he  deserved  to  undergo  the  pains 
''  and  forfeitures  of  treason:"  and  the  bill  was  BOlpuied. 
passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  voices  ^y** 
to  nineteen.    A  deputation  waited  on  the  king 
to  solicit  his  assent  in  the  name  of  both  houses, 
and  returned  with  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
given  on  the  following  Monday.'* 

Strafford  had  already  written  to  Charles  a  straffi»d*t 
most  eloquent  and  affecting  letter.  He  again  i^.'^*^ 
May  4. 

*  The  origioal  passage  has  been  erased  from  the  Lords*  Jooraals : 
bat  Whitelock^  who  could  not  be  ignorant,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
maDagers,  iofonns  ns  that  the  articles  found  to  be  proved  were  tlie 
fiftacsth  and  nineteenth*  ( Whitelock,  45.)  Raddifie  says  that  the 
fifteenth,  the  twenty-third,  respecting  the  advice  to  employ  the  Irish 
army  in  England,  and  perhaps  one  more  were  voted  to  be  proved, 
but  as  his  memory  might  be  deceived,  he  refers  to  the  journals.  He 
adds  that  the  nombera  on  the  division  were  tweoty-two  e^nsl  six* 
teen.  (Strafibrd  papen,  ii.  432.)  But  whatever  the  articles  were, 
the  bili  was  passed  in  the  same  shape  in  which  it  came  from  the 
commonsL    See  it  in  Rmhworth,  viii.  156. 

»2 
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.CHAP,  asserted  his  ionoeence  of  the  caintid  dbAxge, 
J^  and  appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king: 
for  the  proof  of  his  assertion :  still  he  was 
jeady,  he  was  anxious  to  sacrifice  his  life  as 
the  price  of  reconciliation  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  people.  He  would,  therefore, 
set  the  royal  conscience  at  liberty  by  soliciting^ 
him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder. 
"  My  consent.  Sir,"  he  proceeded,  "  shall 
'*  more  acquit  you  herein  to  God,  than  all  the 
''  world  can  do  besides.  To  a  willing  man 
"  there  is  no  injury  done :  and,  as  by  God's 
**  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world,  so.  Sir,  to  yott 
''  I  can  give  the  life  of  this  world  with  all  the 
'*  cheerfulness  imaginable,  in  the  just  acknow- 
*^  ledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours ;  and 
''  only  beg  that  in  your  goodness  you  would 
'^  vouchsafe  to  cast  your  gracious  regard  upon 
*^  my  poor  son.  and  his  three  sisters,  less  or 
''  more,  and  no  otherwise  than  as  their  unfor- 
**  tunate  father  may  appear  hereafter  more  or 
*^  less  guilty  of  this  death."  It  may,  however, 
be  questioned,  whether  he  resdly  felt  the  mag- 
nanimous sentiments  which  he  so  forciUy 
expressed.  He  knew  that,  within  three  months 
a  similar  offisr  had  saved  the  life  of  Goodman  ; 
and,  when  he  heard  that  the  king  had  com- 
plied with  his  request,  he  is  said  to  have 
started  with  surprise  from  his  chair^  excU^ni- 
ing,  ''  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the 
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**  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  saira-    gHAp 
"  tion."^  11.  ' 

The  king  passed  the  Sunday  in  a  state  of  oistren  of 
the  most  poignant  distress.  Which  was  he  to  ^^^ 
do»  to  break  his  word  to  the  two  houses,  or  to 
midce  himself  accessary  to  the  murder  of  a 
iaithful  servant  ?  In  this  dilemma  he  sent  for 
the  judges,  and  inquired  the  grounds  of  the  May  9. 
answer  given  by  them  to  the  lords ;  he  sent . 
for  the  bishops,  and  exposed  to  them  the  mis- 
givings of  his  own  conscience.  One,  Juxon 
of  London,  advised  him  not  to  shed  the  blood 
of  a  man,  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent : 
Williams,  and  with  him  were  three  others, 
replied,  that  whatever  might  be  his  individual 
opinion  as  Charles  Stuart,  he  was  bound  in 
his  political  capacity  as  king,  to  concur  with 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  reminded  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  both  himself  and  his  family ;  that 
the  public  mind  in  the  capital  was  kept  in  a 
9tate  of  alarming  agitation;  that  reports  of 
plots  the  most  improbable  were  circulated  and 
believed ;  and  that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would 
infisdlibly  provoke  a  tumult,  the  consequence  of 
which  could  not  be  contemplated  without  hor- 
ror*    Late  in  the  evening    he   yielded^  and  He  yields. 


"  Roriiwortlv  viii:  f^ 
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subscribed  with  tears  a  commission  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  bill.*' 

As  a  last  effort  to  save  the  life  of  a  servant 
whom  he  so  highly  prized,  Charies  descended 
from  his  throne,  and  appeared  before  his  sub- 
jects in  the  guise  of  a  suppliant.  By  the 
hands  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  lords,  requesting  that,  for  his 
sake,  the  two  houses  would  be  willing  that  he 
should  commute  the  punishment  of  death  into 
that  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  vul- 
tures that  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Strafford, 
were  inexorable :  they  even  refused  the  king's 
request  for  a  reprieve  till  Saturday,  that  the 
earl  might  have  time  to  settle  his  temporal 
affairs.^    The  next  morning  the  unfortunate 


"  StraflTord  papers,  ii  432.  Clarendon,'  i.  257.  Laud's  Troubles, 
177. 

**  Lords*  Journals,  iv.  245*  Burnet  fells  us  from  HoHis,  whoac 
sister  StrafTord  had  married,  that  he  advised  the  following  plan  to 
save  the  earVs  life.  That  Strafford  should  petition  for  a  short  respite 
to  settle  his  affairs,  the  king  with  the  petition  in  his  hand  should 
solicit  the  houses  to  be  content  with  a  minor  punishment,  and  Hollis 
should  persuade  his  friends  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  on  the  ground 
that  Strafibrd  would  revert  to  his  first  principles,  and  become  wholly 
theirs.  The  queen,  however,  being  told  that  Strafibrd  would  in  that 
case  accuse  her,  advised  her  husband  to  send  the  letter,  ^  whicfa 
*  would  have  done  as  well,"  had  she  not  persuaded  him  to  add  the 
postcript,  "  if  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Sa- 
« tunday ;"  which,  he  observes,  was  a  very  unhandsome  giving  up  of 
the  whole  message.  Bumefs  own  times,  32.  This  is  told .  very 
inconectly.  That  Strafibrd  petitioned  for  a  respite  till  Saturday, 
and  that  Hollis  promised  him  his  life,  if  he  would  employ  his  crrdit 
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nobleman  was  led  to  execution.  He  had  re- 
quested archbishop  Laud,  also  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower*  to  impart  to  him  his  blessing  from 
the  window  of  his  celL  The  prelate  appeared  : 
he  raised  his  hand,  but  grief  prevented  his 
utterance,  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
On  the  scaffold,  the  earl  behaved  with  com- 
posure and  dignity.  He  expressed  his  satis- 
iiaiction  that  the  king  did  not  think  him  de- 
serving so  severe  a  punishment;  protested 
before  God  that  he  was  not  guilty,  as  far  as 
he  could  understand,  of  the  great  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  declared  that  he  forgave  all 
his  enemies,  not  merely  in^words,  but  from  his 
heart  At  the  first  stroke  his  head  was  severed 
from  the  body.  The  spectators,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons, 
behaved  with  decency:  but  in  the  evening  the 
people  displayed^  their  joy  by  bonfires,  and 


vith  the  king  to  procure  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  we  learn  from 
Laud :  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  the  earl's  assertion  to  arch- 
bishop Usher,  that  Strafford  refused  the  condition.  Laud*8  Troubles, 
177.  Neither  did  the  king  give  up  the  request  by  the  conditional 
postcript :  for  the  same  condition  runs  through  the  whole  letter:  *'  if 
^  it  may  be  done  without  discontentment  to  my  people*' — **  if  no 
**  less  than  death  can  satisfy  my  people,  fiat  justitia."  Journals,  245. 
The  fact  was,  as  Essex  told  Hyde,  no  minor  punishment  would 
nliafy  the  earl's  enemies,  who  were  persuaded  that,  if  his  life  should 
be  spared,  the  king  would,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parliament, 
grant  him  a  pardon,  and  place  him  again  over  their  heads.  His 
death  was  their  security.    Clarendon,  i.  242. 
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CUA.^*   demolished  the  windows  of  those  who  refused 
to  concur.^ 


strufford**       Thus,  after  a  long  sthiggle,  perished  the  e»xl 
^^^  of  Strafford,  the  most  able  aad  devoted  cham- 

pion of  the  claims  of  the  crown,  and  the  most 
active  and  formidable  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  By  nature  he  was  stern  and 
imperious,  choleric  and  vindictive.  Tn  autho** 
rity  he  indulged  these  passions  wi&out  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  the  forms  of 
justice ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he  attached 
himself  to  the  court,  he  laboured  (his  own 
letters  prove  it)  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
throne  on  the  ruin  pf  those  rights,  of  which  he 
once  had  been  the  most  streauous  advocate. 
As  president  of  the  north,  he  first  displ^y^ 
his  temper  and  pretensions :  in  Ireland  he 
trampled  with  greater  freedom  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  after  the  rupture  with  the 
Scots,  he  ceased  not  to  inculcate  in  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  king  had  a  right  to  take  what  the 
parliament  had  undutifuUy  refused  to  grant. 
Yet  numerous  and  acknowledged  as  his 
offences  were,  the  propriety  of  his  punish- 
ment has  been  justly  questioned.  fJiis  friends 
maintained  that,  where  the  penalties  are  so 
severe,  the  nature  of  the  offence  ought  to  be 
clearly  defined,  to  enable  the  subject  to  know 

^  Different  copies  of  f^n  speech  may  be  seen  in  Somen*  Tracts^ 
iv.  254—265. 
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iind  eschew  the  danger ;  that  Strafford  could    CHAP, 
not  possibly  suspect  that  he  was  committing   .^J^j 
treason,  while   he  acted  after  ancient  prece- 
dents, and  on  the  recent  decision  of  the  judges 
in  the  case  of  ship-money ;  that  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  and  accumulative  treason,  on 
which    the    commons    relied,  was   new  and 
unknown  to  the  law ;  that  it  was  unjust  in  his 
prosecutors,  after  they  had  impeached   him 
before  the  lords,  to  interrupt  the  trial,  because 
fhey  anticipated   his  acquittal;    and  that  tiie 
introduction  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  the  em- 
ployment of  force  to  intimidate  the  lords,  and 
the  indirect  means  adopted  to  extort  the  assent 
of  the  king,  sufficiently  proved  that  vengeance 
as  much  as  justice  was  the  object  of  his  ad- 
versaries.  On  their  side  it  has  been  contended, 
that  the  man  who  seeks  to  subvert  the  national 
liberties  is  not  to  escape  with  impunity,  be- 
cause his  offence  has  not  been  accurately  de- 
scribed in  the  statute  book;    that  the  case, 
whenever  it  occurs,  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature ;  that  no  danger  to  the  subject  cbxl  be 
apprehended  from  such  proceeding,  because 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law  do  not  make  to 
themselves    precedents  from  the  conduct  of 
parliament ;   and  that  the  attainder  of  Straf- 
ford was  necessary,  to  deter  subsequent  minis*- 
ters  from  imitating  his  example.     Perhaps  it 
may  be  difficult  to  decide  between  these  con- 
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flicting  arguments :  but  to  me  there  appears 
little  doubt  that,  in  a  well  regulated  state,  it 
is  better  to  allow  to  offenders  any  benefit  which 
they  may  derive  from  the  deficiency  of  the  law 
than  to  bring  them  to  punishment  by  a  de* 
parture  from  the  sacred  forms  of  justice. 

The  commons,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  Strafford.  They  announced 
their  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  charge 
against  archbishop  Laud,  and  impeached  six  of 
the  judges  of  treason  or  misdemeanors.  Wren, 
bishop  of  Ely,  of  an  attempt  to  subvert  religion 
by  the  introduction  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
and  thirteen  of  the  prelates  of  illegal  proceed- 
ings in  the  late  convocation.  But  though  they 
threatened,  they  were  slow  to  strike.  Their 
attention  was  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
business,  and  their  progress  was  arrested  at 
each  step  by  the  iutervention  of  new  subjects 
of  debate.  The  issue  of  several  of  these  prose- 
cutions will  be  noticed  at  a  later  period. 

But  a  more  exalted  personage  than  any  of 
these,  the  queen  herself,  began  to  tremble  for 
her  safety.  She  was  a  catholic;  she  had  been 
educated  in  the  court  of  a  despotic  monarch ; 
and  she  was  known  to  possess  the  attachment 
and  confidence  of  her  husband, — circumstances, 
any  one  of  them,  sufficient  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  patriots,  and  to  expose  the  princess 
to  the  misrepresentations  of  men  who,  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  religion,  sedulously  practised 
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the  doctrine,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.^ 
They  described  her  to  the  people  as  the  head 
of  a  faction  whose  object  it  was  to  establish 
despotism  and  popery:  and  tales  were  daily 
circulated,  and  defamatory  libels  published,  in 
proof  of  that  pernicious  influence  which  she  was 
supposed  to  exercise  over  the  uxorious  mind  of 
her  husband.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  since  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  Charles  had  refused  to 
have  any  other  favourite  than  his  wife ;  that  he 
confided  to  her  his  cares /and  fears,  and  designs ; 
that  he  wished  those  who  solicited  favours  to 
employ  her  mediation,  that  she  might  have  the 
merit  of  serving  them ;  and  that  he  occasionally 
transmitted,  through  her  agency,  orders  to  his 
confidental  friends.  But  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory will  demonstrate  that  she  had  not  his 
judgment  in  her  keeping:  tjiere  were  many 
points  on  which  he  required  her  to  submit  im- 
plicitly to  his  pleasure ;  and  when  once  he  had 
taken  his  resolution,  it  was  not  in  her  power. 


"  ClarendoD,  in  bis  character  of  lord  Digby,  mentions  ^  the  foul 
**  arts  they  could  give  themselves  leave  to  use,  to  compass  any  thing 
^  they  proposed  to  do  3  as  in  truth  their  method  was  first  to  con- 
**  sider  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  some  public  end,  and 
*'  which  might  reasonably  be  wished  for  that  public  end,  and  then 
**  to  make  no  scruple  of  doing  any  thing  which  might  probably  bring 
^  the  other  to  pass,  let  it  be  of  what  nature  it  would,  and  never  so 
**  much  concern  the  honour  or  interest  of  any  person,  who  they 
**  thought  did  not,  or  would  not  favour  their  design,^*  Clarendon 
papers,  iii.  Supplement,  liii.  Clarendon  was  an  adversary,  but  bis 
assertion  seems  to  be  fully  supported  by  the  facts. 
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by  reasoning  or  importunity,  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.*^  Her  mother,  driven  from  France 
by  the  enmity  of  Richelieu,  had  found,  during 
the  two  last  years,  an  asylum  in  England,  but 
the  unpopularity  of  her  daughter  extended  it- 
self to  the  fugitive :  she  solicited  a  guard  to 
protect  her  from  the  insults  of  the  mob,  and 
Charles  persuaded  her  to  return  to  the  conti- 
nent. Henrietta,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  her 
enemies,  announced  her  intention  of  accom- 
panying her  mother,  but  the  commons  inter- 
July  17.  posed ;  at  their  solicitation  the  lords  joined  in 
a  petition  requesting  her  to  remain ;  and  the 
queen,  in  a  gracious  speech  pronounced  in  Eng- 
lish, not  only  gave  her  assent,  but  expressed 
her  readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  might 
be  agreeable  to  the  nation.* 
Jealousy  Hitherto  on  most  subjects,  the  two  houses 
the'braei.  ^^  cheerfully  concurred «  Both  had  voted 
that  the  court  of  presidency  of  York  was  con- 
trary to  law ;  that  the  convocation  had  no  power 
to  make  regulations  binding  either  clergy  or 
laity,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
that  bishops  and  clergymen  ought  not  to  hold 
secular,  offices,  or  be  judges  or  magistrates; 
they  had  passed  several  bills  successively, 
f^iving  tonnage  and  poundage  to  the  crown^  but 

only  for  short  periods,  that  the  repetition  of  the 

—  .  fc       .  I..  ■  I ..       ■■ 

^  See  instances  of  this  in  his  letters  to  her  from  Newcastle^  in  the 
Clarendon  papen,  ii.  295.  et  seq. 
*  Journals,  iv.  714. 317. 
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gtant  inight  more  forcibly  establish  their  right, 
ind  others  abolishing  the  ccflirts  of  star  cham* 
ber  and  high  commission,  forbidding  the  levy 
of  ship-money,  taking  away  all  vexatious  pro* 
ceedings  respecting  knighthood,  and  establish- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  royal  forests;  they 
had,  moreover,  obtained  the  king's  assent  to  two 
most  important  acts, — one  appointing  triennial 
parliaments  to  be  holden  of  course,  and  even 
without  the  royal  summons,  and  another  in* 
vesting  themselves  with  paramount  authority, 
siace  it  prohibited  the  dissolution,  prorogation, 
or  adjournment  of  the  present  parliament,  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  two  houses. 
But  the  pretensions  set  up,  and  the  power  ex- 
ercised, by  the  commons,  began  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  the  lords.  Mapy  of  the  latter  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  withstand  every  ad- 
ditional attempt  to  subvert  the  ancient  con* 
stitution  of  the  legislature,  or  the  undoubted 
rights  of  the  crown;  and  the  king,  that  he 
might  gain  the  services,  or  at  least  mollify  the 
opposition  of  the  leading  peers,  gave  the  several 
offices  of  governor  to  the  prince,  lord  chamber- 
lain, lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  master  of  the 
wards,  to  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Lei- 
cester, and  the  lord  Say.  A  new  spirit  seemed 
to  be  infused  into  the  upper  house,  which  with- 
out hesitation,  successively  rejected  two  bills  Jnne  8. 
sent  frotn  the  lower  house,  one  to  exclude  the   July  29. 
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CHAP,    bishops  from  their  seats,  and  the  other  purport- 
^^    ing  "  to  provide  seiSurity  for  true  religion.* 

These  symptoms  of  misunderstanding  be* 
tween  the  lords  and  commons  awakened  the 
most  pleasing  anticipations  in  the  mind  of  the 
king,  who  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  give  the  law  to  his  opponents,  and  with  thia 
view  sought  once  more  to  interest  the  army  in 
his  quarrel.  With  his  approbation,  and  under 
his  signature,  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  officers,  was  forvrarded  to  sir 
Jacob  Ashley,  who  acted  in  place  of  the  earl  of 
Holland,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Yorkshire.  It  stated  the  many  and  valuable 
concessions  which  the  king  had  made  to  his  peo- 
ple, adverted  to  the  riotous  assemblages  which 
had  lately  attempted  to  control  both  the  sove- 
reign and  the  two  houses,  and  prayed  permission 
that  the  army  might  march  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  royal  person  and  the 


»  Journals,  iv.  367. 269.  273.  281.  286.  298.  311.  333.  349.  357; 
To  pay  the  English  aad  Scottish  armies,  a  poll  tax  was  voted  in 
which  dukes  were  rated  at  100/.  marquisses  at  80^  earls  at  60/.  vii- 
counts  and  barons,  at  50/.  baronets  and  knights  of  the  bath  at  SOL 
knights  at  201:  esquires  at  10/.  gentlemen  of  100^  per  annum  at  5L 
and  nicusants  to  pay  double:  the  scale  descended  through  every 
rank  and  profession,  to  each  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
not  receiving  alms.  For  these  the  lowest  rate  was  sixpence.  Somers* 
tracts,  iv.  299.  This  tax  raised  157,061/.  16#.  ll|i.  Ibid  p. 
383.  The  reader  is  aware  that  in  ancient  times  the  three  estates 
taxed  themselves  separately,  and  so  much  of  the  obi  custom  was 
retainect  that  the  lords  still  appointed  receivers  for  themselves,  and 
for  such  dowagers  as  had  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  258.  297. 
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parliament.     But  the  vigilance  of  the  patriots    CHAP, 
detected— their  promptitudcJ  defeated,  the  pro-    s,^!i^ 
ject :  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
intrigues,  they  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  the  covenanters,  and  stipi^ted  for 
the  dissolution  of  both  the  English  and  Scottish 

armies-** 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  g^^ 
present  at  the  next  session  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament ;  but  as  the  time  approached,  a  sudden 
alarm  seized  both  the  Scottish  commissioners 
m  London,  and  the  leaders  of  the  country  party. 
They  threw  every  obstacle  in  his  way;  they 
petitioned  him  again  and  again  to  postpone  his 
journey.*^  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  same 
object  which  induced  them  to  retard,  urged 
him  to  hasten  his  departure.  He  left  London, 
traversed,  without  stopping,  the  quarters  of  the 
army  in  Yorkshire,  accepted  with  apparent 
cheerfulness  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Lesley 
at  Newcastle,  and  was  received  by  a  deputation  Aug.  14 
from  the  estates  at  his  entrance  into  the  Scot« 


«^See  the  examinatioDs  of  Legge,  Ashley,  Coniers,  Hanks,  Lucas, 
and  0*Nia),  in  HusbancTs  collection  and  the  joumala.  Lords* 
journals,  441.    Commons*  journals,  Nov.  1 7. 

«*  Charles  left  a  commission  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  rertom  bills, 
when  they  should  have  passed  the  houses.  The  commons  brought  in 
a  bill  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  to  a 7  the  bills  which 
ihould  pass.  The  lords  at  their  request,  sat  for  this  purpose  on  the 
SunJay,  but  they  designedly  raised  so  many  objectioas,  that  it  waa 
not  ready  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  Charles^  refusing  to  wait  any 
longer,  began  his  journey.    Journals^  iv.  294. 349*-S57. 
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CHAP,  tish  .capital.  It  was  now  hid  policy  to  ingratiate 
J^  himselfwith  his  northern  subjects.  He  appoint- 
ed Henderson  his  head  chaplain,  listened  with 
patience  to  the  lengthened  sermons  of  the 
ministers,  and  attended  constantly  the  service 
of  the  kirk.  The  revenaes  of  the  dissolved 
bishoprics  were  divided,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  reserved  for  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  among 
the  leading  noblemen.  The  most  valuable 
branches  of  the  prerogative  were  successively 
severed  from  the  throne ;  even  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  principal  officers  of  state  was,  after 
a  short  struggle,  surrendered.^  The  king  s 
great  object  in  making  these  concessions,  was 
to  obtain  security  for  his  friends,  whom,  under 
the  name  of  incendiaries,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the  estates,  Bsad 
who  were  threatened  by  their  countrymen  with 
the  fate  of  the  earl  of  Strafford*  The  leading 
covenanters  expressed  a  willingness  to  gratify 
their  sovereign ;  expedients  for  aa  '*  accommo<* 
dation''  were  suggested  and  discussed,  and  a 
successful  result  was  generally  anticipated,  when 
the  harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was 
interrupted  by  an  event  distinguished  in  Scottish 
history  by  the  name  of  the  "Incident/' 

*  Charles  gave  in  a  list  of  forty 4wo  oouncellen  and  nine  officen  of 
state.  The  names  of  eight  counsellors  were  eraseJ,  and  others  sub- 
stituted Of  the  great  officers  London,  whom  Charles  had  named  as 
treasorer,  was  made  chancellor,  and  the  treasury  put  into  commissioQ. 
Balfour,  366.  148. 
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Though  the  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  long 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charles,  and  been 
employed  by  him  in  matters  of  the  highest  Theind- 
consequence,  a  suspicion  existed  that  he  sought 
to  secure  to  himself  the  friendship  of  the  cove- 
nanters, by  betraying  to  them  the  secrets  of 
his  sovereign.     Long  ago  an  offer  had  been 
made  to  Laud  and  Strafford  to  prove  his  guilt 
by  the  testimony  of  '*  as  good  men  as  were  to 
**  be  found  in  Scotland :"  but  they  refused  to 
listen  to  a  project,  which,  in  the  result  might 
entail  on  themselves  enmity  and  disgrace.** 
Montrose,  since  his  defection  to  the  king,  had 
assured  him  by  letter  that  men  were  to  be 
found,  who,  ifthey  were  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  and  prove  the  charge  of  treason  against 
both  Hamilton  and  Argyle.     But  his  intrigues 
with  the  court  were  either  discovered  or  sus- 
pected: and,  before  the  king's  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, Montrose  and  his  associates  had  been 
committed  as  ''  plotters  and  banders''  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.     It  was,  however,  appa- 
rent that  Hamilton  rapidly  declined  in  the 
royal  favour.     One  day  the  lord  Kerr  sent  him,  Sep.  29. 
by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  a  challenge  of  treason. 
He  appealed  to  the  parliament;  an  act  was 
passed  asserting  his  innocence ;  and  Kerr  was 
compelled  to  make  an  apology  and  submis- 

«  Wanricke's  Memoin,  1^. 
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sion.**  Yet  a  fortnight  did  not  'elapse  before 
he  received  information  from  the  lord  Amojcud 

OctTiTT  that  a  plot  was  in  agitation  to  arrest  him,  his 
brother  Laneric,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  in  the 
palace,  and  to  carry  them  on  board  a  king^s 
frigate  in  the  Frith,  or  in  case  of  resistance  to 
deprive  them  of  life.  All  three  hastily  took 
their  leave,  and  fled  to  Kinneil :  their  friends 
fortified  their  houses ;  and  the  citizens  paraded 
the  streets  during  the.  night.  In  the  morning 
Charles,  with  a  guard  of  600  men,  proceeded 
to  the  parliament*house,  complained  of  the 
flight  of  the  three  noblemen  as  ah  imputation 
on  his  character,  and  demanded  with  tears  a 
public  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.  The 
estates  hesitated:  he  daily  repeated  ,his  de* 
maixd;    but  though  the  lords  seemed  to  ac- 

Oct  21.  quiesce,  the  commissioners  of  the  shires  and 
burghs  obstinately  insisted  on  a  private  trial 
before  a  committee.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
king  yielded :  the  inquiry  was  conducted  in 
secret,  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 

Nov.i.  claration  on  the  part  of  the  estates  that  the 
three  noblemen  had  sufficient  reason  for  their 
abrupt  departure,  and  an  acknowledgment  on 
their  part,  that  f  hey  never  entertained  any  sus- 
picion of  the  king's  justice  or  goodness,  but  had 
fled  through  fear  of  the  dark  machinations  of 
.  their  enemies.     They  returned  to  the  parKa- 

«« BaJfour,  iii.  81-*^€. 
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ment :  Argyle  was  created  a  marquess,  Loudon 


aoji  Lindsay  were  made  earls,  and  Lesley  ob- 
tained the  title  of  earl  of  Leven,  and  the  king 
in  return  secured  the  lives  of  '*  the  incendiaries 
*'  and  plotters"  by  an  arrangement,  which  left 
the  trial  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  but  Non.  17, 
reserved  the  judgment  to  himself.** 

Before  Charles  departed  from  Edinburgh,  Irish  rebel- 
he  received  the  most  alarming  intelligence  from 
Dublin.  The  proceedings  of  the  English  par- 
liament, and  the  success  of  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters, had  created  a  deep  and  general  sen- 
sation in  Ireland.  Could  that  be  blameable  in 
Irishmen  which  was  so  meritorious  in  others  ? 
Had  not  they  an  equal  claim  to  extort  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  repel  religious 
persecution  ?  These  questions  were  asked  in 
every  company  :  and,  in  reply,  it  was  observed 
that  new  shackles  had  been  forged  for  the  na- 
tional rights,  new  dangers  prepared  for  the 
national  &ith :  that  the  English  parliament  had 
advanced  pretensions  to  legislate  for  Ireland, 


«  On  this  subject  see  Balfour,  ui  94—118, 121—125. 127. 130. 
Hazdwicke  papers,  ii.  299.  Evelyn's  memoirs,  ii.  App.  525. 529. 
BaiUk,  i.  330—332.  Clarendon,  i.  298.  The  real  accuser  was 
Mont  cote,  who  wrote  to  the  king,  and  offered  the  aid  of  his  friends ; 
and  the^ anxiety  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  prevent  a  public  .Invea- 
tigation,  provokes  a  suspicion  that  they  feared  some  unfavourable 
disclosures.  The  English  privy  council  having  ei^amined  the  depo- 
sitions, and  three  letters  in  which  Hamilton  asked  pardon,  declared 
that  nothing  had  happened  which  could  throw  any  imputation  on 
the  king's  honour.    Evelyn,  ibid. 

L   2 
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and  that  the  leaders  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land,  in  all  their  speeches,  publications,  and 
remonstrances,  displayed  the  most  hostile 
feelings  towards  the  catholic  worship,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  abolish  it,  wherever 
their  influence  should  extend.  Why,  then, 
should  not  Irishmen  unite  in  their  own  defence? 
Why  not  assert  their  rights  and  establish  their 
religioi^  while  their  enemies  were  occupied  at 
home  by  the  disputes  which  divided  them  and 
their  sovereign  ?*^ 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  Kildare  was  Roger 
Moore,  of  Ballynagh,  of  ancient  descent,  of  in- 
sinuating manners,  and  considerable  eloquence. 
He  retained  but  a  scanty  portion  of  that  ample 
domain  which  had  once  been  the  patrimony  of 
his  ancestors,  but  was  now  parcelled  out  among 
English  planters :  and  the  hope  of  recovering 
that  which  he  believed  to  have  been  unjustly 
torn  from  his  possession,  led  him  into  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  he  exhorted  the  na- 
tives to  take  up  arms,  and  to  vindicate  their 


*  NaJson,  543.  Borlase,  App.  128.  •*  The  Irish,"  says  Laud, 
**  pretended  the  Scots  example,  and  hoped  they  should  get  their 
**  liberties,,  and  the  freedom  of  their  religion  as  well  as  they.**  Laud^s 
Troubles,  184.  **They  demand,'*  says  the  earl  of  Clanricaide, 
<*  why  it  might  not  be  more  lawful,  and  much  more  pardonable^  to 
**  enter  into  a  covenant  for  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  your 
**  majesty's  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  the  just  liberties  of  the 
^  subject,  than  for  others  to  enter  into  one  that  bath  been  an  occa* 
"  aion  to  lessen  and  impahr  your  majesty's  lawful  power  and  inte- 
•'  rests." '  Clanricarde,  p.  61. 
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Own  rights.  He  had  sounded  the  disposition 
of  the  lords  of  the  pale,  and  from  them  he 
proceeded  to  excite  the  more  inflammable  pas- 
sions of  the  ancient  Irish, 

Though  the  two  races  were  intermixed  by  . 
marriages,  though  they  professed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  the  same  religion,  there  still  re- 
mained a  marked  difference  in  their  habits  and 
feelings,  which  prevented  any  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  them.  The  ancient  Irish  had 
suffered  more  grievous  wrongs  from  the  English 
government  by  the  transfer  of  their  property  to 
foreign  planters:  the  modern,  though  they 
complained  of  fines  and  inquisitions,  had 
hitherto. been  treated  with  greater  indulgence. 
The  former  longed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
catholic  church  in  its  ancient  splendour:  the 
latter,  who  had  obtained  their  share  of  eccle- 
siastical plunder,  felt  no  desire  of  a  revolution 
which  might  compel  them  to  restore  their  late 
acquisitions.  The  one  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  the  protection  of  foreign 
princes,  the  other  had  constantly  adhered  to 
the  sovereign,  even  in  wars  against  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  same  religion.*^  Hence  the 
Irish  chieftains  of  Ulster,  particularly  Cornelius 
Macguire,  baron  of  Inniskillen,  and  sir.  Phelim 
0*Nial,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Tyrone,  became  chieftain  of  that  powerful  sept, 

^^  Rinnucinrs  Manuscript  Narrative,  in  initio. 
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CHAP,  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  suggestions  of 
y^^'^^^  Moore.  It  was  agreed  among  them  to  consuH 
their  countrymen  abroad,  and  to  prepare  fot  a 
rising  in  the  following  autumn.*® 
Its  origin.  The  gentlemen  of  the  pale  adopted  a  very 
different  plan.  By  their  influence  in  the  two 
houses  they  persuaded  the  Irish  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  th6  English  parliament.  Inquiries 
were  instituted  into  the  abuses  of  government, 
and  commissioners  were  sent  to  London  to  de- 
mand from  the  justice  of  Charles  those  graces, 
the  purchase  money  of  which  he  had  received 
thirteen  years  before.  It  was  plainly  his  in- 
terest to  conciliate  hfs  Irish  subjects.  He  gave 
them  a  most  flattering  reception,  bestowed 
particular  marks  of  attention  on  lord  Gormans- 
town,  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and  bade 
them  hope  for  full  redress  from  his  equity  and 
affection.  But  he  had  a  mot-e  important  object 
in  view.  Strafford  had  frequently  assured  him 
of  the  devotion  and  efficiency  of  the  8,000  men 
lately  raised  in  Ireland :  and  Charles,  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
opponents  would  ultimately  be  decided  by  the 
Bi?^ord,  had  sent  private  instructions  to  the  earls 
of  Ormond  and  Antrim  to  secure  them  for  his 
service,  to  augment  their  number  under  dif- 
ferent pretexts,  and  to  surprise  the  castle  of 


^  NahoD,  544.  566.    Carte,  iii.  30.    Clarendon  papers,  ii.  €9.  SO. 
J34. 
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Dublin,  where  they  would  find  arms  for  12,000  CHAp. 
men.  But  it  was  well  known  that  these  levies  ,  ^  1 
consisted  principally  of  catholics,  a  circum- 
stance sufficient  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  parliament.  The  houses  petitioned 
that  they  should  be  immediately  disbanded. 
Charles  hesitated:  they  renewed  their  peti- 
tion; he  acquiesced :  but  with  an  order  to  that 
effect  transmitted  a  secret  message  to  the  two 
earls,  to  prevent  by  some  expedient  or  other 
the  dispersion  of  the  men,  which  was  followed 
by  commissions  to  several  officers  to  enlist  at 
first  one  half,  afterwards  the  whole  number,  for 
the  service  of  Spain.^ 

Charles,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Scot. 
land,  had  granted  the  chief  requests  of  the  Irisji 
deputation,  and  signed  two  bills  to  be  passed 
into  laws,  one  confirming  the  possession  of  all 
lands  which  had  been  held  without  interruption 
for  sixty  years,  and  another  renouncing  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  founded  on 
the  inquisitions  held  under  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
Gormanstown  and  his  colleagues  acquainted 
their  countrymen  with  their  success,  an4 
hastened  in  triumph  to  Dublin.  But  the  lords 
ji^stices  Bprlase  and  Parsons,  were  less  the 
ministers  of  the  king,  than  the  associates  of  his 


*  See  Aatrim^ft  iofocmalioD  in  the  Appendix  to  Clareadon'a  His- 
tory of  the  Jrish.Reb^UioD,  Lords'  Jouroals,  230. 339. 345.  Carte's 
Ormoi^4,  L  132.  iii.  31.  33. 
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CHAP,    opponents.     Aware  that  the  passing  of  thesis 
bills  would  attach  the  whole  population  of  Ire-* 


land  to  the  royal  interest,   they  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  deputies  by  proroguing  the 
Aug.  ?•      parliament  a  few  days  before  their  arrival.^ 
^^ib^"        Whether  Ormond  attempted  to  execute  the 
the  king,     toyal  orders  is  uncertain.    Antrim  kept  his  in- 
structions secret,  and  endeavoured  to  feel  his 
way  through  the  agency  of  the  oflScers  com- 
missioned to  raise  soldiers  for  the  Spanish  ser^ 
vice.     These,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  mem- 
bers   of  the   parliament,    discovered    among 
them  men  to  whom  they  might  safely  reveal  the 
real  secret  of  their  mission :  that  they  had  come 
not  to  take  away,  but  to  detain  the  Irish  army 
in  the  island.     Its  services  were  required  by 
the  sovereign.     He  had  received  many  wrongs 
from  his  subjects  in  England  and  Scotland :  it 
remained  for  Irishmen  to  display  their  attach^ 
ment  to  his  person,  and  by  rallying  in  defence 
of  the  throne,,  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of 
their  religion.     From  the  catholics  of  the  pale, 
they  turned  to  the  chieftains  of  Ulster,  whose 
previous  determination  to  unsheath  the  sword 
rendered  such  exhortations  unnecessary.     To 
them  the  intelligence  was  a  subject  of  triumph : 
they  approved  the  design   of  surprising  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  and  promised  not  only  to 


*  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  139,  140.     Temple,  15.     Borlaae,  17. 
Joutnalt  of  Irifth  Com.  210. 639.    CastlehRven^s  Memoin,  40« 
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(KHip^rate  in  the  attempt^  but  to  attack  on  the  CHAP, 
saipe  day  most  of  the  English  garrison^  in  the  y,,^^^ 
northern  counties^ 

After  much  private  consultation  it  was  de- 
termined by  Antrim  and  his  confidential  fi*iends 
to  postpone  the  rising  to  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  the  mont^  of  Novem- 
ber^ to  secure  at  the  same  moment  the  castle  and 
the  persons  of  the  lords  justices^  and  to  issue 
a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  two  houses, 
that  the  Irish  people  would  support  the  sove- 
reign in  the  possession  of  all.  the  legal  rights  of 
the  throne.     But  procrastination  accorded  not 
with  the  more  sanguine  temper  of  the  ancient 
Irisb>  whose  impatience  was  stimulated  by  the 
exhortations  of  Moore,   and  who  persuaded 
themselves  that,  if  they  only  began,  the  pale 
would  follow  their  example.    It  had  been  pre- 
viously understood  that  the  combined  attempt 
should  be  made  on  the  5th  of  October;  they 
now  determined  to  make  it  themselves  on  the  Sep.  96. 
23d.     On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  several  of 
the  leaders  repaired  to  Dublin :  but  many  were 
Wanting :  and  of  200  trusty  men  appointed  to 
surprise    the    castle,    eighty    only    appeared. 
They  resolved  to  wait  till  the  next  dlemoon  oct  23. 
for  the  arrival  of  their  associates  ;  and  during 
the  night  the  plot  was    betrayed  by  Owen  Plot  du-  j 

0*Conolly  to  sir  William  Parsons.  Though 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  instantly  closed,  the 
chief  of  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of 
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CHAF.    lord  Macguire    and    Macmahon,  made  their 
escape.*^ 


uirte'**'*  .Their  associates  in  Ulster,  ignorant  of  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  rose  on  the  appointed 
day.  Charlemont  and  Bungannon  were  sur* 
prised  by  sir  Phelim  O'Nial  at  the  head  of 
his  sept:  Mountjoy  by  O'Quin,  Tanderage 
by  O'Hanlan,  and  Newry  by  Macginnis.  In 
the  course  of  the  week  all  the  open  country 
in  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Longford,  Leitrim,  Fer- 
managh, Cavan,  Donnegal,  Derry,  and  part  of 
Down,  was  in  their  possession.  The  natives  of 
the  other  planted  counties  soon  followed  the 
example :  and  by  degrees  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  revolt  insinuated  itself  into  the 
most  loyal  and  peaceable  districts.  Still  the 
insurgents  were  no  more  than  tumultuary  bodies 
of  robbers,  for  themost  part  unarmed,  who  rose  in 
amass,  plundered  some  neighbouring  plantation, 
and  returned  home  to  the  division  of  the  spoil. 
Whenever  they  were  met  by  men  in  arms,  they 
shrunk  from  the  contest,  or  paid  dearly  for  their 
temerity.  No  quarter  was  given  by  their  ene- 
mies :  and  sir  Phelim  O'Nial  suffered  during 
the  month  of  November  several  severe  losses.** 

**  See,  for  most  of  these  particulars,  Macguire's  relation  in  Borlase. 
App.  9.  and  Nalson,  543 — 555.  He  may  perhaps  conceal  some 
things,  but  I  hay£  no  doubt  of  his  accuracy  as  far  as  he  goes.  What 
be  lelates  respecting  the  intrigues  cyf  the  officers,  Mrongly  confirmji 
the  information  of  lord  Antrim.  Consult  also  tlie  letter  of  the  lords 
justices,  and  Conolly's  testimony  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  412— 416> 

»8ee  tlie  letters  in  Cartes  Ormond,  iii.  38,  39,  40.  44,    •^Thc 
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Whether  it  was  that  the  lords  justices  felt  CHAR 
themselves  unequal  to  the  station  which  ^JL/ 
they  held,  or  that  they  allowed  the  in- 
suiTectioA  to  grow,  for  the  sake  of  the  for- 
feitures which  must  follow  its  suppression,  their 
conduct  displayed  no  energy  against  the  rebels, 
and  little  commiseration  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  loyalists.  They  dispatched  information  to 
the  king  and  the  lord  lieutenant,  fortified  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and,  secure  within  its  walls, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  succours  from  England. 
In  the  mean  time  the  open  country  was 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  who 
mindful  of  their  own  wrongs  and  those  of  their 
fathers,  burst  into  the  English  plantations, 
seized  the  arms  and  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  restored  the  lands  to  the  former 
proprietors  or  to  their  descendants.  The  fugi^ 
lives  with  their  families  sought  in  crowds  an 
asylum  in  the  nearest  garrisons,  where  they 
languished  under  that  accumulation  of  miseries, 
which  such  a  state  of  sudden  destitution  must 
invariably  produce.*' 

**  like  war  was  never  heard  of.  No  man  makes  head ;  one  paiish 
**  robs  another,  go  home  and  share  the  goods,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
•«  it;  and  this  by  a  company  of  naked  rogues."  Ibid  47.  Also, 
aanricarde's  Memoirs,  6.  35,  36.  38. 

*•  **  The  planted  country  of  Leitrim  are  all  in  combustion,  and 
•«  have  taken  all  the  towns  but  three  strong  places.  They  have  set 
••  op  O'Bourke,  being  formerly  0*Bourke's  country."  Clanricarde, 
17*  "  There  being  ho  nobleman  of  the  kingdom  in  action,  nor  any 
*•  gentleman  of  quality  of  English  extraction,  and  many  of  the  an- 
•'  cicnt  Irish  still  firm,  yet  such  is  the  strange  distrust  and   jealousy 
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In  defence  of  their  proceedings  the  rebel 
chieftains  published  a  declaration,  that  they 
their  apo-  had  taken  up  arms  in  support  of  the  royal  pre- 
^^'  rogative,  and  for  the  safety  of  their  religion 
against  the  machinations  of  a  party  in  the  En- 
glish parliament,  which  had  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  intercepted  the  graces  granted  by 
the  king  to  his  Irish  subjects,  and  solicited  sub- 
scriptions inlreland  to  a  petition  for  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  the  protestant  episcopacy  and  of  the 
catholic  worship.  At  the  same  time,  to  animate 
and  multiply  their  adherents,  they  exhibited  a 
forged  commission  from  the  king,  authorizing 
them  to"^have  resource  to  arms,  and  a  letter 
from  Scotland,  announcing  the  speedy  arrival 
of  an  army  of  covenanters,  with  the  bible  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  to  proselytise 
or  destroy  the  idolatrous  papists  of  Ireland.** 
Charles  re-      Charles,  having  communicated  this  intelli- 

turns  lo  1       r<         •  1  1  •  1 

London,     gence  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  appoint* 

**  of  this  time,  and  the  dilatory  proceedings  thereupon,  that  we  are 
**  all  like  to  be  destroyed  by  loose  desperate  people,  having  not  any 
**  manner  of  defence  allowed  us,  and  many  possest  with  such 
*'  panic  fears  that  strong  places  are  quitted  witliout  any  resistance."* 
•*  p.  29.    See  Note  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

**  Nalson,  ii.  566. 567.  The  pretended  commission  is  in  Rush* 
worth,  iv.  400.  Its  authenticity  has  been  denied  by  the  friends,  and 
affirmed  by  the  enemies,  of  Charles.  I  have  no  hesitation  in-  pro* 
nouncing  it  a  foigery.  It  was  never  appealed  to  by  the  rebels  in  any 
of  their  remonstrances,  or  apologies,  and  contained  clauses  which 
nevercould  have  been  authorized  by  the  king;  as,  for  example,  a 
warrant  to  the  catholics  to  arrest  and  seize  the  goods,  estates,  and  per- 
sons of  all  English  protestants. 
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ed  the  earl  of  Ormond  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  repaired  to  England.  On  his  entry 
into  the  capital,  he  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor, 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  principal  citizens  in  pro- 
cession; and  having  dined  in  public  in  the 
Guildhall,  was  hailed,  as  he  retired  to  his  palace, 
with  the  loud  congratulations  of  the  spectators. 
This  burst  of  loyalty  taught  him  to  augur  well 
of  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  and  to  bear 
with  greater  fortitude  the  new  mortifications 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  his  oppo- 
nents in  parliament.  They  had  of  late  observed 
an  alarming  defection  from  the  number  of  their 
supporters,  and  saw  that  moderate  men,  satis- 
fied with  the  sacrifices  already  made  by  the 
king,  began  to  deprecate  any  further  encroach- 
ment on  the  royal  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  incident  in  Scotland,  the  secret 
advices  from  their  commissioners  in  that  king- 
dom, and  the  knowledge  that  Charles  had  ac- 
quired information  respecting  their  clandestine 
practices  with  the  invading  army,  convinced 
them  that  they  had  gone  too  far  to  ex- 
pect forgiveness,  and  that  additional  security 
was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  offended  monarch.  To  create  a 
strong  sensation,  and  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  their  next  demands,  they  resolved  to  pre-  The  i©. 
sent  to  the  king  a  remonstrance  on  the  state  of  JJ^nce. 
the  nation.  It  commenced  by  asserting  the 
existence  of  a  coalition  of  jesuited  papists, 
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bishops,  corrupt  clergymen,  and  interested 
courtiers,  whose  Gommoa  object  it  was  to  sub- 
vert the  liberties  of  England  :  then  followed  a 
long  enumeration  of  every  real  or  imaginary 
grievance,  which  had  excited  complaint  since 
the  death  of  James :  to  this  succeeded  a  cata- 
logue of  the  several  remedies  which  had  been 
already  provided,  or  were  yet  contemplated,  by 
the  wisdom  o£  parliament,  and  the  whole  con- 
cluded with  a  complaint  that  the  efibrts  of  the 
commons  were  g-enerally  rendered  fruitless  by 
the  intrigues  of  tbe  malignant  faction  which 
surrounded  the  throne,  and  the  combination  of 
the  popish  lords  with  ill-affected  bishops,  who 
formed  so  powerful  a  party  in  the  upper  house. 
This  remonstrance  met  with  the  most  spirited 
opposition :  nor  was  it  carried  till  after  a  de- 
bate of  twelve  hours,  and  then  by  a  majority  of 
eleven  voices  only.  But  the  patriots  were  care- 
ful to  pursue  their  victory.  An  order  was 
i>ec.  1.  made  that  no  correction  should  be  presented  to 
the  king  on  his  return,  and  another  that  it 
should  be  printed  for  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple. Charles,  though  offended,  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  asperity  of  its  language,  or  the 
groundlessness  of  its  assumptions:  but  he  felt 
the  publication  as  an  insult  of  a  new  order,  an 
appeal  from  the  equity  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
passions  of  the  subject,  and  he  declared  in  a 
temperate  but  eloquent  answer  from  the  pen  of 
Hyde,  that  he  had  never  refused  the  royal  as- 
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rient  to  aay  one  bill  presented  to  him  for  the    CHA?. 
redress  of  grievances ;    and  that  as  he  had 


secured  for  the  present,  so  he  would  maintain 
for  (he  future,  the  just  rights  of  all  his  subjects. 
Evil  counsellors  he  had  no  wish  to  protect ;  but 
the  choice  of  his  ministers  was  a  right  that  be 
would  not  resign.  If  there  were  persons  who 
desired  to  lessen  his  reputation  and  authority, 
and  to  introduce  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  con- 
flision,  he  trusted  in  God  with  the  help  of  his 
parliament  to  confound  their  designs,  and  to 
bring  tiiiem  to  punishment.*^ 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  furnished  the  zealots  Proceed- 
with  a  plausible  pretext  for  indulging  in  invec-  ^^i^[ 
tives,  and  displaying  their  animosity  against  menu 
the  professors  of  the  ancient  worship.^    In 
September  commissioners  had  been  appointed 
to  disarm  the  recusants  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom :  now  the  commons  denounced  to  the 
peers  seventy  catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  as 
dangerous  persons,  who  ought  to  be  confined 
in  close  custody  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
The  queen's  confessor  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  establishment  for  the  service  of  her 


**  Rushworth,  iv.  436,  452.  Journals,  Nov.  22.  Dec.  2,  3.  Cla- 
rendon, i.  310—335, 336. 

**  On  the  credit  of  Beale,  a  taiior,  Who  pretended  to  have  heard 
sone  onknown  persons  conversing  behind  a  hedge^  the  commoos 
gtavely  afieeted  to  believe  that  more  than  a  hundred  members  were 
marked  out  as  victims  to  be  slain  by  popish  asiassiins.  Journals, 
Dec  16,  \7.  26,  27.  Of  Lords,  439.  Evelyn's  Blemoirs,  ii. 
App.  73. 
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chapel  dissolved :  pursuivants  were  appointed 
by  the  authority  of  the  lower  house,  with 
powers  to  apprehend  priests  and  Jesuits :  or- 
ders were  issued  for  tlie  immediate  trial  of  all 
such  prisoners :  the  king  was  importuned  not 
to  grant  them  pardons  or  reprieves  :^  and  a 

^^•^  !•  resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses  never  to 
consent  to  the  toleration  of  the  catholic  wor- 
ship in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dotnimons.^  Charles  gently  chided 
their  violence :  they  were  making  the  war  in 
Ireland,  a  war  of  religion :  let  them  rather  pro- 
vide supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  royalists^  and  the  defence  of  his 
crown.  But  to  this  there  was  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  The  country  party  had  deter- 
mined to  possess  themselves  of  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  resolved  not  to 
part  with  that  which  now  seemed  the  last  sup- 
port of  his  throne.  Before  his  arrival  the  houses 
had  appointed  a  council  of  war,  had  commis- 
sioned the  earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for  the 
service  in  Ireland,  and  had  given  their  appro- 
bation to  the  officers  whom  he  proposed  to  em- 

l>K.  3.      ploy.     To  hasten  the  levy  the  commons  passed 


"[  If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
sought  the  death' of  seven  catholic  priests,  he  may  consult  the  Jour*> 
nals,  Dec.  8.  II.  13,  14, 15.  31.  Mar.  21.  Ap.  9.  Lords*  Joumala^ 
472. 476. 479.  501. 

^  Journals  473.  476.  4B0.  Commons,  Pee.  8.  Rtnhworth, 
ir.44ff. 
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«  biU  for  the  pressing  of  soldiers :  and  at  the    CHAP, 
same  time  complained  in  a  conference  of  the   v^,^ 
slowness  of  the  proceedings  in  the  other  honse. 
They  argued  that  the  lords  were  only  private 
individnals^  while  the  commons  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation :  and  declared  that,  if 
the  former  refnsed  to  pass  the  bills,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  "public  safety,  they, 
taking  with  them  snch  peers  as  did  not  shrink 
horn  the  performance  of  their  duty,  would  re- 
present tiie  matter  to  the  sovereign.    ^This 
menace  made  little  impression :  the  lords  ob- 
jected lo  the  declaratory  clause,  which  denied 
to  the  king  a  right  enjoyed  by  all  his  prede- 
cessors, but  Charles   unadvisedly  interfered, 
and  assured  the  houses  that  he  would  pass  the  i>ee.  u 
bill,  if  a  proviso  were  added  saving  his  claim, 
and  the  liberties  of  his  people.     Had  the  pro- 
posal come  as  an  amendment  from  one  of  the 
ministers,  no  objection  could  have  been  made ; 
but  the  personal  interference  of  the  sovereign 
dnring  the  progress  of  a  bill,  was  undoubtedly 
informal,  and  both  houses  remonstrated  against 
it  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  par-  D^e.  le. 
liament.^ 

I  should  only  fatigue  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  were  I  to  detail  the  minor  causes  of 
dissension  which  sprung  up  in  quick  succession 

*  GommoDs*  Joocnali^  Dec.  3.  IS.    Londb*  JoomilB,  475.    Ola* 
fCDdoo,  ii.  326. 
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CHAP,    between  the  king  and  his  opponentg,  or  *q  idr 
y^f^^   quire  who  were  the  original  aggressors  in. the 
quarrels  which  daily  occurred  between  their 
respective  partisans.      Mobs  of   armed  men 
paraded  the  streets,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
protecting  the  parliament,  and  many  officers 
and   gentlemen    spontaneously  assembled    at 
Whitehall,  to  defend  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  from  insult.    The  two  parties  frequently 
came  into  contact  with  each  other :  and  thougit 
no  lives  were  lost,  the  most  irritating  langoagi^^ 
and  sometimes  blows  were  exchanged.^ 
Commit.        The  remonstrance  had  pointed  the  ftiry  of 
tJSve^^      the  populace  against  the  bishops,  who,  on  on* 
bishops,      occasion,  were  so  alarmed  by  the  cries  which 
they  heard  in  the  palace  yard,  that  they  sh«t 
themselves  up  in  the  house,  till  the  darkness  of 
Dec.  27.     the  night  enabled  them  to  steal  away  to  their 
respective  homes.     The  next  day  -  WiUiamsr; 
who  had  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and 
had  been  preferred   to  the  archbishopric  of 
York,  prevailed  on  eleven  other  prelates  to 
join  him  in  a  declaration,  which  was  delivecedr 
Dec  £9.     by  the  lord  keeper  to  the  upper  house.     It 
stated  that  the  bishops  could  no  longer,  without 
danger  to  their  lives,  attend  their  duty  in  par- 
liament, and  that    they    therefore    protested 
against  the  validity  of  any  votes  or  resolutions 


'    ••  Riuhworth,  iv.  4«S.    aarendon.  i,  366. 371, 372.    Warwick, 
186. 
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of  the  house  during  their  absence.     This  ex^    CHAP, 
traordinary  announcement    was    heai*d   with 


surprise  and  indignation.  To  retire  or  to  re- 
main was  at  their  option:  but  to  claim  the 
power  of  suspending  by  their  absence  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  was  deemed  by  their 
adversaries  an  assumption  of  sovereign  autho- 
rity. The  commons,  after  a  debate  with  closed 
doors,  impeached  the  twelve  prelates  of  high 
treason.  Williams  boldly  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  charge:  the  others,  intimi-^ 
dated  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  apologized 
for  their  conduct.  Ten  were  committed  to  the  ^<^^ 
Tower,  two,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Lich- 
field, on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmity,  to 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod.^^ 

Before  the  surprise  excited  by  this  unex-  Six  mem- 
pected  event  had  worn  away,  the  public  mind  ^hS  ty 
was  agitated  by  another  and  still  more  extra-  ^  king. 
ordinary  proceeding.     Some  hints  had  been 
dropped  by  the  patriots  of  an  impeachment  of . 
the  queen :  the  information,  probably  through 


**  Lords^  Journals,  496 — 499.  Commons^  Journals,  Dec.  90. 
RiMhwortb,  it.  466.  •  Clarendon,  i.  ddO.  Thirteen .  bishops  had 
been  already  (Aug.  13.)  impeached  of  high  orlmes  and  misdemea- 
nours, on  account  of  the  canons  framed  in  the  last  convocation, 
(Lords*  Journals,  363.);  but  as  they  were  admitted  to  bail,  they, 
still  retained  their  seats.  Those  who  were  impeached  for  the  protest 
were  the  prelates  of  York,  Durham,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Lichfield, 
St  Asap^  Bath  and  Wells,  Oxford*  Hereford,  Ely,  Peterborough, 
aodLlandafr.  By  sending  them  to  the  Tower^the  couatTy  party 
deprired  their  opponents  of  twelve  votes. 

M    2 
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CHAP,     design,  was  conveyed  to  Charles:^  and  he, 
\^^^m^   irritated  and  alarmed,  hastily  adopted  the  fol-' 

lowing  bold  but  hazardous  expedient. 
^  16^.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  committal  of  the 
prelates,  the  attorney-general  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  king  impeached  of  high  treason  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  HoUis,  Haslerig,  Pym,  Hampden, 
and  Stroud,  all  distinguished  members  of  the 
country  party.  He  charged  them  with  having 
conspired  to  alienate  from  the  king  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  to  excite  disobedience  in 
the  army,  to  subvert  the  rights  of  parliament, 
and  to  extort  the  consent  of  the  majority  by 
the  influence  of  mobs  and  terror;  and  with 
having  moreover  invited  a  foreign  force  into  the 
kingdom,  and  actually  levied  war  against  the 
sovereign.^*  It  was  expected  that  the  lords 
would  pay  that  deference  to  the  king,  which 
they  had  so  lately  paid  to  the  commons^  and 
would  order  the  members  impeached,  as  they 
had  ordered  the  prelates,  to  be  taken^into  cus- 


"  Clarendon,!.  418. 

^  By  the  late  treaty  with  the  Scots,  Charles  had  stipulated  that  an 
act  of  oblition  should  be  passed  in  parliament,  '*  burying  in  forget- 
'*  fuhiess  all  acts  of  hostility  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
*'  which  might  arise  from  the  coming  of  the  Scottish  army  into  Eng* 
*'  land,  or  any  attempt,  assistance,  counsel,  or  advice,  having  rela^ 
^  tion  thereunto.?  (Rushworth,  iv.  370.)  After  the  fati6catl0D  of 
this  treaty,  though  the  act  of  oblivion  had  not  passed,  I  see  iHft 
how  the  king  could  in  honour  impeach  the  six  members  on  die 
subject  of  their  previous  intrigues  with  the  Scots. 
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tody.  But  the  house  appointed  a  committee  OHAP. 
to  search  for  precedents :  and  Charles,  indig-  ^J^ 
nant  at  the  delay,  sent  a  serjeant  at  arms  to 
the  commons  to  demand  the  persons  of  the  five 
members.  They  returned  for  answer,  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  required  serious  delibera- 
tion, but  that  the  individuals  accused  should 
be  forthcoming  to  answer  every  legal  charge.^ 

The  next  day  the  king  himself,  attended  by  Jan.  4. 
his  guards,  and  a  number  of  officers  with  their 
.swords^  proceeded  to  the  house  of  commons. 
He  bade  the  others  remain  at  the  door,  and 
accompanied  only  by  his  nephew,  the  prince 
elector,  entered  the  house.  Having  taken  the 
chair,  he  looked  around  him,  and  not  seeing 
the  persons  whom  he  sought,  inquired  of  the 
spesJcer,  if  they  were  present.^  Lenthal,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  replied  that  he  was  merely 
the  organ  of  the  house,  that  he  had  neither 
ears  to  hear,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  he 
was  directed  by  it.  The  king  seating  himself 
snid,  that  in  cases  of  treason  there  was  no  pri« 


**  Journals  of  Lordly  500— 603.  Of  Commons,  Jan.  3.  Rush- 
>woiib,  iv.  47^—477.  Clarendon  attributes  this  bold  but  unfortunate 
proceeding  to  the  advice  of  lord  Digby,  who,  by  supporting^  the 
bishops  and  Strafford,  had  become  so  odious  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons»  that  he  had  been  called  up  to  the  lords.  Clarendon  papers, 
iii.  Supplement,  It.    Hist  i.  359. 

*  ^  His  design  was  betrayed  by  that  busy  stateswoman  the  coun* 
*'  tess  of  Carlisle  who  had  now  changed  her  gallant  from  Strafford 
'^  to  Pym,  and  was  become  such  a  she  saint,  that  she  frequented 
**  their  sermons,  and  took  notes.**    Warwick,  204. 
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yilege;  that  it  was  n^  his  intention' to  otfer 
violence,  but  to  procrod  against  the  accused 
by  due  course  of  law ;  that,  if  the  birds  had 
not  flown,  he  would  havfe  taken  them  himsielf ; 
as  the  case  was,  he  expeded  from  th6  loyalty 
of  the  house  that  they  would  send  them'  to  him, 
or  he  should  have  recourse  to  other  expedients. 
He  was  heard  in  silence,  and  retired  amidst 
low  but  distinct  murmurs  of  "  privilege,  pri- 
*'vilege."^ 
Triumph     .  This  Unadvised  and  abortive  attempt  c6m- 
pooMur    plated  the  degradation  of  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch.     It  was   equally  condemned  by  Kis 
friends  and  enemies  :  and  it  furnished  the  latter 
with  the  means  of  working  on  the  passions  of 
their  adherents,  and  of  exciting  them  to  a  state 
bordering  upon  phrenzy.     The  commons'  ad- 
journed for  a  week;  but  during  this  recess  a 
permanent  committee  sat  at  the  Guildhall  to 
concert  matters  with  their   partisans  in  the 
city,  and  to  arrange  a  new  triumph  over  the 
fallen  authority  of  the  sovereign.     On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  five  accused  members  pro- 
Jamii.     ceeded  by  water  to  the  house.     They  were 

^  Commoas'  Journals,  Jan.  4.  Rushworth,  iv.  477*  Whitelock, 
62.  63.  Each  of  the  five  members  made  a  short  speech  in  his  own 
defence ;  but  they  appear  to  have  evaded  the  charge  of  inviting 
a  foreign  enemy  into  the  kingdom,  by  supposing  that  it  alluded  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  commons  requested  the  aid  of  the  Scots  to 
put  down  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  speeches  *  are  in  Somers*  Tracts, 
iv.  330 — 340,  whereby  mistake,  that  which  belongs  to  Hollis  it 
attributed  to  KimboUon,  who  was  a  member  of  the  upper  house. 
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.'ported ,  by  2,000  armed  mariners  in  iboafs, 
iHid.by  detachments  #  the  train  bands  with 
(|ight.  pieces  of  cannon  on  each  bank  of  the 
livCT.;  and  were  received,  on  landing  by  4,000 
Jion^emen  from  Budltinghamshire,  who  had 
^rpctto  assert  the 'innocence,  and  to  demand 
jastice  for  the  libel  on  the  character  of  Hamp- 
den, their  representative.  The  air  resounded 
with,  shouts  of  joy,  and  with  military  music  : 
and,  as  the  procession  passed  by  Whitehall, 
the  populace  indulged  in  the  most  unseemly 
vociferations  against  the  misguided  monarch. 
;But  Charles  was  no  longer  there.  Distrusting 
the  object  of  his  opponents,  he  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  fled  with  his  family  to  Hampton 
eourt.^ 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  hope  of  a  intrigues 
reconciliation  was  at  an  end.     Both  parties  re-  andUie 
solved  to  stake  the  issue  of  the  contest  on  the  t^o^a««fc 
sword :  and  if  they  hesitated  to  declare  them 
.selves  openly,  it  was  that  they  might  make 
preparations,    and  obtain  an    opportunity  of 
throwing  the  blame  of  hostilities  on  each  other. 
In  the  mean  time  their  most  secret  counsels 
were  reciprocally  betrayed.     The  king  had 
many  devoted  servants. in  the  house  of  com- 
mons:    Lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Colepep- 
per,  who  had  accepted  official  situations,  gave 


"^  Rushwortht  iv.  4S0— 484.    Nalson,  ii.  823.  829.    Whitelock, 
54.    Clarendon,  i.380. 
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caiAP.  him  every  information  in  their  power:  aod 
^^^^^..^  Hyde,  while  he  cautiongly  disguised  his  attach* 
ment  from  his  colleagues,  repaired  to  the  king 
in  the  night,  acquainted  him  with  what  passed 
in  the  several  committees,  and  supplied  him 
with  answers  to  the  messages  and  declarations 
of  his  opponents,  even  before  they  were  regu- 
larly submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  house*^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  patriots  had  spies  or 
associates  in  the  court,  and  the  council,  and 
even  in  the  closet  of  the  king.  His  most  secret 
designs  were  immediately  known  and  pre- 
vented. Hence  to  his  surprise  a  guard  was 
established  round  the  Tower  to  prepare  against 
the  danger  of  a  surprisal.  Goring,  the  go- 
vernor of  Portsmouth,  received  instructions  to 
obey  no  order  which  was  not  communicated 
through  the  two  houses:  the  earl  of  New* 
castle,  sent  by  Charles  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Hull,  was  commanded  to  attend  his  duty  as  a 
peer,  and  sir  John  Hotham,  with  his  son, 
hastened  to  secure  that  important  place  for  the 
parliament ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
gentlemen,  who,  as  volunteers,  had  escorted 
the  king  to  Hampton  court,  under  the  com*- 


**  CUieDdoa'i  Life,  46.  58.  The  papen  were  transmitted  ftom 
Hyde  to  the  king  by  ge&demen  who  oAied  their  warncm,  and  vbo 
■ometiineB  potfonned  the  Jouraey  to  Yoik,  and  brou^t  back  the 
answer  in  the  short  space  of  thirty*four  houi.  To  prevent  the  pos* 
nbllity  of  detection,  the  king  copied  with  his  own  bond  dl  the 
papers  sent  by  Hyde»  and  burnt  the  originals.    Ibid  56, 59. 
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laand  of  colonel  Litnsford>  had  received  a  mes-    GHAP. 
.■age  from  him  the  next  morning  by  the  lord 


^ghy>  orders  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs  to  JaQ.i4. 
disperse  all  assemblies  of  armed  men  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  Digby  and  Lunsford 
were  impeached  of  high  treason.^ 

Aware  that  by  his  irregular  entrance  into  the 
house  of  commons,  he  had  given  the  vantage 
ground  to  his  adversaries,  Charles  attempted 
to  retrace  his  steps  by  apologizing  for  his  con- 
ducty  by  promising  to  proceed  against  the  five 
members  by  due  course  of  law,  by  abandoning 
the  prosecution  altogether,  and  proposing  that 
they  should  accept  a  general  pardon.  But 
these  concessions,  instead  of  mollifying, 
strengthened  their  obstinacy.  They  rejected 
every  offer,  and  insisted  that,  to  atone  for  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  privilege,  he  should  deliver 
up  the  names  of  his  advisers.  He  scorned  to 
return  an  answer.^^ 

To  probe,  however,  the  sincerity  of  their  Dispute 
declarations,  he  made  to  them  a  request  that  ^lai^^f^ 
they  should  lay  before  him,  in  one  view,  a  j^"^®Jjj 
summary  of  all  the  enactments  which  they  re- 
quired, respecting  his  authority  and  revenue, 
their  own  privileges,  the  rights  of  the  people, 
^      1  ■  II         ,■„,  »>ii..  t i,  ■■■■■■  ■■ii.- 1.   ■<  '• 

•Hoiband,  202.  Whitelock,  54.  Ohumul^  u  384.  dSS.  4>S. 
Hiilife»  57.  Giaitodoa  papers,  iii.  .App.  \W.  Ruihworth,  4d5s 
496.  565.    Nalson,  ii.  845.  863. 

**  Rinhworfh,  iv.  490.  401. 
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and  the  reformation  of  the  church,  with  a  pw 
mise  that  his  answer  should  prove  him  one  of 
the  most:  easy  and  benevolent  of  monai*Qh9. 
To  such  a  proposal  it  would  have  been  impo* 
litic  to-  return   a  direct   refusal.     But.  ^hey 
grasped    at  the  opportunity,   to  effect  wh^t 
they  had  long  sought,  and  what  they  had  pre- 
viously demanded  as  *'  a  ground  of  confidence," 
that  the  government  of  the  forts,    and   the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  should  be 
entrusted  to  officers  nominated   by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.     The  king  was  startled 
by  this  answer.    To  assent  to  it  was  to  deprive 
himself  of  a  power  essential  to  royalty,  and  to 
throw  himself  without  resource  at  the  feet  of 
his  enemies.     He  resolved  to  refuse :  but  his 
repugnance  was  gradually  removed  by  some  of 
his  advisers,  who  maintained  that  whatever 
was  *'  radically  bad,  could  not  be  healed  by 
"  the  royal    assent :"   that  as  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  was  of  no  effect,  if  it  were 
contriary  to  law,  so  an  act  of  parliament  had 
no  power  to  bind,  when  it  was  subversive  of 
"the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm.     This 
reasoning  was  specious;  it  relieved  the  king 
from  his  present  difficulties,  by  authorizing 
him  to  resume  at  pleasure,  what  he  should 
now  concede  through  necessity:  and  he  not 
Feb.  13.     only  passed  the  two   objectionable  bills  for 
pressing  soldiers,  and  depriving  the  bishops  of 
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ffi^ii*  seaft,  and  of  all  temporal  employments/* 
'liiit'  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  respecting 
tfie  liturgy  to  the  consideration  of  parliament ; 
|)Whiised  never  to  grant  a  pardon  to  a  catholic 
'Spriest  without  thfe  previous  consent  of  the  two 
houses ;  requested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  might  be  trusted  with  commands 
in  the  army,  approved  of  the  list,  and  only 
*reqiiired,  P.  that  their  appointment  should  be 
limited  to  a  certain  time ;  and,  2^.  that  the 
extraordinary  powers  to  be  exercised  by  them, 
ishould  previously  be  conferred  by  statute  on 
Tiiniself,  that  they  might  receive  them  through 
tim.  But  his  opponents  began  to  distrust  the 
'  facility  with  which  he  now  assented  to  their 
'  deiiiands :  they  voted  that  his  last  proposal  Mar.  5. 
was  in  reality  a  denial ;  that  those  who  advised 
it  were  enemies  to  the  state,  and  should  be 
'l)rought  to  condign  punishment;  and  that  a 
speedy  remedy  ought  to  be  provided  by  the 
wisdom  of  parliament.  In  a  few  days  an  or- 
dinance was  prepared,  appointing  by  the 
authority  of  the  two  houses,  fifty-five  lords  and 

^  Clarendon,  i.  428—430.  Colepepper  was  of  opinion  that  the 
king  might  safely  reject  the  second  of  these  bills,  if  he  would  give 
his  assent  to  the  first  respecting  the  bishops.  But  Charles  refused. 
He  then  went  to  the  queen,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
assured  her  of  the  popular  favour,  if  she  were  known  to  promote 
the  bill  With  her  aid  he  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  king. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  told  by  Clarendon  in  the  history  of  his 
own  life  (p.  50. 51.)  But  I  doubt  its  accuracy.  He  seems  to  have 
foigotten  that  Charles  assented  to  both  bills  at  the  same  time. 
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commoners  lieutenants  of  different  districts, 
with  power  to  nominate  deputies  and  officers, 
and  to  suppress  insurrections,  rebellions,  and 
invasions  J^  A  long  succession  of  declarations 
and  answers  served  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  public  for  several  months.  The  king's 
opponents  shrunk  from  the  avowal  of  their  real 
motives;  and  their  allegations  that  there 
existed  a  design  to  bring  in  popery,  that  the 
papists  intended  to  rise  in  England  as  they  had 
done  in  Ireland,  and  that  a  council  of  papists 
governed  the  king,  since  they  were  evidently 
ialse  and  chimerical,  gave  to  the  replies  com- 
posed for  the  monarch,  a  decided  superiority.'* 
Kiogre-  But  the  real  object  of  Charles  was,  like  that 
YotIu^  of  his  opponents,  to  prepare  for  war.  He  had 
in  January  sent  his  queen  to  Holland,  under 
the  pretence  of  conducting  his  daughter  Mary 
to  her  husband^  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  aid  from  foreign  pow- 
ers, of  raising  money  on  the  valuable  jewels 
which  she  had  carried  with  her,  and  of  pur- 
chasing arms  and  ammunition.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the 


^  Ritthworth,  iv.  516—528. 

^  See  them  in  Rushwortti,  iv.  528—^2.  Of  the  reports  lespect- 
iDg  the  influence  of  the  papists^  secretary  Nicholas  writes  thus  to 
the  king:  **  y*  alanne  of  popishe  plots  amuse  and  fright  th^  people 
'*  here  more  then  any  thing,  and  therefore  tliat  is  >*  drum  tliat  is  so 
**  frequently  beaten  upon  all  occasions.**  Oct  27.  Evelyn^s  Me- 
moirs, ai.    App.  40. 
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vicinity  of  the  metropolis  into  the  northern 
counties,  and  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in 
York.  A  body  guard  was  raised  for  him  by 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  to  form  in  due 
time  the  nucleus  of  a  more  numerous  army  J* 

Leaving  the  king  at  York,  the  reader  may  Promssof 
now  revert  to  the  transactions  in  Ireland.  iS*^,dimd. 
Whatever  projects  might  have  been  entertained 
by  the  lords  of  the  pale,  to  whom  Antrim  had 
communicated  his  commission  from  the  sove- 
reign, they  had  been  defeated  by  the  premature 
insurrection  of  the  Irish  in  Ulster.  The  castle 
of  Dublin  was  secured  from  danger  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  its  governor,  sir  Francis  Willoughby. 
The  parliament  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day,  but  found  itself  controlled  by  a  garrison 
of  4000  men ;  and  another  adjournment,  by 
order  of  the  justices,  prevented  it  from  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  government. 
The  lords  and  gentry  of  English  descent  made 
a  tender  of  their  advice  and  support.  Both 
wefre  unceremoniously  refused ;  even  the  arms 
which  they  had  obtained  for  their  own  defence 
were  re-demanded,  and  an  order  from  the 
council  compelled  them  to  leave  the  capital, 
and. to  repair  to  their  houses  in  the  country. 
This  distrust,  though  the  leaders  must  have 
known  that  it  was  not  unfounded,  provoked 
dissatisfaction,  which  was  considerably  irri- 

'*  D*Or1eaii%  Reyolutions  d*Ang1eterr?,  91.    Clarendoii,  i.  419. 
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tated  by  the  successive  proclamationa'Of  tha 
government,  and  by  military  incursions  attended 
with  pillage  and  bloodshed,  which  were  ooca*^ 
sionaUy  made  into  the  districts  in  the  vicinity 
ofDublinJ* 


SfnS^^        For  six  weeks  the  insurrection  had 

confined  to  the  ancient  Irish.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  the  lord  Gormanstown 
issued,  in  quality  of  governor  of  Meath,  a  war- 
rant for  a  general  meeting  of  the  county  on  the 
hill  of  Crofty,  It  was  attended  by  the  lord& 
Fingal,  Slany,  Netterville,  Trimblestone,  and 

j)^  3  Lowth,  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  a  thousand 
freeholders.  After  som^  time,  Moore,  O'Reily!, 
Byrne,  and  other  leaders  of  the  insurgents,^ 
appeared  with  a  guard  of  musketeers.  To  the 
questions  put  by  Gormanstown,  they  replied; 
that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  procure  free* 
dom  of  conscience,  to  maintain  the  just  prero^' 
gatives  of  the  crown,  and  to  obtain  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  same  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England.  Of 
these  objects  the  meeting  approved.  A  na- 
tional association  for  the  purpose  of  effectiag 
them  wais  formed,  and  the  members,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  bound  them* 


7»  Carte's  Ormond,  i.  244—247.  Carte»  iii.  49. 52.  Clanri^unie* 
67.  '^Sipce  the  distemper  b^aa,  they  (the  lord  justices)  have  so 
"  disposed  of  affiiirs,  as  jf  the  design  were  laid  to  put  the  trli6le 
**  kingdom  in  rebellion.'*  Clanricarde  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
Memoifi,  63. 
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selves  by  a  common  oath  to  maiiataia  the  [itee^   CBAjPi. 
and  public  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship,  to,  ^^  '^^ 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  king  Charles^ 
and  to  defend  him  against  all  who  should  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
power  of  parliionent,  or  the  just  rights  of  the 
wab^ecL    The  ecrample  once,  given,  determined 
Aese  who    had  hitherto  wavered;  .  and  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  inhabited  the  fortresses  in  posses- 
sion of  English  garrisons,   and    of .  Galway, 
which  was  retained  in  obedience  by  the  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  agreed  to  draw  the  sword  against 
the  common  enemies  of  their  king,  of  their 
rights,  and  of  their  religion.^® 

In  vindication  of  their  conduct  they  alleged,  Their  vin- 
1*.  That  in  hatred  to  their  religion  they  were 
subjected  to  numerous  restraints,  and  excluded 
from  offices  under  government,  while  persons 
of  low  birth  and  needy  circumstances  rose  to 
the  highest  honours  in  the  state  without  ,any 
merit  of  their  own,  but  because  they  were  pro- 
testants  and  Englishmen.  2**.  That  the  *'  graces" 
which .  they  had  purchased  at  an  enormous 
expense,  were  still  withheld  from  them  by  two 
successive  prorogations  of  parliament,  a  proof 
that  it  was  still  the  design  of  their  enemies  to 


*  Temple,  19.  20.    Carte,  iii.  49.    Rushwoiih,  ir.  415.  Nalwn, 
iitfiOT. 
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CHAP,    deprive  them  of  their  property  under  the  pre- 
y^^  text  of  defective  titles.    3**.  That  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  had  usurped  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  maintained  that 
the  latter  country  was  bound  by  the  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  English  houses,  whenever  it 
was  expressly  named.    4"*.  That  the  men  who 
took  the  lead  in  England,  had  avowed  them- 
selves the  implacable  enemies  of  the  catholic 
religion,  had  sworn  to  extirpate  it,  had  en- 
forced the  penal  code  against  the  catholics  of 
England,  and  meant,  in  consequence  of  their 
new  pretensions,  to  enforce  it  also  in  Ireland. 
On  these  accounts,  they  resolved  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  they  had  obtained  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  on  the  English  parliament,  the  repeal  of 
all  degrading  disqualifications  on  the  ground 
of  religion,   the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic 
worship,  the  confirmation  of  the  graces,  and 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  natives  from  civil  and 
military  offices  within    the    kingdom.      The 
Scots,  they  added  in  a  petition  to  the  king, 
whose  grievances  were  certainly  less  numer- 
ous, and  whose  church  had  been  less  perse- 
cuted, had  appealed  to  the  sword  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberties  :  and  their  conduct 
had  been  ultimately  approved  both  by  him  and 
the  parliament  of  England :  whence  they  in* 
ferred  that  what  was  commendable  in  Spots* 
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men^  could  not,  by  impartial  judges,  be  con-     CHAP, 
sidered  as  blameable  in  Irishmen.^  \J^ 

By  degrees  the  war  in  Ulster  had  a^ramed  Cmeitiei. 
the  most  ferocious  appearance.  The  natives, 
looking  on  the  planters  as  intruders  and  rob- 
bers, had  stripped  them  of  their  property,  had 
chased  them  from  their  homes,  and  in  some 
instances  had  taken  their  lives.  On  the  other 
hand  the  military,  acting  by  the  orders  of  the 
council,  executed,  where  they  had  the  power, 
martial  law  on  the  insurgents,  laying  waste  the 
country,  and  slaying  the  fugitives  without  dis- 
tinction or  mercy  J®  One  act  of  violence  was 
constantly  retaliated  by  another :  the  thirst  for 
revenge  was  reciprocally  excited  and  gratified ; 
and  men  on  both  sides  learned  to  indulge  in 
murder  without  remorse,  even  with  feelings  of 
triumph.  It  has  been  usual  for  writers  to  pre- 
sent to  their  readers  only  one  half  of  the  pic- 
ture, to  paint  the  atrocities  of  the  natives,  and 
to  conceal  those  of  their  opponents :  but  bar- 
barities too  revolting  to  stain  these  pages,  are 
equally  recorded  of  both :  and,  if  among  the 

"  Rushworth,  ir.  411.  414.  Carte,  iiL  47.  48.  50.  55.  99.  110. 
136.  ClaDiicarde,  70.  Borlase,  App.  46.  ^  Your  majesty  would 
«  make  no  worse  construction  of  us  for  what  we  have  done,  than 
M  our  loyalties  and  affections  to  your  majesty  do  deserve,  and  no 
**  weise  than  your  majesty  hath  made  of  others  of  your  subjects, 
•*  who  upon  kuor  the  same  occasions  have  done  the  like.**  p.  47. 

^  Cartel  iii.  61. 6*2. 68.    Cox.  App.  riii.    I  observe  that  in  Ulster, 
as  eariy  as  October  37th,  the  English  garrisons  began  to  plunder  the 
lands  of  the  Iriah  in  that  province.    Carter  i.  185. 186. 
VOL.    X.  N 
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one  there  were  monsters,  who  thirsted  for. the 
blood  of  their  victims,  there  were  among  the 
others  those,  who  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  deem  the  life  of  a  mere  Irishman  beneath 
their  notice.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  the  impartial 
historian,  in  this  conflict  of  passions  and  preju-* 
dices,  amidst  exaggerated  statements,  bold  re- 
criminations, and  treacherous  authorities,  to 
strike  the  balance,  and  allot  to  each  the  due 
share  of  inhumanity  and  bloodshed.  If  the 
Irishman  must  blush,  when  he  hears  of  a 
hundred  captives  driven  at  the  point  of  the 
pike  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river ;  the  English- 
man will  read  with  a  gigh  the  orders  issued  by 
the  lords  of  the  council .  to  the  army,  not  only 
to  burn  to  the  ground  every  house,  but  to  put 
to  the  sword  every  male  inhabitant  capable  of 
bearing  arms  in  those  districts,  in  which  the 
rebels  had  been  received  during  the  progress 
of  their  march.^^ 
Measures  The  lords  justices  had  expected  prompt  and 
abundant  aid  from  England.  To  their  dis- 
appointment it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  that  a  single  regiment  arrived :  and  five 
months  elapsed  before  they  had  received  a  re- 


^  Carte,  iii.  51.  61.  <'  To  woand,  kill,  slay^  and  destroy  all  the 
<f  rebels,  and  their  adherents  and  relievers,  and  bum,  spoil,  waste, 
"  consume,  destroy,  and  demolish  all  the  places,  towns,  and  houses, 
*'  where  the  rebels  were  or  have  been  relieved  or  harboured,  and  aH 
«'  th^^com  and  hay  there^  and  to  kill  and  destroy  all  the  men  theM 
^  inhabiting  able  to  bear  arms."'    Ibid.    See  Note  (A.) 
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inforcement  of  5000  men.  The  Scots,  indeed, 
offered  to  send  twice  that  number:  but  na- 
tional jealousy  interfered  to  refuse  an  army 
which  might  hereafter  claim  the  island  as  a 
dependency  on  the  Scottish  crown.  The  king 
signed  a  proclamation  declaring  the  insurgents  1642. 
traitors,**  and  published  his  intention  of  raising 
10,000  volunteers,  of  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  and  of  chastising  in  person  the  presump- 
tion of  the  rebels.  But  the  two  houses  would 
not  listen  to  a  project  calculated  to  furnish  the 
prince  whom  they  had  offended,  with  a  military 
force :  and  they  preferred  to  vote  supplies  of 
men,  of  money,  and  of  provisions  ;  though 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  husband  their  re- 
sources for  the  contest  which  they  anticipated 
at  home,  they  toot  little  care  to  put  such  votes 
in  execution.  The  project  which  they  chiefly 
urged,  and  to  which  they  obtained  the  reluctant 
consent  of  the  king,  was  to  raise  a  large  fund 
on  the  security  of  the  lands,  which  the  insur- 
gents were  supposed  to  have  already  forfeited 
by  their  rebellion.  For  this  purpose  2,600,000 
acres  were   reserved   by  act   of  parliament : 

**  Carte,  iii.  53.  Ruahworth,  iv,  472,  473.  The  lords  justices  re« 
quested  the  king  to  sign  several  copies  of  this  proclamation,  that  they 
might  send  them  into  different  counties,  and  prove  their  authenticity 
by  his  signature.  For  the  sake  of  expedition,  forty  copies  were  print- 
ed, and  signed  by  [him.  Yet  this  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
charge  agaiu»t  him,  as  if,  by  limiting  the  number  to  forty,  he  w.shed 
the  proclamation  to  be  but  little  known;  whereas,  it  was  in  reality  a 
greater  number  than  had  been  asked  for  with  bis  signature. 

N    2 
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aiid  the  public  credit  was  pledged  to  the  sub- 
scribers that,  for  every  sum  of  money  advanced, 
they  should  receive  a  proportionate  return  of 
forfeited  property.     This  plan  succeeded :  but 
if  it  relieved  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  it 
served  also  to  cement  the  union,  and  to  invi- 
gorate the  efforts  of  the  insurgents.  The  former 
vote,  never  to  suffer  the  public  exercise  of  the 
catholic  worship,  had  shewn  that  their  religion, 
this  proved  that  their  property,  was  also  at 
stake.    They  were  reduced  to  the  alternative, 
that  they  must  either  conquer  or  abandon  the 
worship,  and  forfeit  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers.®^ 
Fraitiess         At  York  the  king  was  no  longer  controlled 
MCTQp  on  i^y  ^j^^  vicinity  of  the  two  houses.     Instead  of 
daily  insults    from    mobs^,  he  received  loyal 
addresses    from   different    bodies  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  his  court  was  frequented  by  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    But  in  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  journey  he  completely  failed.   He  had  been 
informed  that  sir  John  Hotham  felt  little  attach- 
ment to  the  popular  cause,  and  that  it  required 
no.more  than  the  royal  presence  to  obtain  from 
him  the  surrender  of  the  magazine  at  Hull. 
AprU  23.    Confining  his  secret  to  three  or  four  confidential 
servants,  Charles  sent  his  son  the  duke  of  York, 
and  his  nephew  the  prince  elector,  to  Hull,  on 

«  Rnshworth,  iv.  653—563. 
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a  party  of  pleasure.  They  were  received  and 
entertained  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank. 
The  next  morning  the  governor  received  two 
letters,  one  from  sir  Lewis  Dives,  announcing 
that  the  king  meant  to  dine  with  him  that  day, 
the  other  from  an  unknown  correspondent, 
hinting  that  it  was  intended  to  take  his  life  for 
his  former  misconduct.  Hotham  ordered  the 
drawbridge  to  be  raised,  the  gates  closed,  and 
the  walls  manned.  At  eleven  Charles  arrived. 
His  commands,  entreaties,  promises,  and  threats, 
were  equally  disregarded.  At  four  he  received 
back  his  son  and  nephew,  and  returning  in  an 
hour,  ordered  Hotham  to  be  proclaimed  a 
traitor  by  sound  of  trumpet.  The  two  houses 
voted  the  proclamation  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament.®* 

This  inauspicious  attempt  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  petitions  and  complaints,  answers 
and  replications,  remonstrances  and  protests, 
in  wmch  much  ability  was  displayed  by  the 
writers  on  each  side,  though  the  advantage 
seemed  to  rest  with  the  king.  He  maintained 
that  the  arms  at  Hull  were  his  private  pro- 
perty; he  had  bought  them  with  borrowed 
money,  previously  to  the  Scottish  invasion : 
that  the  town  was  his,  for  it  had  belonged  to 
the  crown,  and  was  still  held  by  royal  charter  : 

*  darendon,  i.  506— 5ia  Hmband,  138.  Rushworth,  iv.  56S* 
599»  and  ihe  Jouraala,  v.  16.  28.  The  Hotharo»  afterwards  repeated, 
but  were  seized  and  breaded  by  order  of  parliament 
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and  that  the  fortress  was  his,  because  to  him 
belonged  the  command  of  all  the  fortifications 
within  the  kingdom.*^     But  it  was  idle  to  talk 
of  legal  rights  at  a  time,  when  a  real  though 
disguised  war  raged  between  the  parties. 
Both  par-        ^p{jg  j^q  houscs  had  already  voted  a  levy  of 
men.         16,000  men,  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who  in- 
tended  to  levy  war  against  the  parliament. 
The  trained  bands  of  London  under  general 
May  20.     Shippou  profcssed  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  cause ;  the  arms  at  Hull  were  removed  to 
the  Tower:  a  forced  loan  at  eight  per  cent., 
and  paid  in  money  or  plate,  replenished  the 
treasury :    large  sums  were  employed  in  the 
purchase    of   stores;    the    earl    of   Warwick 
(Northumberland's  commission  had  been  re- 
voked by  the  king)  took  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  lord- 
July  12.   general,  with  a  solemn  promise  from  both  lords 
and  commons,  that  they  would  live  and  die 
with  him  in  the  national  quarrel.®* 

On  the  other  hand  the  king  was  not  idle. 
Numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  clergy, 
with  the  members  of  both  universities,  lent  him 
money :  a  vessel  sent  by  the  queen  from  Hol- 


•»  Rushworth,  iv.  567—588. 

■«  Journals,  V.  29.  34.  41.  56.  64.  66.  70.  79.  87.91. 106.  121. 
140.  152. 181.  186.  196.  206.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  8d.  pec 
day  for  the  infantry,  2s.  6d.  for  the  cavalry:  viz.  16d.  for  the  keep 
of  the  horse,  the  rest  for  the  man.  Ibid.  196,  197.  The  lord  general 
received  £10.,  the  general  of  the  horse  £6  per  day. 
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land  brought  him  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition;  CUAP« 
and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  neighbour-  ^J;^ 
ing  gentlemen  of  the  county  offered  him  their 
support;  and  in  opposition  to  the  ordinance  for 
levying  the  militia,  he  issued  commissions  of  june  13. 
array  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  for  each 
separate  county.  Thus  the  whole  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  confusion.®*  In  every  shire,; 
almost  in  every  tovnisliip,  were  persons  raising- 
men  at  the  same  time  for  the  king  and  the 
parliament:  in  the  south  the  latter  generally 
prevailed :  the  lower  classes  had  long  looked 
up  to  it  for  protection  against  the  illegal  assump- 
tions of  royalty:  and  the  speedy  vengeance 
with  which  the  least  symptom  of  disobedience 
was  visited,  induced  the  higher  to  feign  senti-  . 
ments  which  they  did  not  feel.  In  many  places 
rencontres  took  place  between  tlie  parties :  some 
blood  was  spilt,  and  prisoners  were  reciprocally 
made :  but  whenever  the  royalists  had  the  worst, 
their  property  was  pillaged  by  the  mob.®^ 

There  were,  however,  many,  both  at  York   Their  d»r 
and  in  the  parliament,  who  still  laboured  to 


**  At  first  it  was  objected  to  the  commissions  issued  by  the  king 
ftt  York,  that  they  were  of  no,  force,  because  they  wanted  the  great 
seal.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Lyttleton,  the  k>rd  keeper,  was  inr 
duced  by  Hyde  to  carry  off  the  seal,  and  repair  to  York  in  May. 
The  two  houses  were  irritated:  but  in  their  own  defence  they  ordered 
a  new  great  seal  to  be  made,  and  intrusted  it  to  commissioners  of 
their  own.  Clarendou*s  life,  61.  64.  Hist.  i.  568— 574.  Rushwortb, 
iv.  "JIS,  Lords'  Journals.  93. 

»  Ibid.  74.  ]11.  115.  147.  149.  182.  and  Mceurius  Rusdcus.     • 
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CHAP*    eflfect  an  accominodation.    The  king,  they  con^ 
tended,  had  made  most  ample  concessions :  all 


that  could  be  desired,  was  security  for  the  per- 
formance, and  why  might  not  this  be  obtained 
by  treaty  as  readily  as  by  war  ?  Charles 
demandisd  an  answer  to  the  proposals  which  he 
had  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  year : 
and  his  adversaries,  to  silence  the  clamour  of 
their  adherents,  offered  nineteen  articles,  as 
the  basis  of  a  pacification.  They  were  chiefly 
framed  after  the  model  of  the  concessions  ob« 
tained  by  the  Scots :  that  all  mattojrs  of  im- 
portance should  be  debated  and  concluded  in 
parliament;  that  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  chief  justice, 
June  32.  and  chief  baron,  should  be  always  chosen  with 
the  approbation  of  parliament,  and  should  re- 
tain their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour  ; 
that  the  governors  and  tutors'  of  the  king's 
children  should  also  be  chosen  by  parliament ; 
that  no  treaty  of  matriage,  respecting  any 
member  of  the  royal  family,  should  be  nego- 
ciated  without  its  consent ;  that  the  king  should 
dismiss  all  his  guards,  should  recal  his  pro- 
clamations, and  should  suffer  the  ordinance  for 
the  militia  to  remain  in  force,  till  the  question 
were  settled  by  bill ;  that  a  reform  should  be 
made  in  the  church  and  the  liturgy ;  that  no 
new  peer  should  sit  in  parliament  unless  he 
were  admitted  by  the  consent  of  both  houses ; 
that  the  popish  peers  should  be  deprived  of 
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tiieir  votes  until  they  had  conformed ;  and  that  CHAP* 
the  children  of  catholics  should  be  brought  up  .^^^ 
in  the  protestant  faith. 

Charles  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  con- 
cur in  the  forced  education  of  catholic  children, 
to  compel  the  catholic  peers  to  give  their 
proxies  to  protestants,  and  to  abolish  all  inno* 
vations  in  religion ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  rest  of  the  demands.  He  deemed  them  un- 
necessary :  "for  the  power  legally  placed  in 
*'  the  two  houses  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
"  prevent  and  restrain  the  power  of  tyranny." 
He  would  therefore  say  with  the  barons  of  old, 
"  ndumus  leges  Angliea  mutari."  Otherwise 
he  might  still  have  his  hands  kissed,  still  be 
addressed  with  the  style  of  majesty,  still  wear 
a  crown  and  carry  a  sceptre,  but  he  would  be 
deprived  of  all  real  power,  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty^  and  a  slave  to  the  caprice,  of  a  party 
among  his  subjects*^ 

As  long  as  the  two  parties  adhered  to  these 
principles,  reconciliation  was  impracticable: 
and  it  became  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
to  each,  to  persuade  the  nation  that  the  im- 


^  VM,  90.  97.  Rushworth,  iv,  722—735.  Oarendon,  i«  634— 
647.  In  this  answer  the  friends  of  the  church  remarked  and  lamented, 
an  important  departure  from  the  language  of  ancient  times.  The 
parliament  was  described  as  consisting  of  three  estates,  the  king, 
lords  and  commons.  Formerly  the  three  estates  were  the  dergj,  the 
lords  and  commons,  with  the  king  for  their  head.  The  paper  had  been 
composed  by  Falkland  and  Colepepper,  who  cared  little  for  the  tern* 
poial  claims  of  the  church.    See  Clarendon's  life,  p.  67. 
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pending  civil  war  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unreasonable  pretensions  of  the  other.  The 
July  12.  houses  voted  an  humble  petition  to  the  king,  to 
recal  the  commissions  of  array,  to  disband  his 
forces,  consent  to  the  punishment  of  delinquents, 
and  to  return  to  one  of  his  usual  residences  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital .  Charles,  in  his  reply,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Almighty  in  proof  of  his  readiness 
to  disarm  his  adherents,  to  meet  the  two  houses, 
and  to  settle  every  difference  in  a  parliamentary 
way ;  but  then  he  required  as  previous  condi- 
tions that  they  should  repeal  the  ordinance  of 
the  militia,  replace  the  navy  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  admiral  whom  he  had  appointed, 
and  meet  him  in  some  place,  where  bpth  he 
and  they  might  be  secure  from  insult  and  inti- 
July26.  midation.®®  But  the  quarrel  was  now  drawing 
to  a  crisis ;  and  the  houses  answered,  that  to 
accede  to  such  conditions  would  be  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  for  the  safety  of  the 
king  and  kingdom. 
Com-  The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  occa- 

ment  of  sioned  by  the  following  occurrence.  Colonel 
hosuiities.  Qoring,  the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  an  officer 
of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  appointed  to 
organize  and  discipline  the  new  parliament 
tary  levies.  He  hesitated  to  accept  the  com- 
mission, and  pleaded  in  excuse  of  his  delay  the 

"  Lord**  Journals,  v.  206.  235.    Clarendon's,  i.  684— <)93. 
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necessity  of  superintending  the  construction  of 


some  new  fortifications :  but  a  peremptory  or- 
der to  join  the  army  extorted  from  him  an  an- 
swer, that  he  could  not  in  honour  quit  his  com- 
mand without  the  royal  permission.  Aware  of 
the  consequences,  he  administered  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  besieged  by  the  parliamen-  Aug.  2. 
tary  forces.  The  king  immediately  proclaimed 
Essex  and  the  officers  under  him  traitors,  un-  Aug.  9. 
less  they  should  return  to  their  duty  within  the 
space  of  six  days,  and  the  houses  declared  the 
proclamation  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper, 
and  retorted  the  crime  of  treason  on  all  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  advised,  and  by  whom  it 
should  be  afterwards  abetted  or  countenanced.*^ 

In  these  circumstances  Charles  resolved  on  King 
hostile  measures.     Having  sounded  the  dispo-  l^lH^id! 
sition  of  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen,  he  summoned 
all  his  loving  subjects  north  of  the  Trent,  and 
within  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Nottingham  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August.     On  that  day  the 
royal  standard,  on  which  was  a  hand  pointing  Aug.  22. 
to  a  crown,  with  this  motto,  *'  Give  to  Caesar 
'*  his  due,"  was  carried  by  a  guard  of  six  hun- 
dred foot  from  the  castle  into  a  large  field :  the 
king  followed  with  a  retinue  of  two  thousand 


•  Oarendon,   i.  711—715.     Kushwortb,  iv.  761.  773.     Lords' 
Journals,  7G.  257 .  261 .  283. 288. 503.  a^mmons'  Journals,  May  20. 22. 
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men;  and  the  inhabitants  crowded  around  to 
hear  the  proclamation  read  by  the  herald  at 
arms.  This  ceremony,  called  the  raising  of 
the  standard,  was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities.^ 
Reflec  Thus  step  by  step  was  the  country  led  into 

tioat.        ^j^j^^  jj^^gj  (jirgfQi  Qf  national  calamities,  a  civil 

war.  The  Stuarts,  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
Tudors,  doubted  not  that  they  were  rightfully 
possessed  of  all  those  arbitrary  powers  claimed 
and  exercised  by  their  predecessors.  But 
within  the  last  fifty  years  the  minds  of  men  had 
undergone  a  wonderful  revolution.  It  had  be- 
come fashionable  to  study  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  oppose  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  We 
have  seen  that  Elizabeth,  with  all  the  awe  in- 
spired by  the  firmness  of  her  character,  had 
been  unable,  towards  the  close  of  her  reign, 
to  check  the  expression  of  liberal  sentiments. 
Under  the  gentle  sway  of  James  they  were 
diffused  with  rapidity ;  and  the  necessities  of 
Charles,  arising  from  his  wars  and  his  debts, 
emancipated  them  altogether  from  restraint. 
Good  sense  should  have  taught  him  to  go  along 
with  the  general  feelings  of  his  people :  but 
princes  in  all  ages  have  been  slow  to  learn  the 
important  lesson,  that  the  influence  of  autho- 
rity must  ultimately  bend  to  the  influence  of 


"*  Loids*Jouniali297.    Rushwoctb,  783. 
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opinion.  The  monarch  clung  with  pertinacity  CHAP, 
to  every  branch  of  the  prerogative ;  and  if  he 
ever  relinquished  his  hold,  it  was  after  so  long 
a  struggle,  and  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  he  ex* 
cited  in  his  subjects'  suspicions  of  his  sincerity: 
suspicions  confirmed  by  that  habit  of  duplicity 
which  had  ever  marked  his  conduct  since  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life.  Their  distrust 
formed  an  antidote  to  their  gratitude ;  they  gave 
him  no  credit  for  the  most  valuable  concessions ; 
and  the  wish  to  secure  what  they  had  gained, 
induced  them  to  make  new  and  more  galling 
demands.^ 

The  reader,  however,  will  have  remarked 
that  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  his 
opponents  no  longer  regarded  the  real  liberties 
of  the  nation,  which  had  already  been  esta- 
blished by  successive  acts  of  the  legislature, 
but  was  confined  to  certain  concessions,  which 
th^  demanded  as  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  those  liberties,  and  which  he  refused  as  sub- 
versive of  the  royal  authority.  That  some 
securities  were  requisite,  no  one  denied :  but 

"  This  general  feeling  is  strongly  expressed  by  a  female  and  con. 
temponry  writer.  ^  He  made  no  conscience  of  granting  aniething 
'^  to  the  people,  which  he  resolved  should  not  obliege  him  longer 
« than  it  should  serve  his  turn  j  for  he  was  a  prince  that  had 
**  nothing  of  faith  or  tiuth,  justice  or  generosity,  in  him.  He  was 
"  the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self-will  that  ever  was ;  and  so  bent 
**  upon  being  an'  absolute  uncontroulable  soveraigne,  that  he  was  re- 
"  solved  either  to  be  such  a  king  or  none.**  Though  the  portrait  is 
too  h^hly  coloured,  the  outline  may  be  deemed  correct  Lucy 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Husband,  colonel  Hutchinson,  p.  66. 
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CHAP,  while  many  contended  that  the  control  of  the 
public  money,  the  power  of  impeachment,  and 
the  right  of  meeting  every  third  year,  all  which 
were  now  vested  in  the  parliament,  formed  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  others  insisted  that  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  of  state,  the  counsellors,  and  the 
judges,  ought  also  to  be  transferred  to  the  two 
houses .  Diversity  of  opinion  produced  a  schism 
among  the  patriots :  the  more  moderate  silently 
withdrew  to  the  royal  standard ;  the  more  vio- 
lent or  more  distrustAil  resolved  to  defend  their 
opinuMis  with  the  sword.  It  has  often  been 
asked^  who  were  the  authors  of  the  civil  war? 
The  answer  seems  to  depend  on  the  solution  of 
this  other  question ;  were  additional  securities 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  th%  national 
rights  ?  If  they  were,  the  blame  will  belong  to 
Charles;  if  not,  it  must  rest  with  his  adver- 
saries. 
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UTXLE  OF  EDGE  HILL— TREATY  ilT  OXFORD -^SOLEMN  TOW  AND 
COVENANT — BATTLE  OF  NEWBURY — SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVE- 
NANT BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENTS — 
CESSATION  OF  WAR  IN  IRELAND— ROTAUST  FARUAMENT  AT 
OXFORD— PROPOSITIONS  OF  PEACE— BATTLE  OF  MAR8T0N  MOOR— 
THE  ARMY  OF  ESSEX  CAPITULATES  IN  THE  WEST — SELF-DENYING 
ORDIMAMCR— SYNOD  OF  DIVINES— DIRECTORY  FOR  PUBLIC  WOR- 
SHIP—9RIA1  OF  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD— BILL  OF  ATTAINDER — HIS 
BXECUTION. 

It  had  been  suggested  to  the  king  that  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  might  negociate  with 
greater  dignity  and  effect.     From  Nottingham  r^^^^Zo- 
he  dispatched  to  London  the  earl  of  Southamp-  poied  and 
ton,  sir  John  Colepepper,  and  sir  William  Uve-  ^     ^ 
dale,  the  bearers  of  a  proposal,  that  commis- 
sioners  should  be  appointed   on  both   sides, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  of  an  accommodation. 
The  two  houses,  assuming  atone  of  conscious  su- 
periority, replied  that  they  could  recei  ve  no  mes-  Aug,  27. 
sage  from  a  prince  who  had  raised  his  standard 
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against  his  parliament,  and  had  pronounced 
their  general  a  traitor.  Charles  (and  his  con- 
descension  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  his 

Sept  4.  :  a^oid  tdl  wisU  hostilities,)  offered  to  withdraw  his 
proclamation,  provided  they  on  their  part  would 

Sept  6.  rescind  their  votes  against  his  adherents.  They 
refused :  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to 
denounce,  and  bring  to  justice,  the  enemies  of 
the  nation.  He  conjured  them  to  think  of  the 
blood  that  would  be  shed,  and  to  remember 

Sept  11.  that  it  would  lie  at  their  door;  they  retorted 
the  charge:  he  was  the  aggressor,  and  his 
would  be  the  guilt.  With  this  answer  vanished 
every  prospect  of  peace :  both  parties  appealed 
to  the  sword ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
flames  of  civil  war  were  lighted  up  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.^ 

Royaiittk  Thrce-fourths  of  the  nobility  and  superior 
gentry,  led  by  feelings  of  honour  and  gratitude, 
or  by  their  attachment  to  the  church,  or  by  a  well 
grounded  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  the  lead- 
ing patriots,  had  ranged  themselves  under  the 
royal  banner.  Charles  felt  assured  of  victory, 
when  he  contemplated  the  birth,  and  wealth, 
and  influence  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded :  but  he  might  have  discovered  much 
to  dissipate  the  illusion,  had  he  considered  their 
habits,  or  been  acquainted  with  their  real,  but 
unavowed  sentiments.  They  were  for  the  most 
-  ■■  I  ---  I       ,     ■  ^.  .- 

■  Journals,  ▼.  327,  328.  338.  343.  385.    Claiendoo,  ii»  8.  16, 
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part  men  of  pleasure,  fitter  to  grace  a  court  Cli\P. 
tiian  to  endure  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  n^.^^ 
devoid  of  mental  energy,  and  likely  by  their 
indolence  and  debauchery,  to  offer  advantages 
to  a  prompt  and  vigilant  enemy.  Ambition 
would  induce  them  to  aspire  to  office,  and 
commands,  and  honours,  to  form  cabals  against 
.their  competitors,  and  to  distract  the  attention  . 
<^  the  monarch  by  their  importunity,  or  their 
complaints.  They  contained  among  them 
many  who  secretly  disapproved  of  the  war,  con- 
ceiving that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
episcopacy,  an  institution  in  the  fate  of  which 
they  felt  no  interest,  and  others  who  had  already 
in  affection  enrolled  themselves  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  parliament,  though  shame  deterred 
them  for  a  time  from  abandoning  the  royal  co- 
lours.^ 

There  was  another  class  of  men  on  whose 
services  the  king  might  rely  with  confidence, 
the  catholics,  who,  alarmed  by  the  fierce  into- 
lerance and  the  severe  menaces  of  the  parlia- 
ment, saw  th^t  their  own  safety  depended  on 
the  ascendency  of  the  sovereign.  But  Charles 
hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  this  resource.    His 

'  Thus  sir  Edward  Vamey,  the  atandaid-bearer,  told  Hyde,  that 
he  followed  the  king  became  honour  obliged  him;  but  the  object  of 
the  war  was  against  his  conscience^  for  he  had  no  reverence  for  the 
bishops,  whose  quanel  it  was.  Clarendon's  Life,  €&,  Lord  Spen- 
cer writes  to  his  lady,  *'  if  there  could  be  an  expedient  foun^  to  salva 
**  the  punctilio  of  honour^  I  would  not  continue  here  an  bott^**'  Syd* 
ney  papers,  ii  667. 

VOL.  X.  O 
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adversaries  had  allured  the  zealots  to  their 
party,  by  representing  the  king  as  the  dupe  of 
a  popish  faction,  which  laboured  to  subvert  the 
protestant,  and  to  establish  on  its  ruins  the  po- 
pish worship.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  on 
them  to  name  the  members  of  this  invisible  fac- 
tion, that  he  publicly  asserted  his  attachment 
to  the  reformed  faith,  and  that,  to  prove  his  or- 
thodoxy, he  ordered  two  priests  to  be  put  to 
death  at  Tyburn,  before  his  departure  from  the 
capital,  and  two  others  at  York,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  that  city.^    The  houses  still  persisted 
in  the  charge :  and  in  all  their  votes  and  re- 
monstrances attributed  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  king  to  the  advice  and  influence  of  the 
papists,  and  their  adherents.*    Aware  of  the 
impression  which  such  reports  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  he  at  first  refused  to  intrust 
with  a  commission,  or  even  to  admit  into  the 

■  ■  ■■ 

'  Thomas  Reynolds  and  Bartholomew  Roe,  on  Jan.  21. ;  John 
Lockwood  and  Edmund  Caterick,  on  April  13.   Cballonervii.  1 17.200. 

*  In  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faction,  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  a  letter  from  lord  Spencer  to  his  wife.  (Sydney  papers,  ii« 
667.)  Wheth^  the  cipher  243  is  correctly  rendered  *^  papists^**  I 
know  not.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  lord  Spencer  may  hsve  been  in  tlie 
habit  of  applying  the  term  to  the  party  supposed  to  possess  the  royal 
confidence,  of  which  party  he  was  the  professed  adversary.  Bat 
when  it  became  at  last  necessary  to  point  out  the  heads  of  this  popish 
faction,  it  appeared  that  they  were  protestants — the  earls  of  Bristol, 
Cumberland,  Newcastle,  Carnarvon  and  Rivers,  secretary  Nicholas, 
Endymion  Porter,  Edward  Byde,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  vis- 
counts Newark  and  Falkland.  Rushworth,  v.  16.  May,  163«  Abo 
BaiHie,  i.  416.  430.  a.  75. 
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ranks,  any  person  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths    CHAP« 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  but  necessity 


soon  taught  him  to  accept  of  the  services  of  all  Aug.  lo. 
his  subjects  without  distinction  of  religion,  and 
he  not  only  granted  permission  to  the  catholics 
to  carry  arms  in  their  own  defence,  but  incor- 
porated them  among  his  own  forces.* 

While  the  higher  classes  repaired  with  their  pariiamen- 
dependents  to  the  support  of  the  king,  the  call  **^^ 
of  the  parliament  was  cheerfully  obeyed  by  the 
yeomanry  in  the  country,  and  by  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen  in  the  towns.  All  these  had 
felt  the  oppression  of  monopolies  and  ship 
money:  to  the  patriots  they  were  indebted  for 
their  freedom  from  such  grievances ;  and,  as  to 
them  they  looked  up  with  gratitude  for  past  be- 
nefits, so  they  trusted  to  their  wisdom  for  the 
present  defence  of  their  liberties.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  motive :  to  political  must  be  added 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  opponents  of  epis- 
copacy, under  the  self-given  denomination  of 
the  godly,  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  real  or  affected  severity  of  their  morals: 
they  looked  down  with  contempt  on  all  others, 

*  Buihwortbt  iv,  772.  v.  49,  50.  60,  Clareodon,  ii.  41.  On 
September  23, 1G42,  Charles  wrote  from  Shrewsbury,  to  the  earl  of 
Newcastle^ — **  This  rebellion  is  growen  to  that  height,  that  I  must  not 
^  looke  to  what  opinion  men  ar,  who  at  this  tyme  ar  willing  and  able 
*^  to  serye  me.  Therfore  I  doe  not  only  permit,  but  command  you,  to 
^  make  use  of  all  my  loving  subjects*  services,  without  enmining 
^  tber  contienses  (more  then  there  loyalty  to  me)  as  you  shall  fynde 
"  most  to  conduce  to  the  uphodding  of  my  just  regall  power.**  Ellis, 
lit.  291. 

O   2 
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as  men  of  dissolute  or  irreligious  habits ;  and 
many  among  them,  in  the  belief  that  the  re- 
formed religion  was  in  danger,  deemed  it  a 
conscientious  duty  to  risk  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  quarrel.^  Thus  were  brought  into 
collision  three  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
which  can  agitate  the  human  breast,  loyalty,  and 
liberty,  and  religion :  they  elevated  the  minds 
of  the  combatants  above  their  ordinary  level, 
and  in  many  instances  produced  a  spirit  of  he- 
roism, and  self-devotedness,  and  endurance, 
which  demands  our  admiration  and  sympathy. 
Both  parties  soon  distinguished  their  adversa- 
ries by  particular  appellations.  The  royalists 
were  denominated  cavaliers;  a  word  which, 
though  applied  to  them  at  first  in  allusion  to 
their  quality,  soon  lost  its  original  acceptation, 
and  was  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  papist, 
atheist,  and  voluptuary :  and  they  on  their  part 
gave  to  their  enemies  the  name  of  round-heads, 
because  they  cropped  their  hair  short,  dividing 
**  it  into  so  many  little  peaks  as  was  something 
"  ridiculous  to  behold."  ^ 
state  of  Each  army  in  its  composition  resembled  the 
aimiet.      Other.    Commissions  were  given,  not  to  persons 


•  Whitelock,  76. 

^  Life  of  colonel  HutchiosoD,  p,  100.  "  The  godly  of  those  days, 
**  when  the  colonel  emlMraced  their  party,  would  not  allow  him  to  h« 
**  religious,  because  his  hair  was  not  in  their  cut,  nor  his  words  in 
their  phrase."  Ibid.  The  names  were  first  given  a  little  before  the 
king  left  Whitehall.    Claiendon,  i.  339. 
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the  most  fit  to  command,  but  to  those  who    CHAP, 
were  most  willing  and  able  to  raise  men :  and 


the  men  themselves,  who  were  generally  ill 
paid,  and  who  considered  their  services  as  vo- 
luntary, often  defeated  the  best  concerted  plans^ 
by  their  refusal  to  march  from  their  homes,  or 
their  repugnance  to  obey  some  particular  officer, 
or  their  disapproval  of  the  projected  expedition. 
To  enforce  discipline  was  dangerous :  and  both 
the  king  and  the  parliament  found  themselves 
compelled  to  entreat  or  connive,  where  they 
ought  to  have  employed  authority  and  punish* 
ment«  The  command  of  the  royal  army  was 
intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  each  of 
whom  owed  the  distinction  to  the  experience 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  in 
foreign  service.  But  such  experience  afforded 
little  benefit.  The  passions  of  the  combatants 
despised  the  cool  calculations  of  military  pru- 
dence :  a  new  system  of  warfare  was  necessa- 
rily generated ;  and  men  of  talents  and  ambi- 
tion quickly  acquired  that  knowledge  which 
was  best  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  troops, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  contest.. 

Charles  proceeded  from  Nottingham  to  the  IJ^^^* 
borders  of  Wales,   collecting  reinforcements,  tion. 
and  receiving  voluntary  contributions   on  his 
march.      Half   way    between     Stafford    and 
Wellington  he  halted  the  army,  and  placing  Septi9. 
himself  in  the  centre,  solemnly  declared  in  the 
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CHAP,    presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  he  had  no  other 
^^'"      design,  that  he  felt  no  other  wish,  than  to 


maintain  the  protestant  faith,  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  to  observe  all  the  statutes 
enacted  in  parliament.  Should  he  fail  in  any 
one  of  these  particulars,  he  renounced  all  claim 
to  assistance  from  man,  or  protection  from  God : 
but  as  long  as  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
promise,  he  hoped  for  cheerful  aid  from  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  confident  of  obtaining  the  blessing 
of  heaven.  This  solemn  and  affecting  protesta- 
tion, being  circulated  through  the  kingdom, 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  his 
friends ;  but  it  was  soon  opposed  by  a  most 

Oct.  22.  extraordinary  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament :  that  it  was  the  real  intention  of  the 
king  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  papists  by 
altering  the  national  religion,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  cavaliers  by  giving  up  to  them  the 
plunder  of  the  metropolis ;  and  that  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  so  wicked  a  design,  the 
two  houses  had  resolved  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  God,  to  defend  his  truth  with 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  associate  with  the 
well-affected  in  London  and  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  request  the  aid  of  their  Scot- 
tish brethren,  whose  liberties  and  religion  were 
equally  at  stake.® 

8«pt  9.  In  the  mean  time  Waller  had  reduced  Ports- 

*  Caareodoii,  fi.  16.    Rushwortb,  v.  20.  ^1.    Journals,  v.  376. 
418. 
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mouthy   while  Essex  concentrated  his  force,    CHAP, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  in  the  vicinity  of   yJP^ 
Northampton*     He  received  orders  from  the 
houses  to  rescue,  by  force  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, the  persons  of  the  king,  the  prince,  and 
the  duke  of  York,  from  the  hands  of  those  des- 
perate men  by  whom  they  were  surrounded, 
to  offer  a  free  pardon  to  all  who,  within  ten  s«pt.  16. 
day«,  should  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  for- 
ward to  the  king  a  petition,  that  he  would 
separate  himself  from  his  evil  counsellors,  and 
rely  once  more  on  the  loyalty  of  his  parliament.  Sept.  33. 
From  Northampton  Essex  advanced  to  the  city 
of  Worcester.^ 

When  Charles  left   Nottingham   he  could  BatUeof 
muster  no  more  than  6000  men :  while  he  re-  ^^ 
mained  at  Shrewsbury,  his  army  swelled  to 
almost  thrice  that  number.     Having  completed 
his  preparations,  he  marched  directly  towards 
the  capital.     Essex,  whether  it  were  through 
want  of  intelligence,  or  through  the  inexpe^ 
rience  of  his  officers,  did  not  interpose :  but 
he  followed  with  expedition,  and  entered  the 
village  of  Keinton  on  the  same  evening,  on  Oct.22. 
which  the  royalists  halted  at  Edgecoat,  only  a 
small  di3tance  in  advance.     Charles  summoned 
a  council  of  war ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  turn 
on  the  pursuers  in  the  morning,  and  to  engage  Oct29» 
them  before  their  whole  army  could  join ;  but 

^— ^i^— ^—  I  ■  ■  II.       ■     ■     11     ■    .1  I  ■  ■      I 

•  Rushworfh,  V.  16—20. 
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80  much  time  was  lost  in  preparati6n,  that  it 
was  two  hours  after  mid-day  before  the  action 
commenced.  Rupert,  one  of  the  king's  ne- 
phews, who  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the 
right,  bore  down  all  before  him :  but  instead 
of  reserving  himself  for  the  support  of  his 
friends,  he  continued  the  pursuit,  and  rewarded 
his  men  with  the  plunder  of  Keinton.  Wilmot, 
on  the  left,  fought  with  similar  success,  and 
committed  a  similar  error.  In  the  centre  the 
battle  was  more  fierce  and  obstinate :  regiment 
after  regiment  of  the  royal  infantry  was  broken 
and  dispersed ;  and  only  two  smsJl  corps  main- 
tained the  fight  till  the  cavalry  returned  from 
the  pursuit,  and  darkness  separated  the  com* 
batants.  If  we  may  believe  the  report  of  those 
who  buried  the  dead,  near  6000  men  were 
slain:  but  the  conflicting  statements  of  thc^ 
parties  render  it  impossible  to  estimate  their 
respective  losses.  The  royal  standard  was 
taken,  but  recovered  :  and  the  earl  of  Lindsay 
received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  the  same 
evening.  Offended  at  the  pride  of  prince  Ru* 
pert,  Who  disdained  to  acknowledge  any  other 
i^perior  than  the  king,  he  had  resigned  the 
command  to  Ruthen,  a  Swedish  general^  and 
received  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  while  he  gallantly 
fought  as  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  own  regi- 
ment.*^ 

I*  Clarendon,  ii.  46.    May»  168.    Rushworth,  v.  33—39,  and 
lord  Wbarlon'i  sanative  in  the  Journals,  v*  423. 
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Both  sides  claimed  the  honours^  the  king 
reaped  the  advantages,  of  victory.     Essex  re- 
treated to  Coventry:  Charles  took  Banbury  ^c^^opaj 
With  its  garnson  of  1000  men,  marched  with-  Oct.  27. 
out  molestation   to  Oxford,    and   dispatched 
parties  of  cavalry  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis.     The  two  houses  felt  consider- 
able   alarm.     They  wrote  for   assistance   to  Nov.  2. 
Scotland ;  they  ordered  Essex  to  hasten  to 
their  protection ;  they  formed  a  new  army  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  they  voted  a  petition  Nov.  8. 
to  the  king ;  they  even  submitted  to  his  refusal 
of  receiving,  as  one  of  their  deputies,  sir  John 
Evelyn,  who  had  previously  been  pronounced 
a  traitor."    WTiether  their  object  was  to  effect 
an  accommodation,    or  merely  to  arrest  the 
advance  of  the  royal  army,  is  uncertain :  but 
while  the  deputies  presented  the  petition  to 
the  king  at  Colnbrook,  Essex  took  possession  Nov.il 
of  Brentford   with   the    three   regiments   of 
Brooke,    HoUis,    and  Hampden.     The  next 
morning  Ruthen  advanced  against  the  town.  Nov.  12. 
Many  of  the  parliamentary  soldiers  threw  down 
their  arms,   and  perished  in  the  river;  600 
men,   with  fifteen    pieces    of  cannon,    were 


"  Joumals,  431,  2,  3,  4,5,6.  On  Nov.  7th,  the  houses  voted 
the  refusal  to  receive  Evelyn,  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  treat  (437)  ^ 
baton  iSbe  ninth  they  lescinded  this  vote»  and  left  it  to  Evelyn  to  act 
Off  not^  as  he  deemed  proper.    Ibid.  439. 
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taken.  The  king  discharged  the  prisoners, 
leaving  it  to  their  option  either  to  enter  among 
his  followers,  or  to  promise  on  oath  never  more 
to  bear  arms  against  him.^^ 
King  re-  This  action  put  an  end  to  the  projected 
forf.**^^'  treaty.  The  parliament  reproached  the  king 
that,  virhile  he  professed  the  strongest  repug- 
nance to  shed  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  he  had 
surprised  and  murdered  their  adherents  at 
Brentford,  unsuspicious  as  they  were,  and  re- 
lying on  the  security  of  a  pretended  negocia- 
tion.  Charles  indignantly  retorted  the  charge 
•  on  his  accusers.  They  were  the  real  deceivers, 
who  sought  to  keep  him  inactive  in  his  position 
till  they  had  surrounded  him  with  the  multi- 
tude of  their  adherents.  In  effect  his  situation 
daily  became  more  critical.  His  opponents 
had  summoned  forces  from  every  quarter  to 
London,  and  Essex  found  himself  at  the  head 
Not.  14.  of  24,000  men.  The  two  armies  faced  each 
other'  a  whole  day  on  Tumham  Green :  but 
neither  ventured  to  charge,  and  the  king,  un- 
derstanding that  the  corps  which  defended  the 
bridge  at  Kingston  had  been  withdrawn^  re- 
treated first  to  Reading,  and  then  to  Oxford. 
Probably  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  cope 
with  the  superior  number  of  his  adversaries : 


"  Each  party  published  contradictory  accounts  of  this  action.    I 
have  adhered  to  the  docunients  entered  in  the  Journal;. 
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publicly  he  alleged  his  unwillingness  to  oppose  CHAP, 
by  a  battle  any  further  obstacle  to  a  renewal  of  v^^^ 
the  treaty." 

The  whole  kingdom  at  this  period  exhibited  ?**^^^^* 
a  most  melancholy  spectacle.  No  man  was  "*^^"" 
suffered  to  remain  neutfer.  Each  county,  town,  \  ^  ^^ 
and  hamlet,  was  divided  into  factions,  seeking 
the  ruin  of  each  other.  All  stood  upon  their 
guard,  while  the  most  active  of  eitlier  party 
eagerly  sought  the  opportunity  of  despoiling 
the  lands,  and  surprising  the  persons  of  their 
adversaries.  The  two  great  armies,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibitions  of  their  leaders,  plundered 
wherever  they  came,  and  their  example  was 
faithfully  copied  by  the  smaller  bodies  of  armed 
men  in  other  districts.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  the  country  was  inter- 
rupted ;  the  operations  of  commerce  were  sus- 
pended ;  and  every  person  possessed  of  pro- 
perty was  compelled  to  contribute  after  a 
certain  rate  to  the  support  of  that  cause,  which 
obtained  the  superiority  in  his  neighbourhood. 
In  Oxford  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  four  northern 
counties,  in  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  Worcester-  . 
shire,  the  royalists  triumphed  without  opposi- 
tion: in  the  metropolis,  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast, 
the  superiority  of  the  parliament  was  equally 


'*  May,  179.    WhiteloQk,  65. 66.    darendoo.  ii.  76. 
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decisive.  But  in  many  parts  the  adherents  of 
both  were  intermixed  in  such  different  propor- 
tions, and  their  power  and  exertions  were  so 
variously  affected  by  the  occurrences  of  each 
succeeding  day,  that  it  became  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  two  parties  held  the  prepon- 
derance. But  there  were  four  counties,  those  of 
York,  Chester,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  in  which 
the  leaders  had  already  learned  to  abhor  the 

Dec  23.  evils  of  civil  dissension.  They  met  on  both  sides, 
and  entered  into  engagements  to  suspend  their 
political  animosities^  to  aid  each  other  in 
putting  down  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  any 
armed  force,  without  the  joint  consent  both  of 
the  king  and  the  parliament.  Had  the  other 
counties  followed  the  example,  the  war  would 
have  been  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began. 
But  this  was  a  consummation  which  the  patriots 
1643,  deprecated.  They  pronounced  such  engage- 
"*•  ^'  ments  derogatory  from  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment :  they  absolved  their  partisans  from  the 
obligations  into  which  they  had  entered ;  and 
they  commanded  them  once  more  to  unsheath 
the  sword  in  the  cause  of  their  God  and  their 
country." 

Treaty  at  fiut  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  pacific 
feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  more  distant 
counties.     It  spread  rapidly  through  the  whole 

^*  Journals,  535.    Ruihworth,  v.  100.    Clarendon,  ii.  136. 139. 
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kingdom:  it  manifested  itself  without  disguise  CHAP, 
even  in  the  metropolis.  Men  were  anxious  to  >^^ -^ 
free  themselves  from  the  forced  contribution  of 
one-twentieth  part  of  their  estates^  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  parliamentary  army/*  and  the  citi- 
zens could  not  forget  the  alarm  which  had  been 
created  by  the  late  approach  of  the  royal  forces. 
Petitions  for  peace,  though  they  were  ungra- 
ciously received,  continued  to  load  the  tables  Feb.  6. 
of  both  houses :  and,  the  king  himself  having 
proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  prudence 
taught  the  most  sanguine  advocates  for  war  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  A  nego- 
ciation  was  opened  at  Oxford.  The  demands 
of  the  parliament  amounted  to  fourteen  ar- 
ticles ;  those  of  Charles  \^ere  confined  to  six. 
But  two  only,  the  first  in  each  class,  came  into 
discussion.  No  argument  could  induce  the  ' 
houses  to  consent,  that  the  king  should  name 
to  the  government  of  the  forts  and  castles  with- 
out  their  previous  approbation  of  the  persons 
to  be  appointed:  and  he  demurred  to  their 
proposal,  that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded, 
until  he  knew  on  what  conditions  he  was  to 
return  to  his  capital.  They  had  limited  the 
duration  of  the  conference  to  twenty  days. 
He  proposed  a  prolongation  of  the  term.  They 
refused ;  and  he  offered  as  his  ultimatum,  that  April  12. 


■*  Joonalt,  463.  491.  594.    Commons*  Jonmali,  Dec  Id.    It 
M  impoKd  Nov.  29, 1642. 
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whenever  he  should  be  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  revenues,  magazines,  ships,  and^ 
forts,  according  to  law ;  when  all  the  members 
of  parliament,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops, 
should  be  restored  to  their  seats,  as  they  held 
them  on  the  first  of  January,  1641,  and  when 
the  two  houses  should  be  secure  from  the  influ- 
ence of  tumultuary  assemblies,  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  an  adjournment  to  some 
place  twenty  miles  distant  from  London,  he 
would  consent  to  the  inunediate  disbanding  of 
both  armies,  and  would  meet  his  parliament  in 
April  14.  person.  The  cbnunons  instantly  passed  a  vote 
to  recal  the  commissioners  from  Oxford:  the 
lords,  though  at  first  they  dissented,  were  com-  - 
pelled  to  signify  their  concurrence ;  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  treaty,  and  to  the  hopes  which 
it  had  inspired.^^ 
Intrigues  During  this  negociation  the  houses  left  no« 
troty?  ^  thing  to  the  discretion  of  their  commissioners, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Pierrepoint,  Er- 
myn,  Holland,  and  Whitelock.  They  were 
permitted  to  propose  and  argue ;  they  had  no 
power  to  concede.*^    Yet,  while  they  acted  in 


>^  See  the  whole  prooeedings  relative  to  the  treaty  in  the  king's 
works,  335—397 ;  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  v.  659—716,  and 
Rusbwortb,  v.  164—261. 

'^  This  was  a  most  dilatory  and  inconvenient  arrangement. 
Every  proposal,  or  demand,  or  suggestion  from  the  king  was  sent  to 
the  parliament,  and  its  expediency  debated.  The  honses  generally 
disagreed.    Conferences  were  therefore  held,  and  amendments  pnK 
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public  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  instruc- 
tions^ they  privately  gave  the  king  to  under- 
stand, that  he  might  probably  purchase  the 
preservation  of  the  church  by  surrendering  the 
command  of  the  militia, — a  concession  vsrhich 
his  opponents  deemed  essential  to  their  own 
security.    At  one  period  they  indulged  a  strong 
hope  of  success.     At  parting,  Charles  had  pro- 
mised to  give  them  satisfaction  on  the  following 
day;  but  during  the  night  he  was  dissuaded 
from  his  purpose ;  and  his  answer  in  the  morn- 
ing proved  little  short  of  an  absolute  denial. 
Northumberland  also  made  a  secret  offer  of  his 
influence  to  mollify  the  obstinacy  of  the  pa- 
triots ;  but  Charles,  who  called  that  nobleman 
the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  received  .the  pro-* 
posal  with  displeasure,  and  to  the  importunity 
of  his  advisers  coldly  replied,  that  the  service 
must  come  first,  and  the  reward  might  follow 
after.     Whether  the  parliament  began  to  sus- 
pect the  fidelity  of  the  commissioners,  and  on 
that  account  recalled  them,  is  unknown.    Hyde 
maintains  that  the  king  protracted  the  nego- 
ciation  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  queen, 
without  whom  he  would  come  to  no  determi- 
nation ;  but  of  this  no  vestige  appears  in  the 
private  correspondence  between  Charles  and 
his  consort;    and  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 


poted  i  new  discussions  followed,  and  a  wetk  was  perhaps  consumed 
Wore  a  point  of  small  consequence  conld  be  settled. 
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failure  of  the  treaty  may  be  found  in  the  high 
pretensions  of  each  party,  neither  of  whom  had 
been  sufficiently  humbled  to  purchase  peace 
with  the  sacrifice  of  honour  or  safety.^ 

Return  of  It  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
queen.  ^^  Henrietta  that  the  king  had  been  enabled  to 
meet  his  opponents  in  the  field.  During  her 
residence  in  Holland  she  had  repeatedly  sent 
him  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and, 
what  he  equally  wanted,  of  veteran  officers  to 
train  and  discipline  his  forces.     In  February, 

Feb.  16.  leaving  the  Hague,  and  trusting  to  her  good 
fortune,  she  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Batten, 
the  parliamentary  admiral,  and  landed  in  safety 
in  the  port  of  Burlington  on  the  coast  of  YotIc- 

Feb.  22.     shire.     Batten,  enraged  at  his  disappointment, 

Feb.  24.  anchored  on  the  second  night  in  the  road,  and 
discharged  above  100  shot  at  the  houses  *on  the 
quay,  in  one  of  which  the  queen  was  lodged. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger,  she  quitted  her  bed, 
and  sought  shelter  till  day-Ught  behind  the 


'*  See  Clarendon*!  Life,  76-^0.  Wbitelock,  68,  atid  the  letten 
in  the  king's  works,  I3a-.140.  Before  Henrietta  left  England,  be 
bad  pomised  her  to  ^ve  away  no  office  witboat  ber  consent,  and 
not  to  make  peace  but  tbrougb  ber  mediation.  Cbarles,  bowevcr, 
maintained,  that  the  first  regarded  not  offices  of  state,  but  offices  of 
the  royal  household;  and  the  second  seems  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood. As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  only  meant  that  whenever  be  made 
peace,  be  would  put  ber  forward  as  mediatrix,  to  the  end  that,  sinoe 
^  had  been  calumniated  as  being  the  cause  of  the  rupture  between 
him  and  bis  people,  she  might  also  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the 
merit  of  effecting  the  leconciljation.    CSarendon's  Life,  ibid. 
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nearest  hill.    No  action  of  the  war  was  more    chap. 
latterly  coodemBed  by  the  gallantry  of  the    sj!^ 
caraliers  than  this  unmanly  attack  on  a  de- 
fenceless female^  the  wife  of  the  sovereign. 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  hastened  to  Burlington, 
and  escorted  her  with  his  army  to  York,    To 
have  pursued  her  journey  to  Oxford,  would 
have  been  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her. 
opponents.      She   remained    four    months  in^ 
Yorkshire,  winning  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants 
by  her  affability,  and  quickening  their  loyalty 
by  her  woids  and  example.*^ 

During  the  late  treaty  every  effort  had  been  Fan  of 
made  to  recruit  the  parliamentary  army :  at  its  ^'^^'^k* 
ezpiraiion,  Hampden,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment, proposed  to  besiege  the  king  within  the 
cky  of  Oxford.    But  the  ardour  of  the  patriots 
was  <xNistantly  checked  by  the  caution  of  the 
officers,  who  formed  the  council  of  war.    Essex 
invested  Reading;   at  the  expiration  of  ten 
days  it  capitulated ;  and  Hampden  renewed  his  Apni27. 
pro:posal.    But  the  hardships  of  the  siege  had 
already  broken  the  health  of  the  soldiers  :  and 
mortality  and  desertion  daily  thinned  their 
numbers.    Essex  found  himself  compelled  to 
remain  six  weeks   in  his    new  quarters    at 
Reading. 

If  the  fall  of  tl^  town  impaired  the  reputa- 


^  MercurluB  Belgic  Feb.  24.   Michrocluronieen,  Feb.  24, 1642^. 
Clarendon,  ii.  I4d» 

VOL.    X.  P 
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tion  of  the  royalists,  it  added  to  their  strength 
by  the  arrival  of  the  4000  men,  who  had  formed 
the  garrison.  But  the  want  of  ammunition  con- 
demned the  king  to  the  same  inactivity  to  which 
sickness  had  reduced  his  adversaries.  Hen- 
rietta endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
In  May  a  plentiful  convoy  arrived  from  York  : 

May  20.  and  Charles,  before  he  put  his  forces  in  niotion, 
made  another  offer  of  accommodation.  By  the 
lords  it  was  received  with  respect ;  the  com- 
mons imprisoned  the  messenger,  and  Pym,  in 
their  name,  impeached  the  queen  of  high  trea- 

Mfty  83.  son  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom.  The 
charge  was  met  by  the  royalists  with  sneers  of 
derision.  The  lords  declined  the  ungracious 
task  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  wife  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  the  commons  themselves,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  eight  months, 
yielded  to  their  reluctance,  and  silently  drop- 
ped the  prosecution.^ 
Wdler'a  In  the  lower  house,  no  man  had  more  dis- 
tinguished himself  of  late,  by  the  boldness  of 
his  language,  and  his  fearless  advocacy  of  peace, 
than  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet.  In  conver- 
sation with  his  intimate  friends,  he  had 
frequently  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
third  party,  of  moderate  men,  who  should 
stand  in  the  gap,  and  unite  the  king  and 


)>lot. 


*«  I 


*  JoiUTDals,  104.  in.  118.12).  362.    Commona'  Journals,  May 
23,  JuQe  21,  July  3,  6,  1644/ Jan.  10. 
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"  the  parliament."    In  this  work  they  calcula-    CHAP, 
ted  on  the  co-operation  of  all  the  lords  except-    y^Ji^  I 

ing  three,  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  lower  I 

house,  and  of  the  most  able  among  the  advisers 
cf  the  kingat  Oxford ;  and  that  they  might  ascer- 
tain the  real  opinion  of  the  city,  they  agreed  to 
portion  it  into  districts,  to  make  lists  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  divide  them  into  three  classes, 
of  moderate  men,  of  royalists^  and  of  parliament- 
arians. The  design  had  been  communicated  to 
lord  Falkland,  the  king's  secretary ;  but  it  re- 
mained in  this  imperfect  state,  when  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Pym  by  the  perfidy  or  patriotism  of  May  31. 
of  a  servant,  who  had  overheard'  the  discourse 
of  his  master.  Waller,  Tompkins  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  were  im- 
mediately secured ;  and  an  annunciation  was 
made  to  the  two  houses  of  **  the  discovery  of  a 
**  horrid  plot  to  seize  the  city,  force  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  and  join  with  the  rOyal  army."*^ 

The  leaders  of  the  patriots  eagerly  improved  soiem* 
this  opportunity  to  quell  that  spirit  of  pacifi-  ^^JJ,^ 
cation,  which  had  recently  insinuated  itself 
among  their  partisans.  While  the  public  mind 
Mras  agitated  by  rumours  respecting  the  bloody 
designs  of  the  conspirators,  while  every  moderate 
man  feared  that  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
might  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  hi»  participa- 
tion in  the  plot,  they  proposed  a  new  oath  and 

"  JournalSy  Jane  6. 
p2 
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CHAP,    covenant  to  the  house  of  commons.     No  one 

v^^,.,^   dared  to  object :  and  the  members  unanimously 

June  6.    swore,  "  uover  to  consent  to  the  laying  down  of 

''  arrns^  so  long  as  the  papists,  in  open  war 

*'  against  the  parliament,  should  be  protected 

'*  from    the    justice    thereof,    but    according 

"  to  their  power  and  vocation .  to  assist  the 

"  forces    raised    by   the    parliament    against 

"  the  forces  raised  by  the  king."    The  lords, 

the  citizens,  and  the  army  followed  their  exam- 

Jutte  27.    pie  ;  and  an  ordinance  was  published  that  every 

man  in  his  parish  church  should  make  the  same 

vow  and  covenant.^    As  for  the  prisoners,  in- 

■  < .     ■'    ' ■    "        '      ' '    '       '     "  n '■      -  ■■ 

«  Ibid.  May  31,  June  6.  14.  21.  ^7.  29.  Rushwortb,  v.  322— 
333.  Whitdock,  67.  7a  105.  The  preamble  began  thus :  -  "  Where- 
'*  aa,  there  hath  been  and  now  is  in  this  kingdom  a  popish  and 
'^  traitorous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  the  true  protestant  religion, 
''  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  inpursuance  whereof  a  popish  army  hatli 
**  been  raised  and  is  now  on  foot  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,^* 
&c.  Journals,  June  6.  Lords*  Journals,  vi,  87.  I  am  loath  to 
charge.the  framersand  supporters  of  this  preamble  with  publisbiog  a 
deliberate  fialsehood,  for  Uie  purpose  of  exciting  odium  against  the 
king;  but  I  think  it  impossible  to  view  theirl  conduct  in  any  other 
light.  The  popish  plot  and  popish  army  were  fictions  of  their  own 
to  madden  the  passions  of  their  adherents*  Charles,  to  reftite  the 
calumny,  as  he  was  about  to  receive  the  communion  from  the  banda 
of  archbishop  Usher,  suddenly  rose,  and  addressed  him  thus,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  congregation :— *'  My  lord,  I  have  to  the  utmost 
«*  of  my  soul,  prepa^red  to  become  a  worthy  receiver ;  and  may  I  so  re- 
''  ceive  comfort  by  the  blessed  sacrament,  as  I  do  mtend  the  establiah- 
**  mentof  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  as  it  sto9d  in  its  beauty 
**  in  the  happy  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without  any  connivance  at 
«  popery.  I  bless  God  that  in  the  midst  of  these  publick  destrac* 
**  tions,  I  have  still  liberty  to  communicate ;  and  may  this  sacrament 
"be  my  damnation,  if  ray  heart  do  not  joyn  with  my  lipps  in  this 
"  protestation.''    Rush.  v.  346. 
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stead  of  being  sent  before  a  court  of  law,  they    CHAP, 
were  tried  by  a  court-martial.     Six  were  con-    ^^J^ 
demned  to  die:  two  suffered.    Waller  saved   June 30. 
his  life  by  the  most  abject  submission.     "He        ^ ^' 
''  seemed  much  smitt^o:  in  conscience :  he  de- 
"  sired  the  help  of  godly  ministers/'  and  by  bis 
entreaties  induced  the  commons  to  commute 
his  punishment  into  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  an 
order  to  travel  on  the  continent.    To  the  ques- 
tion why  the  principal  should  be  spared,  when 
his  assistants  suffered^   it  was  answered  by 
some  that  a  promise  of  life  had  been  made  to 
induce  him  to  confess,  by  others  that  too  nmch 
blood  had  already  been  shed  in  expiation  of  an 
imaginary  plot.^ 
In  the  meanwhile  Essex,  after  sereral  mes-  ][i^*^?' 

Hampdeii. 

sages  from  the  parliament,  had  removed  from 
Reading,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Tame. 
One  night  prince  Rupert  making  a  long  circuit, 
surprised  Wycomb  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  ^^^  ^®* 
killed  or  captured  the  greater  part  of  two  regi- 
ments that  lay  in  the  town.  In  his  retreat 
to  Oxford,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  on 
his  pursuers  at  Ghalgrove;  they  charged 
with  more  courage  than  prudence,  and  were 


*  After  a  mloute  investigation,  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Wal- 
ler and  bis  friends  proceeded  further  than  I  have  mentioned.  What 
they  might  have  done,  had  they  not  been  interrupted,  is  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  The  commission  of  array,  which  their  ^enemies 
sought  to  couple  with  their  design,  had  plainly  no  relation  to  it. 
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CHAP,  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  It  was  in  this 
>^^/  action  that  the  celebrated  Hampden  received 
the  wound  of  which  he  died.  The  reputation 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  resistance  to-the 
payment  of  the  ship-money  ha^d  deservedly 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  popular  leaders  ; 
and  his  insinuating  manner,  the  modesty  of  his 
pretensions,  and  the  belief  of  his  integrity,  gave 
to  his  opinions  an  irresistible  weight  in  the 
lower  house.  He  was  one  of  the  members  de- 
nominated root-and-branch  men,  who  sought 
not  only  to  lop  off  the  branches,  but  to  tear  up 
the  root ;  and  who,  while  they  professed  to  seek 
the  extirpation  of  the  hierarchy,  were  believed 
to  have  in  view  the  subversion  of  the  throne. 
The  royalists  exulted  at  his  death  as  equal  to  a 
victory :  the  patriots  lamented  it  as  a  loss  which 
could  not  be  repaired.  Both  were  deceived. 
Revolutions  are  the  seed-plots  of  talents  and 
energy.  One  great  leader  had  been  withdrawn : 
there  was  no  dearth  of  others  to  supply  his 
place.** 
Actions  of  To  the  root-and-branch  men  the  rank, 
Waiiei;,  HO  Icss  than  the  inactivity  of  Essex,  afforded 
a  legitimate  ground  of  suspicion.  In  propor- 
tion as  he  sank  in  their  esteem,  they  were  care- 
ful to  extol  the  merits,  and  flatter,  the  ambition 


*«Ru8hworth,  ▼.  265.  274.    Whitdock,  69,  70.    ClayndoD,  ii. 
237. 261. 
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of  sir  William  Waller.    Waller  had  formerly 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  office  under  the  crown,  but 
he  had  been  fined  in  the  star  chamber,  and  his 
wife  was  a  *^ godly  woman;"  her  zeal  and  his 
own  resentment  made  him  a  patriot:  he  raised- 
a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service,  and  was  quick-  • 
ly  advanced  to  a  command.     The  rapidity  of  ^ 
his  movements,  his  daring  spirit,  and  his  con* 
tempt  of  military  rules,  were  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  slow  and  cautious  expe- 
rience of  Essex:  and  his  success  at  Portsmouth. 
Winchester,  Chichester,  Malmsbury  and  Here- 
ford, all  of  which  he  reduced  in  a  short  time, 
entitled  him,  in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers, 
to  the  quaint  appellation  of  William  the  Con- 
quertwr.     While  the  forces  under  Essex  were 
suffered  to  languish  in  a  state  of  destitution,^ 
an  army  of  8,000  men  well  clothed  and  ap- 
pointed, was  prepared  for  Waller.     But  the 
event  proved  that  his  abilities  had  been  over- 
rated.   In  the  course  of  a  week  he  fought  two 
battles,  one  near  Bath  with  prince  Maurice,  the    July  5. 
other  with  lord  Wilmot,  near  Devizes :  the  first    July  13. 
was  obstinate  but  indecisive,  the  second  bloody 
and   disastrous.     Waller  hastened  from   the 
field  to  the  capital,  attributing  the  loss  of  his 
army,  not  to  his  own  errors,  but  to  the  jealousy 

^  His  army  was  reduced  to  **  4000  ^r  5000  men,  aDd  these  much 
^  malcontented  that  their  genjeral  and  they  should  be  misprised,  and- 
^*  Waller  'immediately  prized/'  BaUlie,  i.  391.  He  had  3000 
marching  men,  and  800  sick.    Journals,  vi.  160. 
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of  Essex.  His  patrons  did  not  abandon  their 
favourite.  Emulating  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  they  met  the  unfortunate  general  in. 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  speaker  of  the 

Juiy^.  commons  officially  returned  him  thanks  fior  his 
services  to  his  country.^ 

The  lords       This  touc  of  defiance  did  not  impose  on  the 

peace.  advocates  of  peace.  Waller's  force  was  anni- 
hilated; the  grand  army,  lately  removed  to 
Kingston,  had  been  so  reduced  by  want  and 
neglect,  that  Essex  refused  to  give  it  the  name 
of  an  army:  the  queen  had  marched  without 

July  13.  opposition  from  Yorkshire  to  Oxford,  bringing 
to  her  husband  a  powerful  reinforcement  of 

July 26.  men,  artillery,  and  stores;  and  prince  Rupert, 
in  the  course  of  three  days  had  won  the  city  uid 
castle  of  Bristol  through  the  cowardice  or  in- 
capacity of  Nathanael  Fiennes,  the  governor.*'^ 
The  cause  of  the  parliament  seemed  to  totter  on 
the  brink  of  ruin :  and  the  l<»rds,  profiting  of 
this  moment  of  alarm,  sent  to  the  commons  six 


^Rushworil),  v.  ?84.285.  Clarendon,  ii.  278.290.  JoanMl»^ 
Jnly  27.  May,  201--205.  His  fint  suocesRs  were  attributed  to 
colonel  Hurry,  a  Scotchman,  though  Waller  held  the  nominal 
command.  Baillie,  i.  361.  But  Hurry,  in  discontent,  passed  over 
to  the  king,  and  was  the  planner  of  the  expedition  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Hampden.    Clarendon,  ii.  261.    BaiUie,  i.  371. 

^  Fieunes,  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
demanded  a  court  martial,  and  Prynne  and  Walker,  who  had  accused 
him  in  their  pvblications,  became  the  prosecutors.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  but  obtained  a  pardon 
from  Essex,  the  commander-in-chief.  Howdl,  State  Trials,  iv. 
186^293. 
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resolutions  to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty*    CHAP. 
Tliey  were  favourably  received:  and  after  a    \^^J^^ 
debate^  which  lasted  till  ten  at  night,  it  wa» 
resolved  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  to  take 
them  into  consideration.^ 

But  the  pacific  party  had  to  contend  with  ^^Vr 
men  of  the  most  determined  energy,  whom  no  thecom^ 
dangers  could  appaU  no  difficulties  subdue.  ^^^^ 
The  next  day  was  Sunday :  and  it  was  spent 
by  ihem  in  arrai^ing  a  new  plan. of  opposition* 
The  preachers  from  their  pulpits    described    Aug.  6. 
peace  as  the  in&llible  ruin  of  the  city :  the  com- 
mon council  voted  a  petition  urging^  in  the  most 
forcible  term&»  the  continuation  of  the  war; 
and  placards  were  affixed  in  the  streets,  catting 
on.  the  inhabitants  to  rise  as  one  man,  and  pre- 
vent the  triumph  of  the  malignants.    The  next 
morning  alderman  Atkins  (tarried  the  petition 
to  Westminster,  acecufnpanied    by  thousands   Aug.  7. 
e^ing  out  for  war,  and  uttering  threats  of  yen- 
geance  against  the  traitors.    Their  cries  re- 
sounded through  both  the  houses;  and  the  Iwds 
resolved  to  abstain  from  all  public  business  till 
tranquillity  was  restored,  but  the  commoners 
thanked  the  petitioners  for  their  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  country.     The  consideration 


*  Clarendon  paper,  ii.  149.  The  lords  had  id  the  last  month 
deelared  their  r»KliDes9  to  treat ;  but  the  proceedings  had  been  siis. 
pended  in  consequence  of  a  royal  declaration  that  the  houses  were 
not  Tree,  nor  their  votes  to  be  considered  as  the  votes  of  parliament. 
Journals,  vL  97.  103*  lOS. 
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of  the  resolutions  was  then  resumed :  terror  had 
driven  the  more  pusillanimous  from  the  house ; 
and  on  the  second  division  the  party  obtained  a 
majority  of  seven,^ 

Their  opponents,  however,  might  yet  have 
triumphed,  had  they,  as  was  orginally  suggest- 
ed, repaired  to  the  army,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  earl  of  Essex.  But  the  lord  Say 
and  Mr.  Pym  hastened  to  that  nobleman  and 
appeased  his  discontent  with  excuses  and  pro- 
mises. They  oflfered  to  punish  those  who  had 
libelled  his  character :  they  professed  an  un- 
bounded reliance  on  his  honour ;  they  assured 
him  that  money,  clothing,  and  recruits  were  al- 
ready prepared  to  re-establish  his  army.  Essex 
was  won ;  and  he  informed  his  friends,  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  act  against  the  par- 
liament from  which  he  held  his .  commission. 
Seven  of  the  lords,  almost  half  of  the  upper 
house,  immediately  retired  from  Westminster.** 


^  Clarendon,  ii.  320.  Journals,  Aug.  5.  7.  LoztU,  yi.  171.  172. 
Baillie,  i.  390.  On  the  Saturday,  the  numbeis  were  94  and  65 ;  on 
the  Monday,  81  and  79;  bdt  the  report  of  the  tellers  was  disputed, 
and  on  the  second  division  it  gave  81  and  &9.  Two  days  later, 
between  2000  and  3000  women  (the  men  dared  not  appear,)  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  peace,  and  received  a  dvil  answer;  but  as  they 
did  not  d^Nirt,  and  some  of  them  used  menacing  language,  they 
were  charged  and  dispersed  by  the  military,  with  the  loss  of  several 
lives.    Journals,  June  9.    Clarendon,  iii.  321.    Baillie,  i.  390. 

^  Clarendon,  323 — 333.  Northumberland  repaired  to  his  house 
at  Petworth}  the  earls  of  Bedford.  Holland,  Portland,  and  Clare, 
and  the  lords  Lovelace  and  Conway  to  Oxford.  They  were  ungra- 
ciously received,  and  roost  of  them  returned  to  the  pariiament 
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The  victorious  party  proceeded  with  new  CHAP, 
vigour  in  their  military  preparations.  Every  y^^J^ 
effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the  demands  New  pro- 
of Essex.  Kimbolton,  who  on  the  death  of  fo?^" 
his  father  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl 
of  Manchester,  received  a  commission  to  levy 
10,000  men  in  the  associated  counties  of  Nor^ 
folk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Ely,  and 
Hertford.^^  An  ordinance  was  passed,  empow- 
ering the  conmiittees  in  the  several  counties  to 
press  soldiers,  gunners,  and  surgeons :  sir 
Henry  Vane,  with  three  colleagues  from  the 
lower  house,  hastened  to  Scotland  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  a  Scottish  army ;  and  that  London 
might  be  secure  from  insult,  a  line  of  military 
commimication  was  ordered  to  be  dfawn  round 
the  <;ity.  Every  morning  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  were 
summoned  to  the  task  in  rotation ;  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying  they  proceeded  to 
the  appointed    place,   and   their   wives    and 

**  The  first  association  was  made  in  the  northern  counties  by  the 
earl  of  Newcastle  in  ftivour  of  the  king,  and  was  afterwards  imitated 
by  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Ck>rnwali.  The  patriots  saw  the  ad* 
vantage  to  be  derived  irom  such  unions,  and  formed  several  among 
their  partisans.  The  members  bound  themselves  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  associated  counties;  if  they  were  royalists,  ^  against 
**  the  malevolent  and  ambitious  persons  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
^  two  houses,  had  embroiled  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war  ;^^  if  they 
were  parliamentarians,  **  against  the  papists  and  other  ill-affected 
'*  persons,  who  surrounded  the  king.**  In  each,  regulations  were 
adopted  fixing  the  number  of  men  to  be  levied,  armed,  and  trained, 
tind  the  money  which  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  raised  in  each 
township.    Rushworth,  v.  66. 94—07.  1 19.  381. 
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daughters  attended  to  aid  and  encourage  them 
during  the  term  of  their  labour.  In  a  few 
days  this  great  work,  extending  twelve  miles 
in  circuit,  was  completed,  and  the  defence  of 
the  line,  with  the  command  of  10,000  men,  was 
intrusted  to  sir  William  Waller.  Essex,  at  the 
repeated  request  of  the  parliament,  signed  the 
commission,  but  refused  to  insert  in  it  the 
name  of  his  rival.  The  blank  was  filled  up  by 
order  of  the  bouse  of  commons.^ 

Battle  of  4  But  London  was  preserved  from  danger  by 
ew  ury.  ^^^  insubordination  of  the  royalists.  The  earl 
now  marquess  of  Newcastle,  had  associated 
the  northern  counties  in  favour  of  the  king ; 
he  had  defeated  lord  Fairiieix,  the  parliafmen- 
tary  general,  at  Atherton  moor,  and  had 
retaken  Gainsborough  inf  Lincolnshire,  from 
the  forces  under  the  command  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. But  he  could  not  prevail  on  his  fol- 
lowers to  march  any  further  from  their  homes. 
Of  to  join  the  gt aiKl  army  of  the  royalists  in 
the  projected  attack  upon  the  metropolis, 
and  Charles,  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  ex- 
pected force,  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  new 
plan  of  operations.  Turning  his  back  on  Lon- 
don^ he  hastened  towards  the  Severn,   and 

Aug.  10.  invested  Gloucester.  That  city  was  defended 
by  colonel  Massey,  a  brave  and  determined 


»  May,  214.    JouruaU,  July   18.19.27.    Lords*,  vi.  149.  158. 
175. 184. 
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officer^  with  an  obstinacy  equal  to  its  import-    CHAP, 
ance :  and  Essex^  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,    ^i,,^^ 
undertook  to  raise  the  siege.     The  design  was  Aug.?6. 
believed  impracticable:  but  all  the  attempts 
of  the  royalists  to  impede  his  progress  were 
defeated;   and  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  the  Sep. 5. 
discharge  of  four  pieces  of  cannon  from  Pres- 
bury  hills  announced  his  arrival  to  the  inha- 
bitants.    The  besiegers  burnt  their  huts  and 
retired :  and  Essex,  having  spent  a  few  days 
to  recruit  his  men,  and  provision  the  place, 
resumed  his  march  in  the  direction  of  London. 
On  his  approach  to  Newbury,  he  found  the  Scp.aa. 
royal  army  ready  to  dispute  the  passage.     I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  a  conflict,  which 
has  been  rendered  unintelligible  by  the  con- 
fused and  discordant  narratives  of  diiferent 
writers.     The  king's  cavalry  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  enemy ; 
but  it  could  make  no  impression  on  the  forest 
of  pikes  presented  by  the  infantry.    The  battle 
raged  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  both  armies 
passed  the  night  in  the  field,  but  in  the  morning 
the  king  allowed  Essex  to  march  through  New- 
bury,  ind  having  ordered  prince  Rupert  to 
annoy  the  rear,  retired  with  his  infantry  to 
Oxford.    .  The   parliamentarians    claimed  the 
victory :  and  their  commander  having  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  solicited 
permission  to  resign  his  command,  and  travel 
on  the  continent.      To  those  who  sought  to 
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dissuade  him,  he  objected  the  distrust  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  and  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  authority 
intrusted  to  Waller.  Several  expedients  were 
suggested :  but  the  lord  general  was  aware  of 
his  advantage;  his  jealousy  could  not  be  re* 

Oct.  a  moved  by  adulation  or  submission ;  and  Wall^^ 
after  a  long  struggle^  was  compelled  to  lay 
down  his  command." 

^  groat  As  soon  as  the  parUament  had  recovered 
from  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Bris^ 
tol,  it  had  found  leisure  to  devote  a  part  of  its 
attention  to  the  civil  government  of  the  king- 
dom. P.  Serious  inconveniences  had  beep 
experienced  from  the  absence  of  the  great 
seal,  the  application  of  which  was  held  by  the 
lawyers  necessary  to  give  validity  to  several 
descriptions  of  writs.  Of  this  benefit  the  two 
houses  and  their  adherents  were  deprived, 
while  the  king  on  his  part  was  able  to  issue 
patents  and  commissions  in  the  accustomed 

May  15.  form.  To  remedy  the  evil,  the  commons  had 
voted  a  new  seal :  the  lords  demurred :  but  at 

Oct  11.  last  their  consent  was  extorted  :  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord 
keeper,  and  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  writs 
were  sealed  in  one  day,  2^.  The  public  admi- 
nistration of  justice  had  been  suspended  for 

"■Rushworth,  v.  286.  290.  293.  May,  220—228.  aaieodoo, 
iii.  347.  JoarDfth»  Sq>t.26.  28.  Oct  7.9.  Loids*,  ▼i.2ia  242. 
246.  247.  347,  356, 
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twelve  months.  The  king  conirtantly  adjourned 
the  terms  from  Westminster  to  Oxford,  and 
the  two  houses  as  constantly  forbad  the  judges 
to  go  their  circuits  during  the  vacations.  Now, 
however,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  seal, 
the  courts  were  opened.  The  commissioners 
sate  in  chancery,  and  three  judges,  all  that 
remained  with  the  parliament,  Bacon,  Reeve, 
and  Trevor,  in  those  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
common  pleas,  and  the  exchequer.  3^  The 
prosecution  of  the  judges  on  account  of  their 
opinions  in  the  case  of  the  ship  money,  was 
resumed.  Of  those  who  had  been  impeached, 
two  remained,  Berkley  and  Trevor.  The  first 
was  fined  in  twenty,  the  second  in  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  Berkley  obtained  the  remission 
of  a  moiety  of  the  fine,  and  both  were  released 
from  the  imprisonment  to  which  they  were 
adjudged.^ 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  a  commis. 
thorough  understanding  had  existed  between  ^^^ 
the  chief  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  and  the  Scotland. 
principal  of   the    English    reformers.      Their 
viewd  were  similar  ;    their  object  the  same. 
The  Scots  had,  indeed,  fought  and  won :  but 
they  held  the  fruit  of  their  victory  by  a  doubt- 
ful tenure,  as  long  as  the  fate  of  their  *'  Eng- 
"  lish  brethren"  depended   on  the    uncertain 

^  Loids*  Joarnals,  vi.  214.  262.  264.  301.  318.  Commons*  Jour- 
nals, May  15.  July  5.  Sept.  28.  Rushworth,  v.  144. 145.  339. 
342.361. 
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chances  of  war.  Both  policy  «mi  i^ti^kril 
prompted  them  to  interfere.  The'triTimf)h  6f 
the  parliament  would  secure  their  own  fibers- 
ties  ;  it  might  serve  to  propagate  Ae  'pwt 
worship  of  their  kirk.  They  made  known 
their  readiness  to  furnish  assistance  :  they 
received  thanks  for  the  offer;  but  to  tiieir 
surprise  and  irritation,  month  after  month 
passed  away,  and  still  no  commissioner  arrived 
to  make  the  expected  demand.  The  ftict  was, 
tliat  of  the  English  reformers,  many  feared  to 
give  themselves  masters  under  the  name  of 
allies,  and  the  others  abhorred  the  intolerance 
of  a  presbyterian  kirk,  as  much  as  the  tyranny 
of  a  prelatic  church.*^  But  the  successes  of 
the  king  had  subdued  these  objections,  and 
in  July  four  commissioners.  Vane,  Armyn, 
Hatcher,  and  Darley,  with  Marshal,  a  pres- 
byterian, and  Nye,  an  independent  divine, 
July  20.     "were  dispatched  with  full  powers  to  Scotland,^ 

*  "'  The  jealousy  the  English  have  of  our  nation,  beyond  all  rea- 
**  son,  is  not  well  tatcen.  if  Mr.  Meldrum  bring  no  satisflEustion  to 
«  us  quickly  as  to  confonnity  of  church  government,  it  w^  be  a 
**  great  impedimeiU  ia  their  affittrs  hero."  Baillie^  July  26u  i.  372. 
See  also  Dalrmple,  ii.  144. 

^  The  Scots  did  not  approve  df  this  mission  of  the  independent 
ministers.  **  Mr,  Marahall  ivill  be  most  welcome ;  but  if  BIr*  Nye» 
<'  the  head  of  the  independent^  be  his  fellow^  we  c^xmot  take  i$, 
**  well."  Baillie.  i.  372.  They  both  preached  before  the  assembly. 
*'  We  heard  Mr.  Marshall  with  great  contentment.  Mr.  Nye  did 
**  not  please.  He  touched  neither  in  prayer  or  preaching  the  eoai« 
**  mon  busiuess.  All  his  sermon  was  on  the  common  head  of  api« 
"  ritual  life»  wherein  he  ran  out  above  all  our  understand iugs.'*  Id* 
388. 
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Both  Ae  convention  of  the  estates,  and  the 
limnbly  of  the  kirk  had  long  before  been 
rammcmed  to  meet  them :  their  arrival  was  Aug.  i. 
celebrated  as  a  day  of  national  triumph ;  and 
the  letters  which  they  delivered  from  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  were  read  by  some  with  shouts 
of  exultation,  by  others  with  tears  of  joy.'^ 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  negociation  two  Solemn 
important  difficulties  occurred.  The  Scots  ^^m. 
professed  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms,  but 
sought  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  mediators  and  umpires,  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  reconciliation,  and  to  place  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  extort  the  consent  of  the  op- 
posite parties.  From  these  lofty  pretensions 
they  were  induced  to  descend  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Vane,  and  the  persuasions  of  Johnston 
of  Wariston,  one  of  their  ablest  statesmen: 
they  submitted  to  act  as  the  allies  of  the  par- 
liament; but  required,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  the  sanction  of  the  kirk.  It  was 
useless  to  reply  that  this  was  a  civil  and  not  a 
religious  treaty.  The  Scots  rejoined,  that  the 
two  houses  had  always  announced  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  as  the  chief  of  their  objects : 
that  they  had  repeatedly  expressed  their  wish 
of  ''  a  nearer  union  of  both  churches :"  and 
that  in  their  last46tters  to  the  assembly,  they 
had  requested  the  members  to  aid  them  with 

''Baime,i.d79.38a    Rmbworffi,  t.197.470. 
▼OL.  X.  Q 
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their  prayers  and  influence^  to  consult  ^irith 
tt)eir  commissioners^  and  to  send  dome  Scottish 
ministers  to  join  the  English  divines  assenU^ 
at  Westminster.^  Under  these  circumstances. 
Vane  and  his  colleagues  could  not  refose  to 
admit  a  deputation  from  the  assembly,  with 
Henderson  the  moderator  at  its  head.  He 
submitted  to  their  consideration  the  form  of  a 
''  solemn  les^e  and  covenant/'  which  bound 
the  two  nations  to  prosecute  the  public  incen- 
diaries^  to  preserve  the  king's  life  and  autibority 
in  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  both  kingdoms^  to  extirpate  popery,  prelacy, 
heresy,  schism,  mid  profaneness,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  conformity  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
church  government  throughout  the  island. 
This  last  clause  alarmed  the  commissioners. 
They  knew  that  though  the  majority  of  the 
parliamentarians  inclined  to  the  presbyterian 
tenets,  there  existed  among  them  a  numerous 
and  most  active  party,  who  deemed  all  eccle<" 
siastical  authority  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
conscience :  and  they  saw  that  to  introduce  an 
obligation  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
latter,  would  be  to  provoke  an  open  rupture^ 
and  to  marshal  the  two  sects  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scottish 
thecdogians  was  inexorable;  they  refused  to 
admit  any  opening  ^o  the  toleration  of  the  in- 


*  JooitaaU,  vi  140. 
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dqpeixlente;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  0KAf. 
they  were  at  last  persuaded  to  intrust  the  word*  yj^!^ 
wg,  of  the  article  to  two  or  three  individuals  of 
known  and  approved  orthodoxy.  By  these  it 
was  presented  in  a  new  and  less  objectionable 
fenn»  <:lotlied  in  such  happy  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, as  to  suit  the  principles  and  views  of  ail 
parties.  It  provided  that  the  kirk  should  be 
preserved  in  its  existing  purity,  and  the  church 
of  England  ''  be  reformed  according  to  the 
**  word  of  God,"  (which  the  independents 
would  interpret  in  their  own  sense)  and  ''  after 
**  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches," 
among  which  the  Scots  could  not  doubt  that 
theirs  was  entitled  to  the  first  place.  In  this 
shape,  Henderson  with  an  appropriate  preface 
laid  the  league  and  covenant  before  the  assem-  Aug.  17^ 
bly ;  several  speakers,  admitted  into  the  secret, 
commended  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
and  it  was  immediately  approved  without  one 
dissentient  voice.^ 

As  soon  as  the  covenant,  in  its  amended  Scou  pr»- 
shape,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  estates,  war. 
the  most  eloquent  pens  were  employed  to 
quicken  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  The  people 
were  informed,  in  the  cant  language  of  the 
time,  P.  that  the  controversy  in  England  was 
between  the  Lord  Jesus  and  antichrist  with  his 


« BttllM^  i.  381.    Ckrtodom  iir.  dSS--aS4.    Both  Vane  sod 
Nye  were  independents. 

«  2 
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CHAP,  followers:  the  call  was  clear:: the  fiUr^  of 
Meroz  would  light  on  all  who  would  not  comf 
to  help  the  Lord  against  the  mighty :  2^»  tJM^ 
both  kirks  and  kingdoms  were  in  immineiit 
danger ;  they  sailed  in  one  bottom,  dwelt  ^m 
one  house,  and  were  members  of  one  body ;-  i^ 
either  were  ruinated,  the  other  could  not  subr 
sist :  Judah  could  not  long  continue  in  liberty^ 
if  Israel  were  led  away  captive :  and  3**.  that 
they  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  advancing 
uniformity  in  discipline  and  worship :  the 
English  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
good  building  by  casting  out  that  great  idol, 
prelacy :  and  it  remained  for  the  Scots  to  rear 
the  edifice,  and  in  God's  good  time  to  put  on 
the  cap-stone.  The  clergy  called  on  their 
hearers  ''  to  turn  to  God  by  fasting  aod 
prayer:"  a  proclamation  was  issued  summon* 
ing  all  the  lieges  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  to  appear  in  arms,  and  [;the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  parliament,  accepted  by  Lesley,  the  vete- 
ran general  of  the  covenanters  in  the  last  war. 
He  had  indeed  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the 
king,  when  he  was  created  earl  of  Leven,  never 
more  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  but  he  now 
recollected  that  it  was  with  the  reservation,  if 
not  expressed,  at  leaat  understood,  of  all  cases 
in  which  liberty  or  religion  might  hh  at  stake.^ 


*•  Bushwortb,  v.  472. 482,  498,    Journals,  139, 312.    ^aiff,  L 
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^'  In  Biigiabd  the  coireDant  with  some  amend-  CHAP. 
Wmu  Was  approved  by  the  two  houses,  and  v^^ 
ttwBered  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  all  per-  Covenant 
bons  in  office,  and  generally  by  the  whole  England. 
ft&tion.  The  commons  set  the  example :  the 
lords,  with  an  affectation  of  dignity  which  ex- 
pbsed  them  to  some  sarcastic  remarks,  waited 
tin  it  had  previously  been  taken  by  the  Scots. 
At  the  same  time  a  league  of  "  brotherly  assist- 
'*  ance"  was  negociated,  stipulating  that  the 
estates  should  aid  the  parliament  with  an  army 
of  21,000  men:  that  they  should  place  a  not. 99. 
Scottish  garrison  in  Berwick,  and  dismantle 
the  town  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that 
tiieir  forces  should  be  paid  by  England  at  the 
rate  of  £31,000  per  month,  should  receive  for 
Uieir  outfit  an  advance  of  £100,000,  besides  a 
reasonable  recompence  at  the  establishment  uf 
peace :  and  should  have  assigned  to  them  as 
security  the  estates  of  the  papists,  prelates, 
and  malignants  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
five  northern  counties.  On  the  arrival  of 
£60,000  the  levies  began :  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  completed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  Lesley  mustered  his  forces  at  Hairlaw, 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.** 

SdOC  3dl.    *^  The  chief  aim  of  it  was  for  the  propagation  of  out 
^  ckmii  discipline  in  England  and  Irdand."  Jd«  393. 

«■  Journals,  Sept.  14. 21. 25.  Oct.  3.  Dec.  8.  Lords' Journals, 
¥1.220—224.243.  281.289.364.  The  amendments  were  the  in- 
sotion  of  <«  t&e  church  of  Iceland**  after  that  of  England,  an  espW 
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This  formidable  league,  this  union,  cemented 
by  interest  and  fanaticism,  struck  alarm  ihto 
the  breasts  of  the  royalists.  They  had  fouiid 
it  difBcult  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
parliament  alone:  they  felt  unequal  to  the 
contest  with  a  new  and  powerful  enemy.  But 
Charles  stood  undismayed  ;  of  a  sanguine  dis- 
position,  and  confident  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  saw  no  reason  to  despond ;  and,  as 
he  had  long  anticipated,  so  had  he  prepared  to 
meet  this  additional  evil.  With  this  view  he 
had  laboured  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
English  army  in  Ireland  against  the  adherents 
and  emissaries  of  the  parliament.  Suspecting 
the  fidelity  of  Leicester,  the  lord  lieutenant,  be 
contrived  to  detain  him  in  England :  he  gare 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
who  was  raised  to  the  higher  rank  of  marquess, 
full  authority  to  dispose  of  commissions  in  the 

April  ?*  army :  he  appointed  sir  Henry  Tichborne  lord 
justice  in  the  place  of  Parsons  ;  he  compelled 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  two  houses  to 
leave  the  island :  and  at  last  obtained  an  un- 

Aug.  1.  disputed  ascendency  by  imprisoning,  under  a 
charge  of  treason,  four  of  the  counsellors  most 
hostile  to  his  designs.** 


nation  of  the  word  prelacy,  and  the  addition  of  a  marginal  note* 
stating,  that  by  the  expresion  **  accotxiing  to  the  word  of  OcnI.** 
was  meant  ^  so  far  as  we  do,  or  shal!  in  our  consciences  conceive, 
'^  the  same  according  to  ttie  word  of  God/*  ioitrnals,  Sent.  }.  3. 
«  Carte,  i,  4f  1.  441.  iii.  76.  125.  135. 
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So  many  reinforcements  had  successively  been    CH  AP. 
poured  into  Ireland  both  from  Scotland  and    ^J^J^ 
England,  that  the  army  was  at  length  raised 
to  50,000  men*  ^  but  of  these  the  Scots  seemed 
to  attend  to  their  private  interests  more  than 
the  advancement  of  the  common  cause ;  and 
the  English  were  gradually  reduced  in  number 
by  want,  and  desertion,  and  the  casualties  of 
war.     They  won  indeed  several  battles ;  they 
burnt    and     demolished    many   villages  and 
towns ;    but  the  evil  of  devastation  recoiled 
upon  themselves,  and  they  began  to  feel  the 
horrors  of  famine  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
which  they  had  made.     Their  applications  for 
relief  were  neglected  by  the  parliament,  which 
bad  converted  to  its  own  use  a  great  part  of 
the  money  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
and  felt  little  inclination  to  support  an  army 
attached  to  the  royal  cause.     The  officers  re-^ 

monstrated  in  free  though  respectful  language, 
and  the  failure  of  their  hopes  embittered  their 

discontent,  and  attached  them  more  closely  to 

the  sovereign.** 

In  the    mean  while  the  catholics,  by  the  Federative 

establishment  of  a  federative  government,  had  ^^  J^ 

consolidated  their  power,  and  given  an  uniform  thoUcs. . 

direction  to  their  efforts.     It  was  the  care  of 

their  leaders  to  copy  the  example  "given  by  the 

•    ■  ■  I,        < ■ ,    .   .     ■       ....       ■  ,     

«Jomnals,v.226. 

**  ClarendoD,  iii.  416—418.  424.     Cartes  OrmoQd,  iii.  155.  162. 
464. 
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Hirro&T  Mt.^Ktms^AVD. 

OHMP^  Sooted  jdurtig  ti»:tRicdaM|fiil:Mwr  j9i^ihfbum»m 
aaot.  l^ce  thtm  they  profesMob^  Bmcere jitlaiihs 
iMnt  to  the  person,  a  profeimd  TeMpect^tatlAa^ 
kgitfanate  authority^  of  the  monaroh :  but  ^ilea 
them  they  claimed  the  right  of  jresistk^g  ofquttH 
sion,  and  of  employing  force  in  defenee  oCkfaeiB 
religion  and  liberties..  At  their  nqueati  said'4^ 
fanitatipn  iji  the  general  assembly  of  the^Sdot- 
tish  kirk^  a  synod  of  caUiiolic  pxcfaiteB>  «HJ[ 
*    divines  was  conyened  at  Kilkenny:  astaJtenMnt 

KV^fi  ^* ^^  grievances  which  led .  the  inaurgenfat>i0 
take  np  arms,  wa»'  placed  before  tWmr.HDUl 
they  decided  that  the  grcMmds  were  tsuffioieni^ 
and  the  war  was  lawfol,  provided  it  wbd& 
ndt  conducted  through  motives  of  pensmal  init 
terest  or  hatred,  nor  disgraced  by  acts  of 
unnecessary  cruelty.  An  oath  and  covenant 
was  ordered  to  be  taken,  binding,  the  s«b^ 
scrib^rs  to  protect,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  freedom  of  the  catholic  worahipi 
the  person,  hejrs,  and  rights  of  the  sovereigii^ 
and  the  lawful  immunities  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  against  all  usurpers  and 
invaders  whomsoever:  and  excommunicatioa 
was  pronoupced  against  all  catholics  who 
iliould  abandon  the  covenant  or  assist  tfaeur 
IDnemies,  against  all  who  should  forcibly  der 
tain  in  their  possession  the  goods  of  Engfok 
w  ilwh  catholics,  w  of  Irish  prote^t^ts.  wf 
adversaries  lo-the  cause,  and  against  all  who 
should  take  advantage  of  the  war  ta  amrd^r. 
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eifaMtit  «"(&  ''Bapmne  c<mncil  of*  twttity.fiHHr  i^J|]|^ 
afeulien  mrw  >  (thoeen,  with  loTd  MouatgaorMl 
aEh<|>feBideiit>  and  a  day  was  appointed-  for  « 
Btttkopl  .asseoibly^  'which,  without  the  name^ 
deotdd  assume  the  form,  and  exercise  thei 
lights^  of  a  parliament:^  i 

iThb  assembly  gave  stability  to  the  plan  of  J^^  ^ 
gweeronttnt  devised  by  the  leaders^  The  i^^. 
aalhori^  oi  the  statute  law  was  acknowledged^  "^^^ 
sttd  for  its  administration  a  council  was  esta^  Odkdi. 
Uiahed  in  each  county.  From  the  judgmctnt 
oi'thia  tribunal  there  lay  an  appeal  to  tlie 
OQUBcil  of  the  province,  which  in  its  turn 
aeknowledged  the  superior  jurisdiction  of ''  the 
**  supreme  council  of  the  confederated  oathe^ 
if  licB  in  Ireland."  For  the  conduct  of  the^war 
kmr  generals  were  appointed,  one  to  lead  the 
finces  of  each  province:  Owen  O'Nial  in 
IJlfiter,  Preston  in  Lanster,  Barry  Garret  m 
Munster,  and  John  Burke  in  Connaught,  all 
ef  them  oflk^ers  of  experience  and  merit,  who 
had  relinquished  their  commands  in  the  armies 
ef  foreign  princes  to  offer  their  services  to  their 
countrymen.  Aware  that  these  regulations 
amounted  to  an  assumption  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  they  were  careful  to  oonvey  to  the 
kk^new  assurances  of  their  devotion  to  hiiB 
person,' And  to  state  to  him  reasons  in  justifica- 

"'       >;  -  '  •  -  '^*^ 

.«BeHittg,Vii«UcH4-^F.    BuAM^ 
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caiMP,    tkm  of  their  cooduot.   Their  former  siefiseAgei^* 
^'^'      though  protestants  of  rank  and  acknowledged 


loyalty,  had  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and,  is 
one  instance  at  least,  tortured  by  orderof  theip 
enemies.  They  now  adppted  a  more  seoire 
channel  of  communication,  and  transmitted 
their  petitions  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  In  these  the  supreme  council 
detailed  a  long  list  of  grievances,  which  they 
prayed  might  be  redressed.  They  repelled 
with  warmth  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  or 
rebellion .  If  they  had  taken  up  arms,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  it  by  a  succession  of  injuries 
beyond  human  endurance,  of  injuries  in  their 
religion,  in  their  honour  and  estates,  and  in  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Their  enemies  were 
the  enemies  of  the  king.  The  men  who  had 
sworn  to  extirpate  them  from  their  native  soil^ 
were  the  same  who  sought  to  deprive  him  of 
his  crown.  Tbey  therefore  conjured  him  to 
summon  a  new  parliament  in  Ireland,  to  allow 
them  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  to 
confirm  to  Irishmen  their  national  rights,  as  he 
had  already  done  to  his  subjects  of  England 
and  Scotland.^ 
Cessation  The  vcfy  first  of  these  petitions,  praying  for 
a  cessation  of  arms,  had  suggested  a  new  line 
of  policy  to  the  king.*'     He  privately  informed 

.  *  Carte,  iiu  1 10. 11 1.  136.  *^  Carle,  Mi.99. 
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the  wKrqtteSs  of  Ormond  of  his  wish  to  emptey    ^^*5^' 
i't^brtion  of  the  Irish  army  in  Englatid,  Required    \^.^.m^ 
h^' for  that  purpose  to  conclude  an  armistice  j^}^^ 
with  the  insurgents,  and  sent  him  instructions 
ft*  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.     This  dispatch 
Was  secret ;  it  was  followed  by  a  public  war- 
rant ;  and  that  was  succeeded  by  a  peremptory 
command.     But  much  occurred  to  retard  the 
object,  and  irritate  the  impatience  of  the  mo- 
ifarch.     Ormond,  for  his  own  security,  and  the 
service  of  his  sovereign,  deemed  it  politic  to 
aemume  a  tone  of  superiority,  and  to  reject  most 
of  the  demands  of  the  confederates,  who,  he 
sew,  were  already  divided  into  parties,  and  in- 
fluenced by  opposite  counsels.    The  ancient 
Irish,    and  the  clergy,    whose  efforts  were 
directed  by  Scaramp,  a  papal  envoy,  warmly 
opposed  the  project.    Their  enemies,  they  ob- 
served, had  been  reduced  to  extreme  distress : 
their  victorious  army  under  Preston  made  daily 
inroads  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital.     Why 
should  they  descend  from  the  vantage  ground 
which  they  had  gained?  why,  without  a  mo- 
tive,  resign  the  prize  when  it  was  brought 
wttfain  their  reach?  It  was  not  easy  to  answer 
their  arguments :  but  the  lords  of  the  pale,  at- 
tached through  habit  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, anxiously  longed  for  an  armistice  as  the 
preparatory  step  to  a  peace.    Their  exertions 
prevailed.     A  cessation  of  arms  was  concluded    Sep.  15. 
for  twelve  months;,  and  the  confederates,   to 
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**      ts9mt6  towards  the  support  4>f  t|ie  ¥oy2ira*aP^ 


envoy. 


the mimi)f  in 6,000  in mone^f, aiid'tli^  VBla«'6f 
^15,000 in  provisions.^  '*     v. 

AFimich  At  the  same  time  Charles  had  r6ic6UMt!''to 
ether  expedients,  from  two  of  which  hie  pr6- 
mi^ed  himself  considerable  benefit.  I^  It  had 
beeirthe  policy  of  the  cardinal  Richelieu  to 
firiftent  the  troubles  in  England,  as  he  had  pre* 
tvftusly  done  in  Scotland;  and  his  intention 
y^8s  faithfully  fulfilled  by  the  French  ambassft* 
dor  Senneterre.  But  in  the  course  of  the  last 
^Mr  botii  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  died :  the 
Mgisney,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king, 
devolved  en  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  mo*^ 
Hier ;  and  that  princess  had  always  professed  a 
wvm  attachment  for  her  sister  in  law,  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  Senneterre  was  superseded  by 
tbe4»>unt  of  Harcourt,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Lonrain,  with  the  title  of  ambassador  extraor* 

'  .r-,    '■  ■  ■  ■       - 

'  ^  Rushworth,  v.  548.  Carte,  ii.  App.  1.  iii.  117. 131. 159. 160. 166. 
VSi,  172.  174.  No  one,  I  tbink,  who  has  perused  all  the  document!, 
cut  doubt  that  the  armistice  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
army  in  Irdaad,  But  its  real  object  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
two  houses,,  who  voted  it  **  destructive  to  the  protestant  religion,  dia- 
^  hchburable  to  the  English  nation,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
««««f'tli^iht^  Ungdoms  ;'*  and,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  par- 
titop^Si'  p«]bliftbed  a  declaiation  in  which,  with  their  usual  adbecenofr 
to  truth,  they  f^uert,  that  the  cessation  was  made  at  a  time  wbqa, 
^'tliie^mine  among  the  Irish  had  made  them,  unnatural  anid  cannibal- 
•^ttH^i^  itt^ted  6neiipo|i  anrbther,**  that  it  had  been  devised  and 
carried  on  by  popish  instramflnts,  and  was  dasigndl  'for  the  better, 
introduction  of  popery,  and  tlie«xtirp<^n  of  the  proteslant  religiQtt» 
Jtmiteab,  ii,  296.  389.        ' 
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i^j^ip^ct  m  Lenioa^  and  permitted  him  to  pm?    vJ^J 
l)«edi|:p  Oxford.    Charles,  whose  ciroumstancet   Sep.i3. 
would  not  allow  him  to  spend  his  time  ia  di- 
jlioQiatic  finesse,  immediately  demanded  a  loan 
of  money,  an  auxiliary  army,  and  a  declaration 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.    But  these  were 
things  which  the  ambassador  had  no  power  to    Not.w. 
gnat.    He  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the 
importunity  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  li^ 
capital    to    negociate    with    the    parliamwtv 
Tliere,  offering  himself  in  quality  of  mediator^ 
he  requested  to  know  the  real  grounds  of  tb^ 
existing  war:    but  his.  hope  of  success  wdft 
damped  by  this  cold  and  laconic  answer,  th«lv 
when  he  had  any  proposal  to  submit  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king,  the  houses  would  be  Nor.  22. 
ready  to  vindicate  their  conduct.    Soon  after- 
wards  the  dispatches  from  his  court  were  inters.  J«n- 10. 
cepted  and  opened:  among  them  was  disco^ 
yered  a  letter  from  lord  Goring  to  the  queen ; 
and  its  contents  disclosed,  that  Harcourt  had 
been  selected  on  her  nomination ;  that  he  was 
ordered  to  receive  his  instructions  from  her  and 
the  king;  and  that  Goring  was  soliciting  suc- 
cour from  the  French  court.    This  information, 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  obtained,  was  communicated  to  the  amv 
bassador,  who  immediately  demanded  pass* 
ports,  and  left  the  kingdom.^ 

^  daiendoD,  iU:  396—403.  Journak,  ti  945.  aO^.  5.  9,  375, 
9.  416.  Commons,  Sept.  14.  Oct.  IK  ffor.  15.  2S,  Jan.  10. 12. 
P«b.  13. 
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OBAP.        2^.  Experience  had  proved  to  Gharles,  tbat 
^^.   &e  very  Mftne  of  parliament  possessed  a  power- 

fol  lofitieiieeGver  the  BKrad^  jik*  die 
Roy^ilf  ^''^  favour  of  his  adversaries.  To  dispd  the 
parliament  chaTm,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  loyal  members 
to  those  who  remained  at  Westminster,  and 
summoned  by  proclamation  both  houses  to  meet 
him  at  Oxford  on  the  22d  of  January  in  the 
succeeding^  year.  Forty-three  peers,  and  118 
eommoa^rs  obeyed  :^  the  usual  forms  of  parlia- 
ment  were  observed^  and  the  king  opened  the 
Jan.  29.  scssiou  with  a  gracious  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
plored the  calamities  of  the  kingdom,  desired 
them  to  bear  witness  to  his  pacific  disposition, 
and  promised  them  all  the  freedom  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  such  assemblies.  Their  first 
measure  was  a  letter  subscribed  by  all  the 
members  of  both  houses,  and  directed  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  requesting  him  to  convey  to  those 
"  by  whom  he  was  trusted,"  their  earnest  de- 
Jan  30.  sire,  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed 
on  both  sides  to  treat  of  an  accommodation. 
Essex,  having  received  instructions,    replied 

'^  If  we  may  believe  Whitelock,  (80)  when  the  two  honseB  at 
Wettmintter  were  called  OTer,  (Jan.  30.)  there  were  280  membcn 
present^  and  100  employed  on  difierent  servicei.  But  I  suspect  toma 
6rror  in  the  numbers^  as  the  list  of  those  who  took  the  ooveoant 
ansottnts  only  to  220  names,  even  including  such  as  took  it  after  that 
d«7#  (Compere  Umbworth,  ▼.  480.  with  the  JoomBls.)  The  lonit 
were  tweniy-two  present,  seventy-four  absent,  of  whom  eleven  were 
excused.  Journals,  vi.  dS7.  The  two  houses  at  Oxford  published  also 
their  lists  of  the  members,  making  the  commons  amount  to  175,  tiie 
lords  to  S3.  But  of  the  latter,  several  had  been  created  since  the 
cemmencement  of  the  war. 
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1^  he  Q^d  not  detiv€[r  a  letter  whklx  neither  GHAP^ 
ia itoa^dress, aor ia its conteuts^ acknowledged  .  / ,^> 
tba  ajuthority  of  the  parliama^t*  Charles  him*>  Mar,  3. 
self  ma  iiext  brought  forwatd.  He  directed 
bifttf^ttpr  to  ''  the  lor^s  and  Qommons  of  parlia* 
ment^asembledatWestounster/'smd  requested* 
"  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  commons  of 
''  parliament  assembled  at  Oxford/'  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  settle  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  the 
manner  ''  how  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
''  might  meet  in  full  and  free  convention  of  par^ 
f  ^  liament,  to  consult  and  treat  upon  such  things 
''  as  might  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
''  true  protestant  religion,  with  due  conside* 
''  ration  to  the  just  ease  of  tender  consciences, 
**  to  the  settling  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
'*  of  parliament,  the  laws  of  the  land>  and  the 
''  liberties  and  property  of  the  subject."  This 
message  the  two  houses  considered  as  an  in- 
sult, because  it  implied  that  they  were  not  a 
full  and  free  convention  of  parliament :  in  their  Mar.  9. 
answer  they  called  on  him  to  join  them  at 
Westminster;  and  in  a  public  declaration 
denounced  the  proceeding  as  ''a  popish 
"  and  Jesuitical  practice,  to  allure  them  by 
*•  the  specious  pretence  of  peace  to  disavow 
"  their  own  authority,  and  resign  themselves^ 
"  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  to  thepowef 
**  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  slavery/' **    In 

-  -        1  -  -  I    i;  ■  ■  - 

**  JootmIs,  vi.  451.  459.    The  r^er  will  notice  tbk  hint  of 
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CHAP,    opposition,  tke  houses  at  Oxford  deckfed, 
"?V,   the  Scots  had  broken  the  act  of 


tiontof 


that  all  English  subjects  who  akled 
should  be  deemed  traitors  and  enemies  of  flie 
state»  and  that  the  lords  and  commons  reman* 
ing  at  Westminster,  who  had  given  their  con- 
sent to  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots,  or  tbe 
raising  of  forces  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  the 
making  and  using  of  a  new  great  seal,  had 
committed  high  treason,  and  ought  to  be  pro* 
ceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom.^ Thus  again  vanished  the  prospect  qf 
peace ;  and  both  parties,  with  additional  exaa* 
peration  of  mind,  and  keener  desires  of  revenge, 
resolved  once  more  to  stake  their  hope  of  safety 
on  the  uncertain  fortune  of  war. 
Piopon-  But  the  leaders  at  Westminster  found  it 
necessary  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  many 
among  their  own  adherents,  whose  anxiety  for 

religious  toleration,  the  fint  which  had  yet  been  giveQ  firom  authority, 
and  which  a  few  yean  before,  would  have  scandalized  the  memben 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  much  as  it  did  now  the  presbyterians 
and  Soots.  But  policy  had  taught  that  which  reason  could  not  It 
was  now  thrown  out  as  a  bait  to  the  independents,  whose  i^prdien* 
sions  of  persecution  were  aggravated  by  the  intolerance  of  their 
Scottish  allies,  and  who  were  on  that  account  suspected  of  hairing 
already  made  some  secret  oyerturas  to  tbe  court  *<  Bristol,  under  hk 
**  hand,  gives  them  a  full  assurance  of  so  foil  a  liberty  of  their  oon« 
**  acienoe,  as  they  could  wish,  inveighing  withal  against  the  Scots*  ctimI 
**  invasion,  and  the  tyranny  of  oar  presbytery,  equal  to  the  Spanish 
inquisition/'    BaaUie,  i,  438. 

•  Clarendon,  iii  440— 454.  Joomala,  899. 404. 451.  4Ml  484. 
485.  Dec.  30.  Jan.  16.30.  Maich6.lL  Rushworth,  t. 55iL^ 
575.fl8l»-6Q8. 
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ihiiWii  tUppearanoe  ef  a  rapture,  a  committee 
ednaiety^lmd  beea  appointed,  consisting  of  five 
knbraid.ten  comnHmers,  whose  office  it  was 
t^B^iform  the  duties  of  the  executive  autho- 
ntf,  subject  to  the  approbation  and  authority 
of  the  houses :  now  that  the  Scots  liad  agreed 
tor  join  in  the  war,  this  committee,  after  a  long 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  lords,  was  dissolved,  Feb  16. 
and  another  established  in  its  place,  under  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
cenposed  of  a  few  members  from  each  house, 
afid  of  certain  commissioners  from  the  estates 
c^  Scotland.^  On  this  new  body  the  peers 
looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and,  when  the 
conmions,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  re- 
ports, referred  to  it  the  task  of  "preparing 
'*  some  grounds  for  settling  a  just  and  safe 
"  peace  in  all  the  king's  dominions,"  they  ob- 
jected, not  to  the  thing,  but  to  the  persons,  and 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose  a  different  com- 
mittee. The  struggle  lasted  six  weeks:  but 
the  influence  of  the  upper  house  had  diminished  AprU  25; 
wkh  the  number  of  its  members,  and  tha  lords 
were  compelled  to  submit  under  the  cover  6f 
aa  unimportant  amendment  to  mountain  their 
own  honour.     The  propositions  new  brought  Atirii29. 

journals  of  Commons,  Jan.  30.  Fe\).  7. 10. 12. 1(J.    Of  Lori , 
F^12.16. 

VOL.   X.  ^ 
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CHAP,  forward  as  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation,  were  in 
Jj^^  substance  the  following :  thtt  the  covenant  with 
obligation  of  taking  it»  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion according  to  its  provisions,  and  the  utter 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  should  be  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament;  that  the  cessation  of  war  in 
Ireland  should  be  declared  void  by  the  same 
authority ;  that  a  new  oath  should  be  framed  for 
the  discovery  of  catholics ;  that  the  penalties  of 
recusancy  should  be  strictly  enforced ;  that  the 
children  of  catholics  should  be  educated  pro- 
testants;  that  certain  English  protestants  l>y 
name,  all  papists  who  had  borne  arms  against 
the  parliament,  and  all  Irish  rebels,  whether 
catholics  or  protestants*  who  had  brought  aid 
to  the  royal  army,  should  be  excepted  from  the 
general  pardon ;  that  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  parliament  should  be  paid  out  of  the  estates 
of  delinquents ;  and  that  the  commanders  of 
the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  deputy  of  Ireland  and  the  judges, 
.  should  be  also  named  by  the  parliament,  or  the 
commissioners  of  parliament,  to  hold  their 
places  during  their  good  behaviour*  From  the 
tone  of  these  propositions  it  was  evident,  that 
the  differences  between  the  parties  had  become 
wider  than  before,  and  that  peace  depended  on 
the  subjugatiodEi  of  the  one  by  the  3upenor  force 
or  the  better  fortune  of  the  other.^ 

^  Jdfirnals,  March  15.  20. 23. 29. 30.    Ap.  3.  5. 13. 16.    On  tbe 
quMtkm  whether  they  should  treat  in  union  with  the  Scoti^  the  i 
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Rerg  the  reader  may  pause,  and  before  he 
pnxJeeds  to  the  events  of  the  next  campaign, 
may  take  a  view  of  the  different  financial  ex-  JJSn^*^ 
pedients  adopted  by  the  contending  parties,  money. 
Want  of  money  was  an  evil  which  pressed 
equally  on  both :  but  it  was  more  easily  borne 
by  the  patriots,  who  possessed  an  abundant 
resource  in  the  riches  of  the  capital,  and  were 
less  restrained  in  their  demands  by  considera- 
tions of  delicacy  or  justice.  1**.  They  were  able 
on  the  most  sudden  emergencies  to  raise  con- 
isiderable  supplies  by  loan  from  the  merchants 
of  the  city,  who  seldom  dared  to  refuse,  or  if 
they  did,  were  compelled  to  yield  by  menaces 
of  distraint  and  imprisonment.  For  all  such 
advances  interest  was  promised  at  the  usual 
rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  ^*  the  public  faith 
"  was  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  capi- 
"  tal."  2^.  When  the  parliament  ordered  their 
first  levy  of  soldiers,  many  of  their  partisan$ 
subscribed  considerable  sums  in  money,  or 
plate,  or  arms,  or  provisions.  But  it  was  soon 
asked,  why  the  burthen  should  (all  exclusively 
on  the  well-affected ;  and  the  houses  improved 
the  hint  to  ordain,  that  all  non-subscribers 

mofu  divided  64  against  64  ^  but  the  noes  obtained  the  casting 
notR  Of  the  speaker.  BaUlie,  I  446.  See  also  the  Jouraab  of  the 
.  Unis,  VK  473.  48a  491.  601.  514^  619.  627.  631.  Such,  indeed« 
WM.  the  dissensioA  among  them,  that  Baillie  snyy  they  woul4  ^^^^ 
accepted  the  first  proposal  from  the  houses  «t  Oxford,  had  not  the 
vtim  tbet  the  Soots  had  passed  the  Twee^»  armed  a  few  hours  be- 
foie.  Tbjs  gaTe  the  aecendeucy  to  the  friends  of  war.  Baillie,  i. 
4d9.4d0. 

'      R  2 
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CHAP,  .both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  should  be 
v^p,^  compelled  to  contribute  the  twentieth  part  of 
their  estates  towards  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  3®.  Still  the  wants  of  the  army 
daily  increased,  and  as  a  temporary  resource, 
an  order  was  made  that  each  county  should 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men  whom 
it  had  furnished :  4®  and  this  was  followed  by  «i 
more  permanent  expedient,  a  weekly  assess- 
ment of  £10,000  on  the  city  of  London,  and  of 
£24,000  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  to  be 
levied  by  county  rates,  after  the  manner  of  sub- 
sidies. 5^.  In  addition,  the  estates  both  real 
and  personal  of  all  delinquents,  that  is,  all 
individuals  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  or 
supplied  him  with  money,  or  in  any  manner,  or 
under  any  pretence,  had  opposed  the  parlia- 
ment, were  sequestrated  from  the  owners,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  certain  com- 
missioners empowered  to  receive  the  rents,  to 
seize  the  monies  and  goods,  to  sue  for  debts, 
and  to  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  treasury.  6^ 
In  the  next  place  came  the  excise,  a  branch  of 
taxation  of  exotic  origin,  and  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  kingdom.  To  it  many  objections  were 
made  ;  but  the  ample  and  constant  supply 
which  it  promised,  ensured  its  adoption  ;  and 
after  a  succession  of  debates  and  conferences, 
which  occupied  the  houses  during  three  months, 
the  new  duties,  which  were  in  most  instances 
to  be  paid  by  the  first  purchaser,  were  imposed 
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bp|h  on  the  articles  already  subject  to  the  CHAP, 
customs,  and  on  a  numerous  class  of  conimo-  yJIJI^ 
dities  of  indigenous  growth  or  manufacture.^ 
Lastly,  in  aid  of  thei^e  several  sources  of  re- 
venue, the  houses  did  not  refuse  another,  of  a 
more  singular  description.  It  was  customary 
for  many  of  the  patriots  to  observe  a  weekly 
fast  for  the  success  of  their  cause ;  and  that 
their  purses  might  not  profit  by  the  exercise  of 
their  piety,  they  were  careful  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  the  price  of  the  meal  from  which  they 
had  abstained.  If  others  would  not  fast,  it 
was  at, least  possible  to  make  them  pay;  and 
conunissioners  were  appointed  by  ordinance  to 
go.  through  the  city,  to  rate  every  house-keeper 
at  the  price  of  one  meal  for  his  family,  and  to 
collect  the  inoney  on  every  Tuesday  during  the 
next  six  months.  By  these  expedients  the 
two  houses  contrived  to  carry  on  the  war, 
though  their  pecuniary  embarrassments  were 
continually  multiplied  by  the  growing  accumu- 
lation of  their  debts,  and  the  unavoidable  in* 
crease  of  their  expenditure.^ 


» It  should  be  obaierved  that  the  excise  in  its  very  in&ncy  extended 
to  strong  beer,  ale,  cider,  perry,  wine,  oil,  figs,  sugar,  raisins, 
pepper,  salt,  silk,  tobacco,  soap,  strong  waters,  and  even  flesh 
meat,  whether  it  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  or  killed  by 
private  &milies  for  their  own  consumption.    Journals,  vi.  373. 

« Ibid.  V,  460.  466. 482.,  vi.  108. 196,  209,  224.  248.  250.  272. 
Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  26.  Dec.  8,  1642.  Feb.  23.  Sept.  S, 
1643.  March  26,  1644.  Rushworth,  v.  71.  160.  209.  313.  748. 
U  should  be  recollected  that  according  to  the  devotion  of  the  time» 
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CJft^P.        With  respect  to  the  king,  his  first  resource 

s^Ps^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  jewels,  his  next 
in  the  generous  devotion  of  his  adherents,  many 
of  whom  served  him  during  the  whole  war  at 
their  own  cost;  and,  rather  than  become  a 
burthen  to  their  sovereign,  mortgaged  their 
last  acre,  and  left  themselves  and  their  families 
without  the  means  of  future  subsistence.  As 
soon  as  he  had  set  up  his  standard,  he  solicited 
loans  from  his  friends,  pledging  his  word  to 
requite  their  promptitude,  and  allotting  certain 
portions  of  the  crown  lands  for  their  repay-* 
ment — a  very^  precarious  security  as  long  as  the 
issue  of  the  contest  should  remain  uncertain. 
•  But  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  Many 
advanced  considerable  sums  without  reserving 
to  themselves  any  claim  to  remuneration,  and 
others  lent  so  freely  and  abundantly,  that  this 
resource  was  productive  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Yet  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  campaign,  he  was  compelled 
to  consult  his  parliament  at  Oxford.  By  its 
advice  he  issued  privy  seals,  which  rais<id 
£100,000,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  adversaries, 
established  the  excise,  which  brought  him  a 
constant,  though  not  very  copious  supply.  In 
addition,  his  garrisons  supported  themselves 
by  weekly  contributions  from  the  neighbouring 


"  a  fast  required  a  total  abstimence  froip  all  food,  till  the  last  Wia 
^  ended/'    Directory  for  the  pubhqiie  Wonhip,  p.  32* 
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townships,  and  die  counties  which  had  asso-    CHAP, 
eiited  in  his  hvcm  willingly  fnrnished  pay  and 


Mb»8tence  to  their  own  forces.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  was  manifest  that  he  possei^sed  not  the  same 
facilities  of  raising  money  with  his  adversaries, 
and  that  he  must  ultimately  succumh  through 
poverty  alone,  unless  he  could  bring  the 
straggle  to  a  speedy  termination.^^ 

For  this  purpose  both  parties  had  made  every  ^JJ?f. 
exsertion,  and  both  Irishmen  and  Scotsmen  had    * 
been  called  into  England  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  king  and  the  parliament.    The  severity 
of  the  winter  afforded  no  respite  ir(»n  tl^ 
operations  of  war.    Five  Irish  regiments,  the 
first  fhiits  of  the  cessation  in  Ireland,  arrived     1643. 
at  Mostyn  in  Flintshire :  their  reputation^  more     ^^^' 
tiian  tibeir  number,  unnerved  the  prowect)  of 
thdr  enemies;   no  force  ventured  to  oppose 
&em  in  the  field;    and,  as  they  advanced, 
every  post  was  abandoned  or  surrendered.    At 
lengtib  the  garrison  of  Nantwich  arrested  their     ^^44 
progress;  and  whilst  they  were  occupied  with    ^an.15. 
the  siege,  sir  Thomas  i^airfax  approached  with 
a  supaior  force  from  Yorkshire.      For  two 
hows  MiB   Anglo-Irish,    under   lord    Byron> 
maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the    «ii.d& 
assailants  from  without,  and  the  garrison  from 
within  the  town ;  but  in  a  moment  of  despair^ 
1600  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and,  with  a 

"  Ruthwortb,  V.  580. 601.    Clarendon  ii.87.463. 
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CHAP,   few  exceptions,  entered  the  ranks  of  their  ad- 

^J^^  versaries.  Among  the  names  of  the  officers 
taken,  occurs  that  of  the  celebrated  colonel 
Monk,  Who  was  afterwards  released  from  the 
Tower  to  act  a  more  brilliant  part,  first  in  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  then  in  the 
re-establishment  of  the  throne.* 
^^tew  -^  ^^^  ^^y^  before  this  victory,  the  Scots  had 
EDgland.  passed  the  Tweed.  The  notion  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  holy  crusade  for  thereformationof 
religion,  made  them  despise  every  difficulty : 
and  though  the  weather  was  tempestuous, 
though  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground^  their 
enthusiasm  carried  them  forward  in  a  mass 
which  the  royalists  dared  not  oppose.  Their 
leader  sought  to  isuirprise  Newcastle :  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  promptitude  of  the  mar- 

Feb.  J*  qyess  of  Newcastle,  who,  on  the  preceding  day, 
had    thrown    himself    into    the   town;    and 

F^^s.  famine  compelled  the  enemy,  after  a  siege 
of  three  weeks,  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
Marching  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  they 

March  4.  crpssed  the  river  at  Bywell,  and  hastening  by 
Ebchester  to  Sunderland,  took  possession  of 
that  port  to  open  a  communication  by  sea  with 
their  own  country.  The  marquess,  having  as* 
sembled  his  army,  offered  them  battle;  and 
when  they  refused  to  fight,  confined  them  for 
five  weeks  within  their  own  quartei*s.  In  pro- 
portion as  their  advance  into  England  had 


*•  Rush.  V.  299.  303. 
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elevated  the  hopes  of  their  friends  in  the  capi- 
tal, their  subsequent  inactivity  provoked  surprise 
and  complaints.     But  lord  Fairfax  having  been 
joined  by  his  victorious  son  from  Cheshire,  dis-    Aprfl  lu 
persed  the  royalists  at  Leeds  under  colonel 
Bellasis,  the  son  of  lord  Falconberg ;  and  the 
danger  of  being  enclosed  between  two  armies    April  i». 
induced  the  marquess  of  Newcastle  to  retire    April  20. 
from  Durham  to  York.     He  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Scots  :  they  were  joined  by  Fair- 
fax, and  the  combined  army  sat  down  before 
the  city.    Newcastle  at  first  despised  their  at- 
tempts ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Manches- 
ter at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  convinced  him    Junes, 
of  his  danger,  and  he  earnestly  solicited  suc- 
cour from  the  king.* 

Butinstead  of  proceeding  with  the  military  Marches 
transactions  in  the  north,  it  will  here  be  neces-  ^^  i^"^ 
sary  to  advert  to  those  which  had  taken  place  in  <^**^ 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  counties  on 
the  southern  coast  several  actions  had  been 
fought ;  of  which  the  success  was  various,  and 
the  result  unimportant.     Every  eye  fixed  itself 
on  the  two  grand  armies  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford 
and  London.     The  parliament  professed  a  re- 
solution to  stake  the  fortune  of  the  cause  on 
one  great  and  decisive  battle ;  and  with  this 
view,  every  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  forces 


'  Rushworth,  v.  222.     BailUe,  ii.  h  6.  10.  28.  32.    Journals, 
522. 
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CHAP,  of  Essex  and  WaUer,  to  the  amoiiBt  of  20,000 
men.  Tliefie -generals  marched  in  two  s^par 
rate  corpi^  "m^  the  hope  of  enclosing  the  kjm§, 
or  of  beiBiegkig  him  in  Oxford.^  Awwe  of  ^ 
mferiority,  Cfaarle^^  by  a  skilfolmaaoBuvre^  pass* 

June  a    ed  with  7,000  meb  between  the  hostile  divi- 

ju&i  6.  nons,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Worcester.  The 
jealousy  of  the  commanders  did  not  allow  them. 
t6  act  in  Concert*  Essex  directed  his  march  into 
Dorsetshire;  Waller  took  on  himself  the  task  of 
pursuing  the  fugitive  monarch.  Cfaaxles  again 
deceived  him.  He  pretended  to  advance  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Severn  from  Worcester  to 
Shrewsbury;   and  when  Wall»/  to  prevent 

June  15.  him,  hastened  from  Brocnnsgrove  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  town,  the  king  turned  at  Bewdly, 
retraced  his  steps  to  Oxford,  and  recruiting  his 

Jufie  20.    army,  beat  up  tiie  enemy's  quarters  in  Bucking* 


^  When  Essex  left  LoDdon.  be  requested  the  assembly  of  divines 
to  keep  ft  fiftst  for  his  success.  The  reader  may  learn  ftom  Baillie 
how  H  waft  eelebvated.  **  We  sp^t  from  fiiae  fo  five  gruSmOy. 
^  Afier  D.  Twiase  bad  begun  with  a  brief  prayer,  Mr.  Marshall  pcayed 
**  hs^  two  boursy  most  divinely  confessiog  the  sins  of  the  members 
^  of  the  assembly  in  a  wonderful,  pathetick,  and  prudent  way.  Af- 
^  tinr  Mr.  Arrowsmith  preached  an  hour,  then  a,  {snlm;  thereiAflr 
^  Mr.  Vines  prayed  near  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Palmer  preached  an 
**  hour,  and  Mr,  Seaman  prayed  near  two  hours,  then  a  psalm ;  after 
'« Mr.  Henderson  broug^ht  them  to  a  sweet  conference  of  the  heat  con- 
«  felted  in  the  ataemblyv^nd  other •eestollt  to  be  itmedM,  and  the 
**  conveniency  to  preach  against  all  secla,  especially  anabaptists  and 
*'  antinomians.  Dr.  Twisse  closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  blessing. 
•*  Ciod  was  so  «vidently  in  all  this  exeicise,  that  we  expect  certainly  a 
"  blessing.*'    Baime,  ii.  18, 19. 
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haUBshire.    In  two  days  Wallei'  had  retimed    ClUP. 

Ill 

U>  the  Cbarwell,  which  sejparated  the  tiieoar-      ^*'' 


lities;  but  an  unsuccessful  action  at  Copredy  «^wefi9. 
bridge  checked  his  impetuosity,  and  Charles 
improving  the  adviantage  to  repass  the  river^ 
inarched  in  pursuit  of  Essex.  Waller  did  nOt 
follow :  his  forces,  by  fatigue,  desertion,  and 
his  late  loss,  had  been  reduced  from  8000  to 
4000  men,  and  the  committee  of  the  two  king- 
doms ^recalled  their  favourite  general  from  his 
tedious  and  unavailing  pursuit.^ 

During  these  marches  and  countermarches,  Rupert 
in  which  the  king  had  no  other  object  than  to  i^eYmt. 
escape  from  his  pursuers,  in  the  hope  that  some 
fortunate  occurrence  might  turn  the  scale  in 
his  favour,  he  received  dispatches  from  the 
marquess  of  Newcastle.  The  ill-fated  prince 
instantly  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
The  fell  of  York  Would  deprive  him  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  the  subsequent  junction 
of  the  besieging  army  with  his  opponents  in  the 
south,  would  constitute  a  force  against  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  struggle.  His  only  re- 
source was  in  the  courage  and  activity  of  prince 
Rupert.  He  ordered  that  commander  to  col-  June  14. 
lect  aH  the  force  in  his  power,  to  Jiasten  into 
Tork^hre,  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  in 
mind  Aat  two  things  were  necessary  for  die 


•  Rnhiiorth,  ▼.  670-^-e76i    ClareDdon,  iv.  487—493.  497—602. 
BaiUie^  ti.  38. 
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preservation  of  the  crown, — ^both  the  relief  of 
the  city,  and  the  defeat  of  the  combined  army  .^ 
Battle  of  Rupert  early  in  the  spring,  had  marched 
moor,  from  his  quarters  at  Shre^^sbury,  surprised  the  . 
Mar.  21.  parliamentary  army  before  Newark,  and  after  a 
sharp  action  compelled  it  to  capitulate.  He 
May  25.  was  now  employed  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
;  June  11.  where  he  had  taken  Stockport,  Bolton,  and 
Liverpool,  and  had  raised  the  siege  of  Latham- 
house,  after  it  had  been  gallantly  defended 
during  eighteen  weeks  by  the  resolution  of 
the  countess  of  Derby*  On  the  receipt  of  the 
royal  command,  he  took  with  him  a  portion  of 
his  own  men,  and  some  regiments  lately  arrived 
from  Ireland :  reinforcements  poured  in  on  his 
march,  and  on  his  approach  the  combined  army 
deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  works  be- 
Juiyi.  fore  the  city.  He  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions of  py :  but  left  York  the  next  day  to  fight 
the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Marston- 
moor.^  Both  armies  amounted  to  nearly  the 
same  number, — 23,000  men,  of  whom  two-fifths 
were  cavalry.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
had  formed  in  line  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other,  divided  only  by  a  narrow  ditch  or 
rivulet.  A  solemn  pause  ensued,  each  eyeing 
the  other  in  the  silence  of  suspense,  and  await- 
ing the  signal  of  battle.     At  seven  it  was  given 

*^  See  his  letter  in  Evelyn's  memoirs,  ii.  App.  88.  It  completely 
exculpates  Rupert  from  the  charge  of  obstinacy  and  rashness  in 
having  fought  the  subsequent  battle  of  Marston-moor. 

«  Rushworth,  v.  307. 623.  631- 
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by  the  confederates;  Theit  left  charged  with  ^5j^' 
resistless  impetuosity :  the  cavalry  of  the  prince,  v^v^^/ 
and  a  portion  of  the  infantry  of  the  centre,  were 
chased  from  the  field ;  but  their  right  could  not 
bear  the  shock  of  the  royalists :  the  men  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  de« 
feat  was  carried  by  the  fugitives  to  Tadcaster. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  half  of  each  army 
had  triumphed ;  and  the  victors,  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  field,  found  themselves,  to  their  sur- 
prise, opposed  to  each  other,  and  standing  on 
the  very  ground  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  About  nine  they 
formed  again  :  the  royalists  were  broken  at  the 
firdt  charge ;  atid,  as  the  change  of  position  cut 
them  off  from  the  road  to  York,  1500  men,  with 
the  whole  train  of  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  Their  respective  loss  in  the 
field  is  uncertain;  but  those  who  buried  the 
slain  numbered  4150  dead  bodies.^ 

This  disastrous  battle  extinguished  the  power 

^  Rushworth,  v.  632->636.  Clarendon,  iv.  503.  Clarendon  at- 
tributes the  success  of  the  confederates  to  Fairfaic,  who  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  when  the  Scottish  army  was  routed  and  their  gene- 
ral fled ;  (569)  and  in  p.  503  he  asserts  that  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
fiederates,  **  the  Scots  fled  all  ways  for  many  miles  together,  and  that 
"  their  general,  the  earl  of  Leven,  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  con- 
*'  stable,  and  detained  part  of  the  next  day/'  This  has  been  described 
as  a  falsehood  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  there  was  some  foundation 
for  it  as  appears  from  Baillie^  who  acknowledges  that  Lesley  **  took 
"  to  his  heeb— only  Eglington  kept  ground  there  to  his  great  loss.? 
Baillie,  ii«  36.  ^  Shame  hath  fallen  on  particular  men,  who  turned 
**  their  backs,  though  most  obliged  to  have  stood  still.**  p.  40. 
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of  the  royalists  in  the  northern  counties.  Tke 
prince  and  the  marquess  had  long  chetished 
a  deeply-rooted  antipathy  to  each  other.  It 
had  displayed  itiaelf  in  a  consultation  respect- 
ing the  expediency  of  fighting;  it  was  not 
probable  that  it  would  be  appeased  by  their 
defeat.  They  separated  the  next  morning: 
Rupert  hastening  to  quit  a  place  where  he  had 
lost  so  gallant  an  army^  returned  to  his  former 
command  in  the  western  counties ;  Newcastle, 
whether  he  despaired  of  the  royal  cause,  or 
was  actuated  by  a  sense  of  injurious  treatment, 
taking  with  him  the  lords  Falconberg  and 
Widdrington,  sought  an  asylum  on  the  conti- 
nent. York,  abandoned  to  its  fate»  opened 
its  gates  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  that  the 
citizens  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  the 
garrison  should  retire  to  Skipton.  The  com* 
bined  army  immediately  separated  by  order  of 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms.  Manches- 
ter returned  into  Nottinghamshire,  Fairfax 
remained  in  York,  and  the  Scots,  retracing 
their  steps,  closed  the  campaign  with  the  re- 
duction of  Newcastle.  They  had  no  objection 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  country :  the  parliament  felt  no  wish  to 
see  them  nearer  the  English  capital.^ 

Again,  be  congratulates  lord  Bglingtoo  on  the  honour  which  he  bad 
gained,  *^  when  so  many  with  cowardice  fell  in  di«grac6  worse  than 
death."  p.  41. 
**  Clarendon,  ii.  504. 
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hi  the  mean  time  Essex,  impatient  of  the    CHAR 
control  exercised  by  that  committee,  ventnred   v.^^^ 
to  act  in  opposition  to  its  orders,  and  the  two  ^"•^ 
houses,  though  they  reprimanded  him  for  his  intoth^ 
disobedience,  allowed  him  to  pursue  the  plan  ^"^^ 
which  he  had  formed  of  dissolving  with  his 
army  the  royalist  association  in  Somersetshire, 
Beronshire,  and  Cornwall.     He  relieved  Lime,    June  is. 
which  had  long  been  besieged  by  prince  Mau- 
rice, oneof  the  king^s  nephews,  and  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Exeter,  where  the  queen  a   June  16. 
few  days  before  had  been  delivered  of  a  daugh* 
ter.    That  princess,  weary  of  the  dangers  to 
which  she  was  exposed  in  England,  repaired 
to  Falmouth,  put  to  sea  wiUx  a  squadrqn  of  July  14. 
ten  Dutch  or  Flemish  vessels,  and  escaping 
the  keen  pursuit  of  the  English  fleet  from  Tor^ 
bay,  reached  in  safety  the  harbour  of  Brest.^    Wy  25, 

Essex,  regardless  of  the  royalists  who  as-    Jane96. 
sembled  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  pursued  his 
march  into  ComwalL    To  most  men  his  con- 


^  I  doubt  whether  Essex  had  any  ehdm  to  that  geoeroeity  of  cha* 
lacter  which  is  attributed  to  hiim  by  histonans.  The  qoees  hadbeett 
doliTefed  of  a  priaoeasi  Henrietta  IMLaqa,  at  Bxeter,  and  sent  tjO  bin 
for  a  passport  to  go  to  Bath  or  Bristol  for  the  recovery  of  her  health. 
He  refused,  but  insultingly  offered  to  attend  her  himself,  if  she  wduld 
go  to  London,  where  she  had  been  already  impeached  of  high  tret- 
eon.  Rnsbworthy  v.  684«  I  obsenre  that  erei^  before  the  war,  when 
tfat  king  had  written  to  the  qneen  to  intio^ate  his  wish  to  Essex,  ^ 
ford  chamberlain,  to  prepare  the  palace  for  his  reception,  she  desired 
Nicholas  to  do  it,  adding,  "  their  lordships  are  to  great  princes  to  rth 
**  ceave  anye  diiectioD  from  me.*'    K,velyn*B  mem.  ii.  App.  78.    ', 
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duct  was  inexplicable.    Many,  suspected  that 
he  sought  to  revenge  himself  on  the  parliament 
by  betraying  his  forces  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aug.  6.      enemy.     At  Lestithiel  he  received  two  letters, 
one,  in  which  he  was  solicited  by  the  king  to 
unite  with  him  in  compeUing  his  enemies  to 
consent  to  a  peace,  which,  while  it  ascertained 
the  legal  rights  of  the  throne,  might  secure 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  ano- 
ther from  eighty-four  of  the  principal  officers 
in  the  royal  army,  who  pledged  themselves  to 
draw  the  sword  against  the  sovereign  himself, 
if  he  should  ever  swerve  from  the  principles 
which  he  had  avowed  in  his  letter.    Both  were 
disappointed.     Essex  sent  the  letters  to  the 
two  houses,  and  coldly  replied  that  his  busi- 
ness was  to  fight,  that  of  the  parliament  to 
negociate. 
His  army        But  he  now  found  himself  in  a  most  critical 
lates.         situation,    cut  off  from  all  mtercourse  with 
London,  and  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  king,  prince  Maurice, 
and  sir  Richard  Greenville.     His  cavalry,  un- 
able to  obtain  subsistence,  burst,  though  not 
without  loss,  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
But  each  day  the  royalists  won  some  of  his 
posts;    their  artillery  commanded  the  small 
haven  of  Foy,  through  which  alone  he  could 
obtain  provisions  ;  and  his  men,  dismayed  by 
a  succession  of  disasters,  refused  to  stand  to 
their  colours.     In  this  emergency  Essex,  with 
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two  other  oflScers,!  escaped  from  the  beach  in  a  CHAP, 
boat  to  Plymouth ;  and  major-general  Skippon  v^^^ 
offered  to  capitulate  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Sept.  i. 
On  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  ammunition, 
arid  artillery,  the  men  were  allowed  to  march 
to  Pool  and  Wareham,  and  thence  were  con- 
veyed in  transports  to  Portsmouth,  where 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  met  them 
with  a  supply  of  clothes  and  money.  The 
lord  general  repaired  to  his  own  house,  calling 
for  an  investigation  both  into  his  own  conduct 
and  into  that  of  the  committee,  who  had  ne- 
glected to  disperse  the  royalists  in  the  rear  of 
his  army,, and  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the 
people,  to  gratify  their  own  jealousy  by  the 
disgrace  of  an  opponent.  To  soothe  his 
wounded  mind,  the  houses  ordered  a  joint  de- 
putation to  wait  on  him,  to  thank,  him  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  cause,  and  to  express  their  esti- 
mation of  the  many  and  eminent  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country.^ 
This  success  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  king,  Thiid  bat- 

,  •  X  r  •  •     -4.       tie  of  New- 

who,  assuming  a  tone  of  conscious  supenonty,  bury. 
invited  all  his  subjects  to  accompany  him  to  Sept30. 
London,  and  aid  him  in  compelling  the  par- 
liament  to  accept  of  peace.  But  the  energies 
of  his  opponents  were  not  exhausted.  They 
quickly  recruited  their  diminished  forces :  the 
several  corps  under  Essex,  Waller,  and  Man- 

»^  Rushworth,  v.  683,  4.  690—3."  699—711,    Clarend.  iv.  511— 
518--527. 
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Chester  united ;  and,  while  the  royalists 
marched  through  Whitechurch  to  Newbury,  a 
more  numerous  army  moved  in  a  parallel  direc* 
tion  through  Basingstoke  to  Reading.  There 
the  leaders  (the  lord  general  was  absent  under 
pretence  of  indisposition),  hearing  of  reinforce- 
ments pouring  into  Oxford,  resolved  to  avail 

Oct  27.  themselves  of  their  present  superiority,  and  to 
attack,  at  the  same  moment,  the  royalist  po- 
sitions at  Show  on  the  eastern,  and  at  Speen 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  The  action 
in  both  places  was  obstinate,  the  result,  as  late 
as  ten  at  night,  doubtful :  but  the  king,  fearing 
to  be  surrounded  the  next  day,  assembled  his 
men  under  the  protection  of  Dennington  castle, 
and  marched  towards  Wallingford,  a  move- 
ment which  was  executed  without  opposition 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  in  full  view  of 

Nov.  9.  the  enemy.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  with  a 
more  numerous  force,  and,  receiving  the  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  which  for  security  he  had 
left  in  Dennington  castle,  conveyed  it  without 
molestation  to  Wallingford.  As  he  passed  and 
repassed,  the  parliamentarians  kept  within  their 
lines,  and  even  refused  the  battle  which  he 
offered.  This  backwardness,  whether  it  arose 
from  internal  dissension,  or  from  inferiority  of 
niunbers,  provoked  loud  complaints,  not  only 
in  the  capital,  where  the  conflict  at  Newbury 
had  been  celebrated  as  a  victory,  but  in  the 
two  houses,  who  had  ordered  the  army  to  fol- 
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low  up  its  success.  The  generals,  having 
dispersed  their  troops  in  winter  quarters,  has- 
tened to  vindicate  their  own  conduct.  Charges 
of  cowardice,  or  disaffection,  or  incapacity, 
were  made  and  retorted  by  one  against  the 
other:  and  that  cause  which  had  nearly  tri- 
umphed over  the  king,  seemed  now  on  the 
point  of  being  lost,  through  .the  personal  jea- 
lousies and  contending  passions  of  its  leaders.^ 

The  greater  part  of  these  quarrels  had  origi-  Rwe  of 
nated  in  the  rivalry  of  ambition  :  but  those  in  the 
army  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  were  produced 
by  religious  jealousy,  and  on  that  accouiitwere 
followed  by  more  important  results.  When 
the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members, 
Manchester,  at  that  time  lord  Kymbolton,  was 
the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This  cir-  ' 
cumstance  endeared  Kymbolton  to  the  party  r 
his  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its 
interests.  On  the  formation  of  the  army  of 
the  seven  associated  counties,  he  accepted, 
though  with  reluctance,  the  chief  command : 
his  temper  and  education  had  formed  him  to 
shine  in  the  senate  rather  than  the  camp ;  and, 
aware  of  his  own  inexperience,  he  devolved 
on  his  council  the  chief  direction  of  military 
operations,  reserving  to  himself  the  delicate 
and  important  charge  of  harmonizing  and 
keeping  together  the  discordant  elements  of 


^  Rwhworth,  v.  715— .7S2.    CUiendoii.  546—552. 
S  « 
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which  his  force  was  composed.     The  second 
in  command  was  Cromwell,,  with  the. rank  of 
lieutenant  general .     That  fortunate  adventurer, 
the  first  cousin  and  faithful  follower  of  Hajnp- 
den,   had  served   in  the  last   parliament  -.for 
Huntingdon,  and,  sat  in  the  present  as  repre- 
sentative   of   Cambridge.      He  was  a  bold, 
though  not  a  frequent  speaker.     The  courtiers 
ridiculed    the  homeliness    of   his  dress,    the 
sharpness  of  his  voice,  and  the  inelegance  of 
his  manners :  but  Cromwell  could  always  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  house  by  the  origi- 
nality of  his  views  and   "  the  fervour  of  his 
*'  eloquence."     At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  he  hastened  to  raise  troops  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  was  soon  at  the.  head  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  all  of  them  freeholders  or  the 
sons  of  freeholders,  soldiers  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  enthusiasts  both  in  religion  and  po- 
litics.^   Though  he  freely  associ^ed  vrith  his 
men,  he  never  forfeited  their  attachnaent ,  or 
obedience :  he  prayed  and  fought  at  their  head ; 
and  by  his  courage,  and  decision,  and  good 
fortune,  was  soon  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  among  the  parliapientary  offi- 
cers.    It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  disseip- 
bler:from  the  beginning,  who  sought  to  conceal 
the  workings  of  his  ambition  under  the  affec- 
tj^tion  of  superior  piety.     But  I  can  discover 


'Whitelock,72. 
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dto  sufficient  ground  for  the  charge.  To  me  GHAP. 
he  appears  to  have  felt  that  religious  fanaticism  y^,..^^ 
which  he  so  fearlessly  displayed,  and  to  have 
owed  his  first  rise  towards  greatness  more  to 
his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  the  native  energy  of 
his  ihind,  than  to  any  views  of  personal  interest 
or  aggrandizement.  '     - 

In  the  parade  of  sanctity  both  Manchester  his  quarrel 
and  Cromwell  seemed  equal  proficients:  in  ^t^*"* 
belief  and  practice  they  followed  two  opposite 
parties.  The  first  sought  the  exclusive  esta- 
blishment of  the  presbyterian  system :  ^the  ** 
other  contended  for  the  coininon  right  of  man- 
kind to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  But  this  difference  of  opinion 
provoked  no  dissension  between  them.  Thfe 
more  gentle  and  accommodating  temper  of 
Manchester  was  awed  by  the  superior  genius 
of  Cromwell,  who  gradually  acquired  the  chief 
control  of  the  army,  and  ofiered  his  protection 
to  the  independents  under  his  command.  In 
other  quarters  these  religionists  suffered  re- 
straint and  persecution  from  the  zeal  of  the 
presbyterians :  the  indulgence  which  they  en- 
joyed under  Cromwell  scandalized  and  alarmed 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
who,  obtained  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
of  that  officer,  the  post  of  major  general  for 
Crawford,  their  countryman,  and  a  rigid  pres- 
byterian.  Cromwell  and  Crawford  instantly 
became  rivals  and  enemies.     The  merit  of  the 
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victory  at  Marston  moor  had  been  claimed  by 


the  independents,  who  magnified  the  services 
of  their  favourite  commander,  and  ridiculed  the 
flight  and  cowardice  of  the  Scots.  Crawford 
retorted  the  charge,  and  deposed  upon  oath 
that  Cromwell,  having  received  a  slight  wound 
in  the  neck  at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
immediately  retired  and  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  The  lieutenant  general  in 
revenge  exhibited  articles  against  Crawford 
before  the  committee  of  war,  and  the  colonels 
Sept  5.  threatened  to  resign  their  commissions  unless 
he  were  removed ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Manchester  and  the  chaplains  of  the  army  gave 
testimony  in  his  favour,  and  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, assuming  the  defence  of  their 
countryman,  represented  him  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  religion.'*' 

'  But  before  this  quarrel  was  terminated  a 
second  of  greater  importance  arose.  The  in- 
decisive action  at  Newbury,  and  the  refusal  of 
battle  at  Dennington  had  excited  the  discontent 
of  the  public  :  the  lower  house  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  generals  and 
the  state  of  the  armies  :  and  the  report  made 
Nov.  23.  by  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  led  to  a 
vote  that  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
national  force,  in  a  new  and  more  efficient  form, 
should  be  immediately  prepared.     Waller  and 

^  Baillie,  ii.  40,  41,  42.  49.  57. 00  66. 69.    HqlHs,  15. 
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Cromwell,  who  were  both  members  of  the 
house,  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  report.  At  the 
next  meeting  each  related  his  share  in  the  not.  36. 
transactions,  which  had  excited  such  loud 
complaints ;  and  the  latter  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prefer  a  charge  of  disaffection  against 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  who^  he  pretended, 
was  unwilling  that  the  royal  power  should 
suffer  additional  humiliation,  and  on  that,  ac- 
count would  never  permit  his  army  to  engage, 
unless  it  were  evidently  to  its  disadvantage. 
Manchester  in  the  house  of  lords  repelled*  the 
imputation  with  warmth,  vindicated  his  own 
conduct,  and  retorted  on  his  accuser,  that  he 
bad  yet  to  learn,  in  what  place  lieutenant 
general  Cromwell  with  his  cavalry  ba.d  posted 
himself  on  the  day  of  battle.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  Essex,  Manchester,  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  suspected  Cromwell  with  his 
friends  of  a  design  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  army,  to  abolish  the  house  of  lords,  divide 
the  house  of  commons,  dissolve  the  covenant 
between  the  two  nations,  and  erect  a  new 
government  according  to  his  own  principles. 
To  defeat  this  project  it  was  at  first  proposed, 
that  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  should  denounce 
him  as  an  incendiary,  and  demand  his  punish- 
ment according  to  the  late  treaty :  but  on  the 

'■  Rushworth,  v.  732.    Journals,  Nov.  22.  23. 25.    Loida^  Jour- 
nals, Til.  76.  7S.  80.  141.     Whitelock,  116. 
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reply  of  the  lawyers  whom  they  consulted, 
that  their  proofs  were  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
•  charge,  it  was  resolved  thiat  Manchester  should 
accuse  him  before  the  lords  of  having  express- 
ed a  wish  to  reduce  the  peers  to  the  state  of 
private  gentlemen ;  of  having  declared  his 
readiness  to  fight  against  the  Scots,  whose  chief 
object  was  to  establish  religious  despotism  ; 
and  of  having  threatened  to  compel,  with  the 
aid  of  the  independents,  both  king  and  parlia- 
ment to  accept  such  conditions  as  he  should 
dictate.  This  charge,  with  a  written  statement 
by  Manchester  in  his  own  vindication,  was 
communicated  to   the  commons :    and  they, 

Dec.  2.  aft6r  some  objections  in  point  of  form  and 
privilege,  referred  it  to  a  committee,  where  its 
consideration  was  postponed  from  time  to  time, 
till  at  last  it  was  permitted  to  sleep  in  silence.^* 

First  self.      Cromwell  did    not  hesitate  to    wreak  his 

dS^*^^'  revenge  on  Essex  and  Manchester,  though  the 
blow  would  probably  recoil  upon  himself.     He 

Dec;  9.  proposed  in  the  commons,  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  **  self-denying  ordinance,"  that  the 
niembers  of  both  houses  should  be  excluded 
from  all  offices  whether  civil  or  military.  His 
real  object  was  open  to  every  eye :  but  the 
motion  met  with  the  concurrence  of  his  own 
party,  and  of  all  whose  patience  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  quarrels  among  the  command- 

'»  Baillie,  ii.  76,77.     Journals,  Dec.  2.  4.    Jan.   18.    Lords 
Journals,  79,80.    Whitelock,  116,  117.    HoUis,  18. 
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ers :  and  wh§a  an  exemptioa  was  suggested  in    CHAP, 
favour  of  the  lord--geQeral,  it  was  lost  on  a    \J!^ 
division  by  seven  voices,  in  a  house  of  one  hun-  Dec.  17. 
dred  and  ninety-three  members.     Howerer/ 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  encouraged  the 
peers  to  speak   with  more    than  their  usual 
freedom.     They  contended  that  the  ordinance 
was  unnecessary,  since  the  committee  was  em- 
ployed in  framing  a  new  model  for  the  army : 
that  it  was  unjust,  since  it  would  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of   the  whole  peerage  from  office, 
while  the  commons  remained  equally  eligible^ 
to  sit  in  parliament,  or  to  fill  civil  or  military 
employments.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  lower 
house  remonstrated.     The  lords  replied  that 
they  had  thrown  out  the  bill,  but  would  consent     1645. 
to  another  of  similar  import,  provided  it  did  ^^*  ^^• 
not  extend  to  commands  in  the  army.^' 

But  by  this  time  the  committee  of  both  king-  Army  new 
doms  had  completed  their  plan  of  military  "^^®"^- 
reform,  which  in  its  immediate  operation  tended 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  rejected  or- 
dinance.   It  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  who  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  friends  in  the  upper  house,  for  thSe 
benefit  of  a  measure,  which  promised  to  put  an 
end  to  the  feuds  and  delays  of  the  former/ 
system,  and  to  remove  from  the  army  Crom-| 

.     •  J 

'*  Journals,  Dec.  9.  17.    Jan.  7. 10.  13.      Lords'  Journals,  129. 
131,  4, 5.     Ruihw.  vi.  3 — 7. 
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CHAP,  well,  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  If  it  de- 
y}^^  prived  them  of  the  talents  of  Essex  and  Man- 
chester, which  they  seem  never  to  have  prized, 
it  gave  them  in  exchange  acommander-in^hief, 
whose  merit  they  had  learned  to  appreciate 
during  his  service  in  conjunction  with  their 
forces  at  the  siege  of  York.  By  the  "  new 
"model"  it  was  proposed,  that  the  army  should 
consist  of  1 000  dragoons,  6600  cavalry  in  six, 
igmd  14,400  infantry  in  twelve  regiments,  under 
sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  as  the  first,  and  major- 
general  Skippon,  as  the  second  in  command. 
The  lords  hesitated :  but  after  several  confer* 
Feb.  15.  ences  and  debates  they  returned  it  with  a  few 
amendments  to  the  commons,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished by  sound  of  drum  in  London  and  West- 
minster.^* 
s^nd  This  victory  was  followed  by  another.   Many 

ingordi-  of  the  peers  still  clung  to  the  notion,  that  it 
nance.  ^^  intended  to  abolish  their  privileges.  They 
resolved  not  to  sink  without  a  struggle :  they 
insisted  that  the  new  army  should  take  the 
covenant,  and  subscribe  to  the  directory  for 
public  worship;  they  refused  their  appro- 
bation to  more  than  one  half  of  the  officers 
named  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  and  they  re- 
jected the  additional  powers  offered  by  the 
commons  to  that  general.  On  these  subjects 
the  divisions  in  the  house  were  nearly  equal, 

'*  Journals,  Jan.  9.  13, 25.  27.  Feb.  11. 15.    Of  Loreb,  159. 175. 
169. 193. 5. 204.    Clarendon,  ii.  569. 
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and  whenever  the  opposite  party  obtained  the    CHAP, 
majority,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  a  single  proxy,    y^^^ 
or  of  the  clamours  of  the  mob.     At  length  a  March  35. 
declaration  was  made  by  the  commons,  that 
**  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  preserve  the 
**  peerage  with  the  rights  and  privileges  be- 
'*  longing  to  the  house  of  peers  equally  as  their 
**  own,  and  would  really  perform  the  same." 
Relieved  from  their  fears,  the  lords  yielded  to 
a  power  which  they  knew  not  how  to  control  : 
the  different  bills,  and  among  them  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  were  past ;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  either  house  was  discharged  from  all  Aprils. 
civil  and  military  offices  after  the  expiration  of 
forty  days-^^ 

Hitherto  I   have    endeavoured  to   preserve  Ecciaiai- 
unbroken  the  chain  of  military  and  political  J^kj^T"' 
events :  it  is  now  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  ecclesiastical  occurrences  of 
the  two  last  years. 

P.  As  religion  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Persecu- 
first  of  duties,  to  put  down  popery  and  idolatry,  J^t"^U(*^ 
and  to  purge  the  church  from  superstition  and 
corruption,  had  always  been  held  out  by  the    • 
parliament  as  its  grand  and  most  important 
object.     It  was  this  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  of  the  combatants,  gave  the  chief  interest 
to  the  quarrel ;    this  which  made  it,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  time,    "  a  wrestle  be- 

"  Journal*,  Feb.  25.  March  21.   Of  Lords,  287.  3i3. 
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CHAP.  "  'tween  Christ  and  antichrist."  P.  Every  good 
,^,^Ji^  protestant  h^d  been  educated  in  the-  deepest 
horror  of  popery :  there  was  a  magic  in  the 
very  word,  which  awakened  the  prejudices, 
and  inflamed  the  passions  of  men;  and  the 
reader  must  have  observed  with  what  art  and 
perseverance  the  patriot  leaders  employed  it  to 
confirm  the  attachment,  and  quicken  the  efforts 
of  their  followers.  Scarcely  a  day  occurred  in 
which  some  order  or  ordinance,  local  or  general; 
was  not  issued  by  the  two  houses :  and  very 
few  of  these,  even  on  the  most  indifferent  sub- 
jects, were  permitted  to  pass  without  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  war  had  been  originally  provoked 
and  was  still  continued  by  the  papists,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  popery  on 
the  ruins  of  protestantism.  The  constant  repe- 
tition acted  on  the  minds  of  the  people  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  charge  :  and  the  denials, 
the  protestations,  the  appeals  to  heaven  made 
by  the  king,  were  disregarded  and  condemned 
as  unworthy  artifices,  adopted  to  deceive  the 
credulous  and  unwary.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  catholics  found  themselves  exposed 
to  insult  and  persecution  wherever  the  influ- 
ence of  the  parliament  extended :  for  protection 
they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  quarters  of 
the  royalists,  and  to  fight  under  their  banners  ; 
and  this  again  confirmed  the  prejudice  against 
them,  and  exposed  them  to  additional  obloquy 
and  punishment. 
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But  the  chiefs  of  the  patriots,  while  for  poll-     CHAP. 


tical  purposes  they  pointed  the  hatred  of  their 
followers  against  the  catholics,  appear  not  to 
have  delighted  unnecessarily  in  blood.    They 
ordered/ indeed,  searches  to  be  made  for  catholic 
clergymen;  they  offered  and. paid. rewards  for 
their  apprehension,  and  they  occasionally  gra- 
ti^ed  the  zealots  with  the  spectacle  of  an  exe- 
cution.    The  priests  who  suffered  death  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  amounted  on  an  average  to 
three  for  each  year,  a  small  number,   if  we 
consider  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind 
during  that  period  J^    But  it  was  the  property 
of  the  lay  catholics  which  they  chiefly  sought, 
pretending  that,  as  the  war  had  been  caused 
by  their  intrigues,  its  expenses  ought  to  be  de- 
frayed by  their  forfeitures.      It  was  ordained 
that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  of  every  papist,  should  be  seized, 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation :  and  that 
by  the  name  of  papist  should  be  .understood  all 
"     I  ■  ' ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  ■■■■■■  I ■  ■  f 

^  Journals,  vi.  133.  254.  See  their  Memoirs  in  Challoner,  ii  209 
— 319.  In  1643,  after  a  solemn  fSsst,  they  ordered  the  five  chaplains 
of  the  queen  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  France,  their  native 
counfry,  and  the  fumittue  of  her  chapel  at  Somerset  house  to  be  pub- 
licly, burnt.  The  citizens  were  so  edified  with'  the  sight,  that  they 
requested  and  obtained  permission  to  destroy  the  gilt  cross  in  Cheap- 
side.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  graced  the  ceremony  with 
their  presence,  and  '*  antichrist**  was  thrown  into  the  flamus,  while 
the  bells  of  St  Peter's  rang  a  merry  peal,  the  city  waits  played  melo* 
dions  tunes  on  the  leads  of  the  church,  the  train  bands  discharged 
volleys  of  musquetry,  and  the  spectators  celebrated  the  trmraph  with 
acqlamations  of  joy.    FlBirl  Chron.  394.  327. 
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persons,  who,  within  a  certain  period,  had  har- 
boured any  priest,  or  had  been  convicted  of  re- 
cilsancy,  or  had  attended  at  the  celebration  of 
mass,  or  had  suffered  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  catholic  worship,  or  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration ;  an  oath  lately 
devised,  by  which  all  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  the  catholic  religion  were  specifically  re- 
nounced,^ 
Ofthe  11.  Another  and  still  more  important  object 

«S^^     was  the  destruction  of  the  establishment,  a  con- 
summation most  devoutly  wished  by  the  saints, 
by  all  who  objected  to  the  ceremonies  in  the 
liturgy,  or  had  been  scandalized  by  the  pomp 
of  the  prelates,  or  had  smarted  under  the  in- 
flictions of  their  zeal  for  the  preservatiou  of 
orthodoxy.     It  must  be  confessed  that  th^e 
prelates,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  had  i^ot 
borne  their  faculties  with  meekness  :  that  the 
frequency  of  prosecution  in  the  ecclesisCstical 
courts   had  produced    irritation  and  hatred ; 
and  that  punishments  had  been  often  awarded, 
rigorous  beyond  the  measure  of  the  offence. 
But  the  day  of  retribution   arrived.      Epis- 
copacy was  abolished :  an  impeachment,  sus- 
pended over  the  heads  of  most  of  the  bishops, 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension; 
and  the  inferior  clergy,  wherever  the  parlia- 
mentary arms  prevailed,  suffered  all  those  seve- 


^  Journals,  Aug.  17.    Elsynge'i  Collection  of  Ordinancei,  22. 
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rities  which  had  been  formerly  inflicted  on 
their  dissenting  brethren.  Their  enemies  ac- 
cused them  of  immorality  or  malignancy ;  and 
the  two  houses  invariably  sequestrated  their 
livings,  and  assigned  the  profits  to  other  minis- 
ters, whose  sentiments  accorded  better  with 
the  new  standard  of  orthodoxy  and  patriotism 
admitted  at  Westminster. 

The  same  was  the  fate  of  the  ecclesiastics  in 
the  two  universities.  These  seminaries  had 
early  become  objects  of  jealousy  and  vengeance 
to  the  patriots :  they  had  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
had  more  than  once  advanced  considerable 
sums  to  the  king.  Oxford,  indeed,  enjoyed  a 
temporary  exemption  from  their  control ;  but 
Cambridge  was  already  in  their  power^  and  a 
succession  of  feuds  between  the  students  and 
the  townsmen  a£forded  a  decent  pretext  for 
their  interference.  Soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  colleges ;  the  painted  windows  and  orna- 
ments of  the  churches  were  demolished ;  and 
the  persons  of  the  inmates  were  subjected  to 
insults  and  injuries.  In  January,  1644,  an  or-  i664. 
dinance  passed  for  the  reform  of  the  university : 
and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  ungraci- 
ous task,  devolved  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
military  commander,  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
who,  to  a  taste  for  literature,  added  a  gentleness 
of  disposition  averse  from  acts  of  severity. 
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Under  his  superintendence  the  university  was 
"  purified ;"  and  ten  heads  of  houses,  with 
sixty-five  fellows,  were  expelled.  Manchester 
confined  himself  to  those  who,  by  their  hosti- 
lity to  the  parliament,  had  rendered  them- 
selves conspicuous,  or  through  fear  had  already 
abandoned  their  stations:  but  after  his  de- 
parture the  meritorious  undertaking  was  re- 
sumed by  a  committee,  and  the  number  of 
expulsions  was  carried  to  two  hundred.^®  Thus 
the  establishment  gradually  crumbled  away: 
part  after  part  was  detached  from  the  edifice ; 
and  the  reformers  hastened  to  raise  what  they 
deemed  a  more  scriptural  fabric  on  the  ruins. 
Synod  of  In  the  month  of  June,  1643,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  individuals  selected  by  the  lords  and 
cottimbns,  under  the  denomination  of  pious, 
godly,  and  judicious  divines,  were  summoned 
to  meet  at  Westminster  :  and,  that  their  union 
might. bear  a  more  correct  resemblance  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  thirty 
laymen,  ten  lords,  and  twenty  commoners, 
were  voted  as  additional  members.  The  two 
houses  prescribed  the  form  of  the  meetings  and 
the  isubject  of  the  debates :  they  enjoined  an 
oath  to  be  taken  at  admission,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of.  secrecy  till  each  question  should  be 


'^  Journals  of  Lords,  vi.  389.  Of  Commons,  Jan.  20. 1644.  Neai 
1.  iii.  c  3.  Walker,  i.  112.  Querela  CanUb.  In  Merc.  Rost  17$ 
— SIO. 
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determined;    and   they  ordained  that    every    CHAP, 
decision  should  be  laid  before  themselves,  and    v^,^^ 
considered  of  no  force  until  it  had  been  con* 
firmed  by  their  approbation.^^ 

Of  the  divines  summoned,  a  portion  was  Preabyte- 
composed  of  episcopalians ;  and  these,  through  indepeo- 
motives  of  conscience  or  loyalty,  refused  to 
attend :  the  majority  consisted  of  puritan  minis- 
ters^ anxious  to  establish  the  calvinistic  dis* 
ctpline  and  doctrine  of  the  foreign  reformed 
churches :  and  to  these  was  opposed  a  small 
but  formidable  band  of  independent  clergymen, 
who,  under  the  persecution  of  archbishop  Laud, 
had  formed  congregations  in  Holland,  but  had 
taken  the  present  opportunity  to  return  from 
exile,  and  preach  the  gospel  in  their  native 
country.  The  point  at  issue  between  these 
two  parties  was  one  of  the  first  importance, 
involving  in  its  result  the  great  question  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  presbyterians  sought 
to  introduce  a  gradation  of  spiritual  authorities 
in  presbyteries,  classes,  synods,  and  assemblies, 
giving  to  these  several  judicatories  the  power 
of  the  keys,  that  is,  of  censuring,  suspending, 
depriving,  and  excommunicating,  delinquents. 
Thtey  maintained,  that  such  a  power  was  essen^ 
tial  to  the  church ;  that  to  deny  it,  was  to  rend 
into  fragments  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ,  to 


^  Journals,  vi.  114  254    Commons,  1643.    May  13.    June  16, 
July  6.    Sept,  14.    Rush.  v.  837. 339. 
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CHAP,    encourage  disunion  and  schism,  and  to  open 
\^^,^    the  door  to  every  species  of  theological  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  adversaries  contended 
that  all  congregations  of  worshippers  were  co- 
ordinate and  independent ;  that  synods  might 
advise,  but  could  not  command ;  that  multipli^ 
.  city  of  sects  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
variableness  of  the  human  judgment,  and  the 
obligation  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  religious  to- 
leration was  the  birthright  of  every  human 
being,  whatever  were  his  speculative  creed  or 
the  form  of  worship  which  he  preferred.®^ 
Demand  of      The  weight  of  number  and  influence  was  in 
toeration,  favour  of  the  presbyterians.     They  possessed 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  assembly,  the 
senate,  the  city,  and  the  army;  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  had  enlisted  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  in  their  cause ;  and  the  zeal  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  kirk,  who  had  also 
seats  in  the  assembly,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to 
the  efforts  of  their  English  brethren.      The 
independents,  on  the  contrary,  were  few,  and 
could  only  compensate  the  paucity  of  their 
number  by  the  energy  and  talents  of  their 
leaders.    They  never  exceeded  a  dozen  in  the 
assembly ;  but  these  were  veteran  disputants, 
eag^r,  fearless,  and  persevering,  whose  attach-i 
aaent    to  their  favourite   doctrines  had  beea 
rivetted  by  the  persecution  and  exile,  and  who 

'  "  Baillie,  i.  420.  431.  ii.  15.24.  37.  43.  61.  '- 
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liEjd  not  escaped  from  the  intolerance  of  one    CHAP# 
church  to  submit  tamely  to  the  control  of  ana-    ^^^^ 
ther.     In  the  house  of  commons  they  could         •     . 
command  the  aid  of  several  among  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age,  of  Cromwell,  Selden,   l^t,      /^""^ 
John,  Vane,  and  Whitelock;    in  the  capital 
sovie  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  professed 
themselves  their  disciples,  and  in  the  army 
their  power  rapidly  increased  by  the  daily  ac- 
cession of  the  most  godly  and  fanatic  of  the 
soldiers.    The  very  nature  of  the  contest  be- 
tw:een  the  king  and  the  parliament  was  calcu- 
lated to  predispose  the  mind  in  favour  of  their 
principles.      It   taught   men    to  distrust  the 
claims  of  authority,    to    exercise  their  own 
judgment  on  matters  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
to  spurn  the  fetters  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
political  thraldom.    In  a  shqrt  time  the  inde- 
pendents were  joined  by  the  antinomians,  ana- 
baptists, millenarians,  erastians,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  many  ephemeral  sects,   whose  very 
names  are  now  forgotten.    All  had  one  com- 
mon interest :  freedom  of  conscience  formed 
the  chain  which  bound  them  together .^^ 

In  the  assembly  each  party  watched  with  New 
jealousy,  and  opposed  with  warmth,  the  pro-  ™^*'*^' 
ceedings  of  the  other.  On  a  few  questions  they 
proved  imanimous.    The  appointment  of  days 
of  humiliation  and  prayer,  the  suppression  of 
public  and  scandalous  sins,  the  prohibition  of 

<*  Bafllie,  398. 408.  ii.  3. 19.  43.    Whitelock,  169, 170.         ~ 
T  2 
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CHAP,  copes  and  surplices,  the  removal  of  organs  from 
s^,^^  the  churches,  and  the  mutilation  or  demolition 
of  monuments  deemed  superstitious  or  idola- 
trous, were  matters  equally  congenial  to  their 
feelings,  and  equally  gratifying  to  their  zeal  or 
fanaticism.®^  But  when  they  came  to  the  more 
important  subject  of  church  government,  the 
opposition  between  them  grew  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate :  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  was  con- 
sumed in  unavailing  debates.  The  kirk  of  Scot- 
land remonstrated,  the  house  of  commons  ad- 
monished in  vain ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  the 
perseverance  of  the  independents  held  in  check 
the  ardour  and  influence  of  their  more  numerous 
adversaries.  Overpowered  at  last  by  open 
force,  they  had  recourse  to  stratagem  ;  and  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  presbyterians,  ten- 
dered to  the  assembly  a  plea  for  indulgence  to 
tender  consciences,  while  their  associate,  Crom- 
^well,  obtained  from  the  lower  house  an  order,  that 
the  same  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, formed  of  lords,  and  commoners,  and 
Scottish  commissioners,  and  deputies  from  the 
assembly.  Thus  a  new  apple  of  discord  was 
thrown  among  the  combatants.  The  lords  Say 
and  Wharton,  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Mr.  St. 
John,  contended  warmly  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion: they  were   as  warmly  opposed  by  ihe 

*  Journals,  1643.  July  5,  1644.  ^an.  16.29.  May  9.  Journals 
of  Lords,  ▼!.  200.  507.  546.  Baillie,  i.  421.  li.  71.  Rushw.  v.  358. 
749. 
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"  divine  eloquence  of  the  chancellor"  of  Scot-  CHAP, 
land,  the  commissioners  from  the  kirk,  and  -^^-^ 
several  eminent  members  of  the  English  par- 
liament. The  passions  and  artifices  of  the  con- 
tending parties  interposed  additional  delays, 
and  the  year  1644  closed  before  this  interest- 
ing controversy  could  be  brought  to  a  conclu*- 
sion.^  Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
assembly  was  first  convened,  and  yet  it  had 
accomplished  nothing  of  importance,  except 
the  composition  of  a  directory  for  the  public 
worship,  regulating  the  order  of  the  service,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  On  all  these  subjects  the 
Scots  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
their  own  kirk :  but  the  pride  of  the  English 
demanded  alterations:  and  both  partiej/s  con- 
sented to  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  carefully 
avoided  every  approach  to  the  form  of  a  liturgy ; 
and,  while  it  suggested  heads  for  the  sermon 
and  prayer,  left  much  of  the  matter,  and  the 
whole  of  the  manner,  to  the  talents  or  the  in- 
spiration of  the  minister.  In  England  the  book 
of  common  prayer  was  abolished,  and  the  di- 
rectory substituted  in  its  place  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  two  houses  :  in  Scotland  the  latter  was 
commanded  to  be  observed  in  all  churches  by 

**  BaiUie,  ii.  57.  61,62.  66—68.    Journals,  Sep.  la    Jao.24« 
Of  Lords,  70. 
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CHAP,    the  joint  authority  of  the  assembly  and  the  par- 
"'•      liament.«* 


Feb.  a 


Trial  of  '^^  ^^^  downfall  of  the  liturgy  succeeded  k . 

a^bkhop  new  spectacle,  the  decapitation  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  neime  of  Laud,  during  the  first 
fifteen  months  after  his  impeachment,  had 
scarcely  been  mentioned;  and  his  friends  began 
to  cherish  a  hope  that,  amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
the  old  man  might  be  forgotten,  or  suffered  to 
descend  peaceably  into  the  grave.  But  his 
death  was  unintentionally  occasioned  by  the 
indiscretion  of  one,  whose  wish  and  whose  duty- 
it  was  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  prelate.  Thfe 
lords  had  ordered  the  latter  to  collate  the  va- 
cant benefices  in  his  gift,  on  persons  nominated 
by  themselves,  and  the  king  had  forbidden  him 
1643.  to  obey.  The  death  of  the  rector  of  Chartham, 
in  Kent,  brought  his  constancy  to  the  test.  The 
lords  named  one  person  to  the  living,  Charles 
another ;  and  the  archbishop,  to  extricate  him- 
self fVom  the  dilemma,  sought  to  defer  his 
decision  till  the  right  should  have  lapsed  to  the 

April  21.  crown :  but  the  lords  made  a  peremptory  order, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  excuse  his  disobe- 
dience, sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to 
expedite  his  trial.  Perhaps  they  meant  only 
to  intimidate ;  but  his  enemies  seized  the  op- 

^  BailUe^  L  408.  413.  440.  ii.  27.  31.  33.  36.  7%  4,  5,  Ruahw. 
▼.  785.  Journals,  Sep.  24.  Nov.  26.  Jan.. I.  4.  Mar.  5.  Jour. 
nalsbfLoifds,  119.  121.  See  '<  Confeftsions  of  Faith,  &c.  in  the 
"  cbuich  of  Scotland,**  159^194. 
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portnhity:  a  comniiftee  was  appointed,  and 
ttm  task  of  collecting  and  preparing  evidence 
was  committed  to  Prynne,  whose  tyger-like 
revenge  still  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  former 
persecutor.®*  He  carried  off  frpm  the  cell  of  May  31. 
the  prisoner  his  papers,  his  diary,  and  even  his 
written  defence;  he  sought  in  every  quarter 
for  those  wh6  had  formerly  J}een  prosecuted 
or  punished  at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop, 
and  he  called  on  all  men  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  country,  by  deposing  to  the 
crimes  of  him  who  was  the  common  enemy  of 
both. 

At  the  termination  of  six  months  the  com-    Oct  23. 
mittee  had  been  able  to  add  ten  new  articles 
of  impeachment  to  the  fourteen  already  prcr     1644. 
sented :  four  months  later,  both  parties  were       "'  ^ 
ready  to  proceed  to  trial,  and  on  the  12th  of 
March,  16j^,  more  than  three  years  after  his 
commitment,  the  archbishop   confronted   his 
prosecutors  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  conduct  the  reader  Hisde- 
through  the  mazes  of  this  long  and  wearisome  ^ 
process,  which  occupied  twenty-one  days  in 
the  course  of  six  months.  The  many  articles 
presented  by  the  commons  might  be  reduced 
to  three, — that  Laud  had  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  rights  of  parliament,  the  laws,  and  the 
religion  of  the  nation.     In  support  of  these, 

•  Laud's  Hiatory  written  by  Himself  in  the  Tower,  2.00—206. 
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every  instance  that  could  be  raked  together  by 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  Prynne,  was 
brought  forward.  The  familiar  discourse,  and 
the  secret  writings  of  the  prelate,  had  been 
scrutinized ;  and  his  conduct,  both  private  and 
public,  as  a  bishop  and  a  counsellor,  in  the 
star-chamber  and  the  High  commission  court, 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  investiga- 
tion. Under  every  disadvantage,  he  defended 
himself  with  spirit,  and  often  with  success.  He 
shewed  that  many  of  the  witnesses  were  his 
personal  enemies,  or  undeserving  of  credit; 
that  his  words  and  writings  would  bear  a  less 
offensive  and  more  probable  interpretation ;  and 
that  most  of  the  facts  objected  to  him  were 
either  the  acts  of  his  officers,  who  alone  ought 
to  be  responsible,  or  the  common  decision  of 
those  boards  of  which  he  was  only  a  single 
Oct  11.  member.^  Thus  far  he  had  conducted  his  de- 
fence without  legal  aid :  the  lords  allowed  him 
counsel  to  speak  to  matters  of  law.  They  con- 
tended that  not  one  of  the  offences  alleged 
against  him  amounted  to  high  treason;  that  their 
number  could  not  change  their  quality ;  that  an 
endeavour  to  subvert  the  law,  or  religion,  or  the 
rights  of  parliament,  was  not  treason  by  any 
statute ;  and  that  the  description  of  an  offence 
so  vague  and  indeterminate  ought  never  to  be 

"  Ck>mpare  his  own  daily  account  of  his  trial  in  history,  220^ 
421.  with  that  part  published  by  Prynne,  under  the  title  of  Canter- 
buries  doome,  1646,  and  Rushworth,  v.  772. 
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admitted ;  otherwise  the  slightest  transgressioa 
mighty  under  that  denomination,  be  converted 
into  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law.^ 

But  the  commons,  whether  they  distrusted  Bill  of  at- 
the  patriotism  of  the  lords,  or  doubted  the  legal   **°  ^T- 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  had  already  resolved  to 
proceed  by  attainder.     After  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  ordinance,  they  sent  for  the  venerable 
prisoner  tu  their  bar,  and  ordered  Brown,  one    Nov.  2. 
of  the  managers,  to  recapitulate  in  his  hearing 
the  evidence  against  him,   together  with  his 
answers.     Some  days  later  he  was  recalled, 
and  suffered  to  speak  in  his  own  defence.     Af-    Nov.  IL 
ter  his  departure.  Brown  made  a  long  reply ;     "    ' 
and  the  house,  without  further  consideration,     . 
passed  the  bill  of  attainder,  and  adjudged  him    Nor.ia 
to  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason.^    The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  this  flagrant  perversion   , 
of  the  forms  of  justice.     It  was  not  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  commons  had 
not  been  present  at  the  trial  of  Laud  ;  they  had 
not  heard  the  evidence,  they  had  not  even  read 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses;    they  pro- 
nounced judgment  on  the  credit  of  the  unsworn 
and  partial  statement  made  by  their  own  advo- 
cate.  Such  a  proceeding,  so  subversive  of  right 
and  equity,  would  have  been  highly  reprehensi- 
ble in  any  court  or  class  of  men :  it  deserved  the 
- t  r:  ^-  )  '*'- 

"^  See  it  in  Laud*8  history,  423. 

••  Joumala,  Oct.  31.  Nov.  2, 11.  16,    Laud's  History,  432—440. 
Roshworth,  V.  780.  -X*..  * »       *..      ^!:.l   !,«. 
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CHAP,    severest  reprobation  in  -that  house,  the  members 

\^}^^  of  which  professed  themselves  the  champions 
of  freedom,  and  were  actually  in  arms  against 
the  sovereign,  to  preserve,  as  they'maintained, 
the  laws,  the  rights,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
nation. 
tt^Trf*^^  To  quicken  the  tardy  proceedings  of  the 
peers,  the  enemies  of  tKe  archbishop  had  re- 
course to  their  usual  expedients.  Their  emis- 
saries lamented  the  delay  in  the  punishment  df 
delinquents,  and  the  want  of  unanimity  between 
the  two  houses.  It  was  artfully  suggested  as  a 
remedy,  that  both  the  lords  and  commons  ought 
to  sit  and  vote  together  in  one  assembly ;  and 
a  petition,  embodying  these  different  subjects, 
was  prepared  and  circulated  for  signatures 
through  the  city.     Such  manoeuvres  aroused 

Nov.  28.  the  spirit  of  the  peers.  They  threatened  to 
punish  all  disturbers  of  the  peace;  they  replied 
with  dignity  to  an  insulting  message  from  thfe 
commons,  and  regardless  of  the  clamours  of  the 
populace,  they  spent  several  days  in  com- 
paring the  proofs  of  the  managers  with  the 
defence  of  the  archbishop.     At  last,  iii  a  house 

Dec  !?•  of  fourteen  members,  the  majority  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  certain  acts,  but  left  it  to  the 
judges  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  of- 
fence. Their  answer  was  warily  expressed, 
that  nothing  of  which  he  had  been  convicted, 
.was  treason  by  the  statute  law ;  and  of  the  law 
of  parliament,  the  house  alone  was  the  proper 
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judge.     In  these  circumstances  the  lord^  in- 
fonned  the  commons,  that  till  their  consciences 
were  satisfied,  they  should  "  scruple  "  to  pass    ^^*  23* 
the  bill  of  attainder.®^ 

It  was  the  eve  of  Christmas,  and  to  prove 
that  the  nation  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
superstition,  the  festival  was  converted,  by  ordi- 
nance of  the  two  houses,  into  a  day  of  **  fasting 
"  and  public  humiliation."*^  There  was  much 
policy  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  devo- 
tional observances.  The  ministers  having  pre- 
viously received  instructions  from  the  leading 
patriots,  adapted  their  prayers  and  sermons  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  never  failed 
to  add  a  new  stimulus  to  the  fanaticism  of  their 
hearers.  On  the  present  occasion  the  crimes  Dec  26, 
of  the  archbishop  offered  a  tempting  theme  to 
their  eloquence;  and  the  next  morning  the 
commons,  taking  into  consideration  the  last 
message,  intrusted  to  a  committee  the  task  of 
enlightening  the  ignorance  of  the  lords.  In  a  Jan.  2. 
conference  the  latter  were  told  that  treasons  are 
of  two  kinds;  treasons  against  the  king,  created 
by  statute,  and  cognisable  by  the  inferior 
courts  'y  and  treasons  against  the  realm,  held  so 
at  common  law,  and  subject  only  to  the  judg- 

•  Journal8,Tii.  76. 100.  111. 

**  Joomals,  106.  In  the  pieceding  year,  the  Scottish  commis* 
akmeiB  had  ^  preached  stootly  against  the  superstition  of  Christmas  ^V 
but  only  ncce^ed  in  prevailing  on  the  two  houses  '<  to  profane  ilai 
•*  bolyday  by  sitting  on  it,  to  their  great  joy,  and  some  of  the  aas^nif 
"•bly's  shame.**    BaiUie^  i.  411. 
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ment  of  parliament :  there  could  not  be  a  doobt 
that  ^the  offence  of  Laud  was  treason  of  the 
second  class :  nor  would  the  two  houses  perform 
their  duty,  if  they  did  not  visit  it  with  the  pu- 
nishment which  it  deserved.  When  the  question 
was  resumed,  several  of  the  lords  vdthdrew ; 
most  of  the  others  were  willing  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  commons ;  and  the  or- 
dinance of  attainder  was  passed  by  the  majority,. 
Jail.  4.  consisting  only,  if  the  report  be  correct,  of  six 
members  .^^ 

The  archbishop  submitted  with  resignation 


I  1645.  to  his  fate,  and  appeared  on  the  scaffold  with  a 
serenity  of  countenance  and  dignity  of  behavi- 
our, which  did  honour  to*  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered.  The  cruel  punishment  of  treason 
had  been,  after  some  objections,  commuted  for 
decapitation,  and  the  dead  body  was  delivered 
for  interment  to  his  friends.^    On  Charles  the 

'^  Journals,  125, 126.  Commons,  Dec.  26.  Laud's  Troubles,  452. 
Ru^hwortl^v.  781—5.  Cyprianus  Aug.  528.  From  the  journals  it 
appears  that  twenty  lords  were  in  the  house  during  the  day ;  but  we 
are  told  in  the  ^  Brief  relation'*  printed  in  the  second  collection  of 
Somers'  Tracts,  ii.  287,  that  the  majority  consisted  of  the  earls  of 
Kent,  Pembroke,  Salisbury  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  lords  Koith, 
Gray  de  Warke  and  Bruce.  Bruce  afterwards  denied  that  be  had 
voted. 

.  "^  Several  executions  had  preceded  that  of  the  archbishop.  Mac* 
mahon,  concerned  in  the  design  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  suf- 
fered Nov.  22,  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  who  had  engaged  to  surrender 
Plymouth  to  the  king,  on  Dec.  23,  and  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son, 
who  conceiving  themselves  ill-treated  by  the  parliament,  had  entered 
into  a  tz«aty  for  tlie  surrender  of  Hull,  on  the  first  and  second  of 
January.    Lord  Macgulere  followed  on  Feb.  20. 
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melancholy  intelligence  made  a  deep  impres-* 
sion :  yet  he  contrived  to  draw  from  it  a  new 
source  of  consolation.  He  had  sinned  equally 
with  his  opponents  in  consenting  to  the  death 
of  StraiFord,  and  had  experienced  equally  with 
them  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven.  But  he 
was  innocent  of  the  blood  of  Laud :  the  whole 
guilt  was  exclusively  theirs ;  nor  could  he  doubt 
that  the  punishment  would  speedily  follow  in 
the  depression  of  their  party,  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  throne/-*^ 

The  very  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  arch- 
bishop admitted  that  he  was  learned  and  pious, 
attentive  to  his  duties,  and  unexceptionable  in 
his  morals :  on  the  other  hand  his  friends  could 
not  deny  that  he  was  hasty  and  vindictive,  po- 
sitive in  his  opinions,  and  inexorable  in  his 
enmities.  To  excuse  his  participation  in  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  council,  and  his  con- 
currence in  the  severe  decrees  of  the  star- 
chamber,  he  alleged,  that  he  was  only  one 
among  many  ;  and  that  it  was  cruel  to  visit  on 
the  head  of  a  single  victim  the  common  faults 
of  the  whole  board.  But  it  was  replied,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that,  though  only 
one,  he  was  the  chief;  that  his  authority  and 
influence  swayed  the  opinions  both  of  his  sove- 
reign and  his  colleagues ;  and  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  escape  the  just  reward  of  his  crimes, 
because  he  had  possessed  the  ingenuity  to 
make  others  his  associates  in  guilt.    Yet  I  am 

"  See  his  letter  to  the  queeo,  Jan.  14th,  in  his  works,  145* 
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CHAP,  of  opinion  that  it  was  religious,  and  not  poll* 
^J[^J^  tical  rancour,  which  led  him  to  the  block. 
Could  the  zealots  have  forgiven  his  conduct  as 
archbishop,  he  might  have  lingered  out  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  tower.  There  was, 
however,  little  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween them  and  their  victim.  Both  were 
equally  obstinate,  equally  infallible,  equally 
intolerant.  As  long  as  Laud  ruled  in  the  zenith 
pf  his  power,  deprivation  awaited  the  non- 
conforming minister,  and  imprisonment,  fine, 
and  the  pillory  were  the  certain  lot  of  the 
writer,  who  dared  to  lash  the  real  or  imaginary 
vices  of  the  prelacy.  His  opponents  were  now 
become  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  they  ex- 
ercised their  sway  with  similar  severity  on  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  establishment,  and  on 
all  who  dared  to  arraign  before  the  public  the 
new  reformation  of  religion.  Surely  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  like  intolerance  might  have 
taught  them  to  look  with  a  more  indulgent  eye 
on  the  past  errors  of  their  fallen  adversary, 
and  to  spare  the  life  of  a  feeble  old  man  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  seventy-two  years, 
and  disabled  by  his  misfortunes  from  offering 
opposition  to  their  will,  or  affording  aid  to  their 
enemies. 


94 


^  I  have  not  noticed  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  introduce 
popery.  It  was  certainly  shewn  that  be  wished  to  retain  several 
religious  ceremonies  which  had  been  consecrated  in  his  estimation 
by  the  practice  of  christian  antiquity :  in  every  other  respect  both 
h^  conduct  and  his  writings  completely  disprove  the  imputatioa. 
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TREATY  AT  UXBRID6E — VICTORIES  OP  MOXTROSB  IN  SCOTLAND-^ 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  KING  AT  NA8BBT — SURRENDER  OF  SRI8T0L— - 
CHARLES  SHUT  UV  WITHIN  OXFORD — ^lOBSION  OF  GLAMOROAN  TO 
IRELAND — ^KE  IS  DISAVOVED  BY  CHARLES,  BUT  CONCLUDES  A 
PEACE  WITH  THE  IRISH — ^THE  KING  INTRIGUES  WITH  THE  PAR- 
LIAMENT, THE  SCOTS,  AND  THE  INDEPENDENTS— HE  ESCAPES  TO 
THE  SCOmSR  ARMY— REFUSES  THE  CONCESSIONS  BSQUIRED— I« 
pSUTSRED   UP  BY   THE  SCOTS. 

tVjienever   men    spontaneously  risk    their    ^^^^• 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  support  of  a  particular   v^i-viLy 
cause,  they  are  wont  to  set  a  high  value  on  J^^qs  "t 
their  services,  and  generally  assume  the  right  court 
of  expressing  their  opinions  and  of  interfering- 
with  their  advice.     Hence  it  happened  that  the 
dissensions  and  animosities  in  the  court  and 
army  of  the  unfortunate  n^onarch  were  scarcely 
less  violent  or  less  dangerous  than  those  which 
divided  the  parliamentary  leaders.    Allthought 
themselves  entitled  to    offices    and   honours 
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from  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereign :  no  appoiat- 
ment  could  be  made  which  did  not  deceive  the 
expectations  and  excite  the  murmurs  of  nume- 
rous competitors ;  and  complaints  were  every- 
where heard>  cabals  were  formed,  and  the 
wisest  plans  were  frequently  controlled  and 
defeated,  by  men  who  thought  themselves 
neglected  or  aggrieved.  When  Charles,  as 
one  obvious  remedy,  removed  the  lord  Wilmot 
from  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  lord 
Percy  from  that  of  the  ordnance,  he  found 
that  he  had  only  aggravated  the  evil ;  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  army  was  further  increas- 
ed by  the  substitution  of  his  nephew  prince 
Rupert,  whose  severe  and  imperious  temper 
had  earned  him  the  general  hatred,  in  the  place 
of  Ruthen,  who  on  account  of  his  infirmities, 
had  been  advised  to  retire.* 

Another  source  of  most  acrimonious  contro- 
versy was  furnished  by  the  important  question 
of  peace  or  war,  which  formed  a  daily  subject 
of  debate  in  every  .company,  and  divided  the 
royalists  into  several  factions.  Some  there 
were  (few  indeed  in  number,  and  chiefly  those 
whom  the  two  houses  by  their  votes  had  ex- 
cluded from  all  hopes  of  pardon,)  who  con- 
tended that  the  king  ought  never  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  till  victory  should  enable  him  to  gi  e 
the  law  to  his  enemies ;  but  the  rest,  wearied 

>  OlaraodoD,  ii.  482.  £113. 554. 
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out  with  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  and 
alarmed  by  the  present  sequestration  of  their 
estates,   and  the  ruin  which  menaced  their 
families,  most  anxiously  longed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.     These,   however,   split  into 
tw^o  parties:  one  which  left  the  conditions  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  monarch  ;   the  other  which 
not  dnly  advised,  but  occasionally  talked  of 
compelling  a  reconciliation  on  almost  any  terms, 
pretending  that,  if  once  the  king  were  reseated 
on  his  throne,  he  must  quickly  recover  every 
prerogative  which  he  might  have  lost.     As  for 
Charles  himself,  he  had  already  suffered  too 
much  by  the  war,  and  saw  too  gloomy  a  pro- 
spect before  him,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  sub-' 
ject:    but,  though  he  was   now  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices,   from  which  but  two  years 
beforejhe  would  have  recoiled  with  horror,  be 
had  still  resolved  never  to  subscribe  to  condi- 
tions irreconcileable  with  his  honour  and  con- 
science ;  and  in  this  temper  of  mind  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  frequent  letters  of  Henrietta 
from  Paris,  who  reminded  him  of  the  infamy 
which  he  would  entail  on  himself,  were  he,  as 
he  was  daily  advised,  to  betray  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  parliament  the  protestant  bishops,  and 
catholic  royalists,  who,  trusting  to  his  word,. 
had  ventured  their  all  for  his  interest.*    He 
had   now  assembled    his  parliament  for  the' 

*  This  is  the  inference  which  I  have  drawn  from  a  careful  perusal ' 
of  the  correspondence  between  Cbaclea  and  the  que«n  in  hi&  works, 

VOL.    X.  U 
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second  time  :  but  the  attendance  of  the  mem* 
hers  was  thin,  and  the  inconvenience  greater 
than  the  benefit.  Motions  were  made  ungrate- 
fu]  to  the  feelings,  and  opposed  to  the  real 
views  of  the  king,  who,  to  free  himself  from 
the  more  obtrusive  and  importunate  of  these 
advisers,  sent  them  into  honourable  exile,  by 
appointing  them  to  give  their  attendance  on  his 
queen  during  her  residence  in  France.' 

p.  142—150.  Some  writers  have  come  to  a  difeent  ooDclosioo : 
that  be  was  insincere,  and  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  peace,  was 
in  reality  determined  to  continue  the  war.  That  he  prepared  for  the 
leaomption  of  hostilities  is  indeed  true :  but  the  reason  which  he 
gives  to  die  queen  is  satisfactory,  **  the  improbability  that  this  present 
#  treaty  should  produce  a  peace,  considering  the  great  strange  dif- 
•*  ference  (if  not  contrariety)  of  grounds  that  aie  betwixt  the  rebels* 
•*  propositions  and  mine^  and  that  I  cannot  alter  mine,  nor  will  tbey 
**  ever  theirs,  until  they  be  out  of  the  hope  to  prevail  by  force.** 
p.  1 46*  Nor  do  I  see  any  proof  that  Charles  was  governed,  as  is  pre> 
tended,  by  the  queen.  He  certainly  took  his  resolutions  without 
cooiultiBg  her,  and,  if  she  sometimes  expressed  her  opinion  reaped* 
ing  them,  it  was  no  more  than  any  other  woman  in  a  simUir  situation 
would  have  done.  **  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  you  have  a  care 
•*  of  your  honour :  and  that  if  you  have  a  peace,  it  may  be  soch  as 
•*  may  hold ;  and  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  that  you  do  not  abandon 
**  those  who  have  served  you,  for  fear  they  do  foruJLe  you  in  your 
^  need.  Also  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  in  safety  without  a  regi- 
^  ment  of  guard :  for  myself,  I  think  I  cannot  be,  seeing  the  malice 
'*  which  they  have  against  me  and  my  religion,  of  which  I  hope  you 
**  will  have  a  care  of  both.  But  in  my  opinion,  religion  should  be  the 
**  last  thing  upon  which  you  should  treat :  for  if  you  do  agree  upon 
*^  strictness  against  the  catholics,  it  would  discourage  them  to  serve 
<<  you ;  and  if  aderwards  there  should  be  no  peace,  you  could  never 
**  expect  succours  either  from  Irelaod,  or  any  other  catholic  prince, 
"  for  they  would  brieve  you  would  abandon  them  ailer  yon  have 
<«  served  yourself.**  p.  142,  143. 
*See  the  letters  in  Charles's  worics,  142— 14S.    '^  I  may  Ihirly 
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In  the  last  summer  the  first  use  which  he    CHAP. 
hM  ^amdeof  each  successive  advantage,  was  to    ^J3w 
rehew  the  offer  of  opening  a  negociation  for  Proposal 
|)eace.    It  convinced  the  army  of  the  pacific  ^       ^* 
disposition  of  their  sovereign,  and  it  threw  on 
thef  parliament,  even  among  their  own  adher- 
ents,  the  blame  of  continuing  the  war.    At 
length,  after  the  third  message,  the  houses 
gave  a  tardy  and  reluctant  consent;  but  it  wa6 
not  before  they  had  received  from  Scotland  the 
propositions  formerly  voted  as  the  only  basis 
of  a  lasting  reconciliation,  had  approved  of  the 
amendments  suggested  by  their  allies^  and  had  ^ 

filled  up  the  blanks  with  the  specification  of 
the  act»  of  parliament  to  be  passed,  and  with 
the  names  of  the  royalists  to  be  excepted  firom 
the  amnesty.  It  was  plain  to  every  intelligent 
man  in  either  army  that  to  lay  such  a  founda- 
tion of  peace  was  in  reality  to  proclaim  perpe- 
tual hostilities  :*  but  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  consented  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  treaty  for  two  ends,  to  discover  whether  it 
was  the  resolution  of  the  houses  to  adhere 
without  any  modification  to  these  high  preten- 

'*  expect  to  be  dudden  by  thee  for  Iiaving  tuffeied  thee  to  be  vexed 

*  by  them  (Wilmot  being  already  there,  Ptercy  on  his  way,  tnd 

*  Smiex  within  a  few  days  of  taking  his  journey)  but  that  I  know 
^  then  carest  not  for  a  Uttle  trouble  to  free  me  from  great  hicon- 
;«  veiiience."    Ibid.  1^. 

*  Jottrtials,  vii.  $3.  The  very  authors  of  the  propositions  did  not 
expect  that  the  king  would  ever  submit  to  them,  fiaillie,  ii.  8.  43. 
W. 

V  2 
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sion$,  and  to  make  the  experiment,,  whether  it 
were  not  possible  to  gain  one  of  the  two  facr 
tions>  the  presbyterians  or  the  independents, 
^  or  at  least  to  widen  the  breach  between  them 
by  furnishing  new  causes  of  dissension.* 
Negocia-  At  Uxbridgc,  within  the  parliamentary 
Uxbridee  quarters,  the  commissioners  from  the  two  par* 
1645.  ties  met  each  other.  Those  from  the. parlia- 
ment had  been  commanded  to  admit  of  no  de- 
viation from  the  substance  of  the  propositions 
already  voted:  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
task  of  shewing  that  their  demands  were  con- 
formable to  reason,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
refused ;  and  to  insist  that  the  questions  of 
religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland,  should  each 
be  successively  debated  duruig  the  term  of 
three  days,  and  continued  in  rotation  till  twenty 
days  had  expired,  when,  if  no  agreement  were 
made,  the  treaty  should  terminate.  They 
demanded  that  episcopacy  should  be  abolished^ 
and  the  directory  be  substituted  in  place  of  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  that  the  cpmmand  of 
the  army  and  navy  should  be  vested  in  the  two 
houses,  and  intrusted. by  them  to  certain  com- 


*  Charles  was  now  persuaded  even  to  address  the  two  bouses  by  the 
style  of  *'  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of 
«*  England  at  Westminster,"  instead  of  *'  the  lords  and  commons  of 
•«  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,'*  which  he  had  formerly 
use4*  Journals,  ^i<  9U  He  says  he  would  not  have  done  it,  if  he 
could  have  found  two  in  the  council  to  support  him.  Works,  144. 
Evelyn^s  mem.  ii.  app.  90. 
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missioDers  of  their  own  appointment,  and  that 
the  cessation  in  Ireland  should  be  broken,  and 
hostilities  should  be  immediately  renewed. 
The  king's  commissioners  replied,  that  his 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  consent  to 
the  proposed  change  of  religious  worship,  but 
that  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  a  law  re* 
stricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  within 
the  narrowest  bounds,  granting  every  reason- 
able indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  and 
raising  on  the  church  property  the  sum  of 
£100,000  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debts :  that  on  the  subject  of  the  army  and 
navy  he  was  prepared  to  make  considerable 
concessions,  provided  the  power  of  the  sword 
were,  after  a  certain  period,  to  revert,  unim* 
paired  to  him  and  his  successors ;  and  that  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  honour,  break 
the  Irish  treaty,  which  he  had  after  mature 
deliberation  subscribed  and  ratified.  Much  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  debates  respecting  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  episcopal  and  pres- 
byterian  forms  of  church  government,  and  in 
charges  and  recriminations  as  to  the  real  authors 
of  the  distress  and  necessity  which  had  led  to 
the  cessation  in  Ireland.  On  the  twentieth 
day  nothing  had  been  concluded.  A  proposal 
to  prolong  the  negociation  was  rejected 
by  the  two  houses,  and  the  commissioners 
returned  to  London  and  Oxford.  The  royalists 
had,  however,  discovered  that  Vane,  St.  John,. 
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and  Prideaux  bad  come  to  Uxbridge  :t¥dt^>m 
miich  to  treat,  as  to  act  the  part  of  spies  an  the 
conduct  of  their  colleagues :  and  that  there 
existed  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opimoir 
between  the  two  parties,  the  presb3rteTiaiift 
seeking  the  restoration  of  royalty,  provided  it 
could  be  accomplished  with  perfect  safety  to 
themselves,  and  with  the  legal  establishment  of 
their  religious  worship,  while  the  indep^adenti 
sought  nothing  less  than  the  total  downfall  of 
the  throne,  and  the  extinction  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility.* 
Demandt  Both  parties  again  appealed  to  the  sword, 
AoU^^'  but  with  very  different  prospects  before  them; 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists  all  was  lowering  and 
gloomy,  on  that  of  the  parliament  bright  and 
cheering.  The  king  had  derived  but  little  of 
that  benefit  which  he  expected  from  the  cessa- 
Hon  in  Ireland.  He  dared  not  withdra^w  the 
bulk  of  his  army  before  he  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  insurgents :  and  they,  aware  of 
his  difficulties,  cmnbined  their  demands,  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  grant,  with  an  offer  of  aid 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  refuse.  They  de- 
manded freedom  of  religion,  the  repeal  of 
Poyning's  law,  a  parliamentary  settlement  of 
their  estates,  and  a  general  amnesty,  with  tiiis 
exception,  that  an  enquiry  should  be  instituted 


•See  Joumalfl,  vii.  16a  166.  169.  174.  18].  195.311.  831.  239. 
348—254    ClareDdoo,  U.578--600. 
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into  all  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed  not    CHAP. 

IV 

consistent  with  the  acknowledged  usages  of 
war,  and  that  the  perpetrators  should  be 
punished  according  to  their  deserts,  without 
distinction  of  party  or  religion.  It  was  the 
first  article  which  presented  the  chief  difficulty. 
The  Irish  urged  the  precedent  of  Scotland : 
they  asked  no  more  than  had  been  conceded  to 
the  covenanters  ;  they  had  certainly  as  just  a 
claim  to  the  free  exercise  of  that  worship,, 
which  had  been  the  national  worship  for  ages, 
as  the  Scots  could  have  to  the  exclusive  esta- 
blishment of  a  form  of  religion,  which  bad  not 
existed  during  an  entire  century.  But  Charles, 
in  addition  to  his  own  scruples,  feared  to  irri-^ 
tate  the  prejudices  of  his  protestant  subjects. 
He  knew  that  many  of  his  own  adherents 
would  deem  such  a  concession  an  act  of  apos* 
tacy ;  and  be  conjured  the  Irish  deputies  not 
to  solicit  that  which  must  prove  prejudicial  to 
him,  and  therefore  to  themselves:  let  them 
previously  enable  him  to  master  their  common 
enemies:  let  them  place  him  in  a  condition 
**  to  make  them  happy,"  and  he  assured  them 
on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  would  "  not 
'*  disappoint  their  just  expectations.'*^  They 
were  not,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  vague 
promises,  which  might  afterwards  be  inter- 
preted as  it  suited  the  royal  convenience :  and 

^  ClarendoD,  Iiiah  rebellion,  25. 
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Cbajrles,  to  throw  the  odium  pf  the  measure 
from  himself  on  his  Irish  counsellors^  4rBn»- 
ferred  the  nqgociation  to  Dublin,  to  be  eei^ 
nued  by  the  new  lord  lieutenant,  the  manqnete 
of  Ormond .  That  nobleman  was  at  first  kft  U> 
his  own  discretion.  He  was  then  authorised 
to  promise  the  non-execution  of  the  penal  laws 
for  the  present,  and  their  repeal  on  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity ;  and,  lastly,  to  stipulate 
for  their  immediate  repeal,  if  he  could  not 
otherwise  subdue  the  obstinacy,  or  remove  the 
jealousy  of  the  insurgents.^  The  treaty  at 
Uxbridge  had  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
monarch  the  abyss  which  yawned  before  him  : 
he  saw  ''  that  the  aim  of  his  adversaries  was  a 
**  total  subversion  of  religion  and  regal  power," 
and  he  commanded  Ormond  to  conclude  the 
peace  whatever  it  might  cost,  provided  it  should 
secure  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  Trish 
protestants,  and  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  island.® 

*  Cartels  Ormond,  ii.  App.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xviii.  iii.  cccxxxi.  He 
thus  states  his  reasons  to  the  lord  lienteDant.  **  It  being  now  oia- 
•*  uifesl  that  the  English  rebels  have,  as  for  as  in  them  lies»  gtTcn 
"  the  command  of  Ireland  to  the  Scots  (they  had  made  Lesley,  earl 
*'  of  Leven,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  English  as  well  as  Scot- 
*'*  tish  forces  inlreland)  that  their  aim  is  the  total  subversion  of  religion 
**  and  regal  power,  and  that  nothing  less  will  content  them,  or  per* 
**  chase  peace  here;  I  think  my&elf  bound  in  conscience  not  to  let 
<^  slip  the  means  of  settling  that  kingdom  (if  it  may  be)  fully  under 
<•  my  obedience,  nor  lose  that  assistance  which  I  may  hope  from  my 
'*  Irish  subjects,,  for  such  scruples  as  in  a  less  pressing  conditioii 
«»  might  reasonably  be  stuck  at  by  me.     ..  ..  ..  ,  If  the  suspension 
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•ilsMScoUand  an  unexpected  but  transient    CHAp. 
dfffifsion  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  royal 


The  earls,  afterwards  marquesses,  of  victoriaof 
Antrim  and  Montrose,  had  met  in  the  court  at  m  Scou 
Oxford.  In  abilities  Montrose  was  inferior  to  ^^' 
few,  in  ambition  to  none.  He  had  originally 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  covenanters,  but 
disdaining  to  be  commanded  by  a  subject,  had 
transferred  his  services  to  Charles,  and  aspired 
to  the  glory  of  restoring  the  ascendency  of  the 
royalists  in  Scotland.  At  first  all  his  plans 
were  .defeated  by  the  jealousy  or  wisdom  of 
Hamilton  :  but  Hamilton  gradually  sunk,  and 
Montrose  rose  in  proportion  in  the  esteem  of 
his  sovereign.^  Antrim,  his  associate,  was 
weak  and  capricious,  but  proud  of  his  imagi- 
nary consequence,  and  eager  to  engage  in  un- 
dertakings to  which  neither  his  means  nor  his 
talents  were  equal.  He  had  failed  in  his  original 

'*  of  PoiniDg's.  act  for  such  bills  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  betweea 
*'  yoa  there,  and  the  present  taking  away  of  the  penal  laws  against 
**  papists  by  a  law,  will  do  it,  I  shall  not  think  it  a  bard  baigain, 
**  so  that  frrely  and  vigorously  they  engage  themselves  in  roy  assist- 
"  ance  against  my  rebds  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  which  no 
**  conditions  can  be  too  hard,  not  being  against  conscience  or  ho- 
**  nour."    Charles's  Works,  149,  150. 

*  See  the  charges  against  Hamilton,  and  his  answers  in  Burnet's 
menioir$9  p.  250.  It  had  been  observed  that  he  always  contrived  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  Scottish  patriots,  which  cast  such  doubt 
on  his  fidelity  that  Charles  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  on  his  arrival 
at  Oxford,  Dec.  16,  1643,  and  to  be  confined  in  Peodennis  castle  in 
Cornwall,  llis  brother  Laiieric  was  taken  with  him,  but  made  his 
escape.    Clarendon,  ii«  458. 
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CHAI^.    attempt  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  and 
^ly   had  twice  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  in 


1644. 


Ulster,  and  twice  made  his  escape :  still  his 
loyalty  or  presumption  was  unsubdued,  and  he 
had  come  to  Oxford  to  make  a  third  tender  of 
his  services.  Both  Antrim  and  Montrose  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  personal  enemies  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  appointed  by  the  Scottish 
estates  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom :  and  they 
speedily  arranged  a  plan,  which  possessed  the 
double  merit  of  combining  the  interest  of  the 
king  with  the  gratification  of  private  revenge. 
Having  obtained  the  royal  commission,*®  An- 
j^yl.  trim  proceeded  to  Ulster,  raised  eleven  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  among  his  dependents, 
and  dispatched  them  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Scotland,  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
sir  Alaster  M'Donald.  Montrose,  who  in  dis- 
guise, and  with  two  attendants  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  instructed  the 
strangers  to  meet  him  in  Athol,  where  he  un- 
furled the  royal  standard,  published  his  com- 
mission for  the  king,  and  summoned  the  high- 
land cians  to  his  aid.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  covenanters  an  army  appeared  to  rise  out 

"  He  was  authorized  to  treat  with  the  confederate  catholics  for 
10,000  men  .*  if  their  demands  were  too  high,  to  raise  as  many  men 
as  he  could  and  send  them  to  the  king,  to  procure  the  loan  of  2000 
men  to  be  landed  in  Scotland,  and  to  oifer  Monroe,  the  Scotfirii 
conunander,  the  rank  of  earl  and  a  pension  of  £2000  per  annum,  if 
with  his  army  he  would  join  the  royalists.  Jan.  20,  1644.  Claren- 
don papers,  ii.  165. 
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aft  the  eacth  in  a  quarter  the  most  remote  from  CHAT, 
danger :  bat  it  Mras  an  army  better  adapted  to  ^%^ 
Ae  purpose  of  predatory  invasion  than  of  per« 
manent  warfiure*  Occasionally  it  swelled  to 
the  1 'amount  of  several  thousands:  as  often  it 
dviftdled  to  the  original  band  of  IrishmMi 
under  M'Donald.  These,  having  no  other  re* 
aonrae  than  their  courage^  faithfully  chmgto 
their  gallant  commander  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  fortune :  the  highlanders,  that  they 
might  secure  their  plunder,  frequently  left  him 
to  flee  before  the  superior  multitude  of  his 
foes. 

The  first  who  dared  to  meet  the  royalists  in 
the  field,  was  the  lord  Elcho,  whose  defeat  at 
Tippermuir  gave  to  the  victors  the  town  of 
Perth,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  military  stores  sept  i. 
and  provisions*  From  Perth  they  marched 
towards  Aberdeen :  the  lord  Burley  with  his 
army  fled  at  the  first  diarge ;  and  the  pursuers  Sept  12. 
entered  the  gates  with  the  fugitives.  The 
citizens  had  experienced  the  severity  of  Mon-* 
trose,  when  he  fought  for  the  covenant :  they 
found  that  he  was  not  less  vindictive  now  that 
he  commanded  for  the  crown.  The  pillage 
continued  four  days;  the  highlanders  disap- 
peared with  the  spoil ;  and  Argyle  approached 
with  a  superior  force.  Montrose,  followed  by 
the  enemy,  led  his  Irishmen  into  Bamfl^,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey, 
crossed  the  mountains  of  Badenoch,  marched 
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through  Athol  into  Angus,  faced  the  Scots  at 
Faivy  castle»  and  suddenly  retraced  his  steps 
into  the  north.  Argyle,  fatigued  with  this  ob^ 
stinate  and  fruitless  pursuit,  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Innerrera,  where  he  reposed  in  security 
amidst  mountains  deemed  impassable  to  «n 
army.  But  neither  the  obstacles  of  nature, 
nor  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  could  arrest 
the  impetuosity  of  Montrose.  He  penetrated 
Dec.  13.  through  defiles  choked  up  with  snow,  compelled 
his  enemy  to  save  himself  in  an  open  boat  on 
the  sea,  and  spent  seven  weeks  in  wreaking  his 
revenge  on  the  domains  and  the  clansmen  of 
the  fugitive.  Shame  and  passion  brought 
1645.  Argyle  again  into  the  field.  He  overtook  the 
Feb.  2.  plunderers  at  Innerlochy,  in  Lochabar;  but 
afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Montrose,  refused  to 
mingle  in  the  fight,  and  from  a  boat  in  the 
mid^t  of  the  lake  viewed  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  the  shock  of  the  combatants  and  the 
discomfiture  of  his  men.  The  conquerors  now 
bent  their  march  to  the  south,  and  Dundee 
must  have  yielded  to  their  repeated  assaults, 
had  not  a  more  numerous  army  approached, 
formed  of  new  levies  intermixed  with  veterans 
from  the  Scottish  forces  in  England  and  Ireland. 
April  4.  Dundee  was  saved  :  and  the  royalists  regained 
by  rapid  marches  their  fastnesses  in  the  north. 
Such  was  the  short  and  eventful  campaign  of 
Montrose.  His  victories,  exaggerated  by  re- 
ix)rt,   and   embellished   by   the  fancy  of  the 
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hearers,  cast  a  faint  and  deceitful  lustre  over  CHAP: 
the  declining  cause  of  royalty.  But  they  ren-  . ^^^ 
dered  no  other  service.  His  passage  was  that 
of  a  meteor,  scorching  every  thing  in  its  course. 
Wherever  he  appeared «  he  inflicted  the  severest 
injuries :  but  he  made  no  permanent  conquest : 
he  taught  the  covenanters  to  tremble  at  his 
name,  but  he  did  nothing  to  arrest  that  ruin 
which  menaced  the  throne  and  its  adherents.^^ 

England,  however,  was  the  real  arena  on  state  of  tii« 
which  the  conflict  was  to  be  decided,  and  in  iaEng-  ^ 
England  the  king  soon  found  himself  unable  to  '*"^ 
cope  with  his  enemies.  He  still  possessed 
about  one  third  of  the  kingdom.  From  Oxford 
he  extended  his  sway  almost  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall :  north  and 
south  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  acknowledged 
his  authority ;  and  the  royal  standard  was  still 
unfurled  in  several  towns  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties.^ But  his  army,  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  real 
command  of  prince  Rupert,  was  frittered  away 
in  a  multitude  of  petty  garrisons,  and  languish- 
ed in  a  state  of  the  most  alarming  insubordina- 
tion. The  generals  divided  into  factions,  pre- 
sumed to  disobey  the  royal  orders,  and  refused 

"  See  Ruahworth,  v.  928—932.  vi.  m      Guthry,  IC2— 183. 

Btti]lie»  iu  64, 65. 92  -95.  Clarendoo,  ii.  606.  618.  WishaTt,  67. 
110.    Journals,  Tii.  566. 

"  Rushworth,  ri.  18—22. 
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CHAP;  to  lerve  imcter  an  adversary  or  ariTalv}  tte 
^'  officers  indulged  in  every  kind  of  debanobery'l 
the  privates  lived  at  free  qimrters;  and  ^  (lie 
Ipyal  forces  made  themselves  more  terrible  ter 
their  friends  by  their  licentiousness,  than  fd 
their  enemies  by  their  vaJom*.^  Their  excesses 
provoked  new  associations  in  the  codnties  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Worces- 
ter^  known  by  the  denomination  of  clubmen; 
whose  primary  object  was  the  protection  of 
private  property,  and  the  infliction  of  summary 
vengeance  on  the  depredators  belonging  ta 
titber  army.  These  associations  were  en* 
^utaged  and  oi^ganized  by  the  neighbouridg 
gentlemen :  arms  of  every  description  wercS 
collected  for  their  use ;  and  diey  were  knowii 
to  assemble  in  numbers  of  four,  six,  and  even 
fen  thousand  men.  Confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  and  the  suggestions  of  their  leaders^ 
taught  them  to  extend  their  views :  they  invited 
the  adjoining  counties  to  follow  their  example, 
and  talked  of  putting  an  end  by  force  to  the 
unnatural  war  which  depopulated  the  country* 
But  though  diey  professed  the  strictest  neutrar 
lity  between  the  contending  parties,  their 
meetings  excited  a  well  founded  jealousy  on 


"  darendon,  ii.  604.  633.  636.  642. 661.  668.  «  Good  men  are 
^*  dO  scandarized  at  the  horrid  impiety  of  our  armies,  that  they  iriU 
^  hot  believe  that  God  can  bleis  any  came  in  such  hands.*"  Lord 
Culpeper  to  Lord  D%by.  Clarendon  papers,  iL  ISd.  Qute^aOr- 
inoDd^  iii.  S96. 399. 
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the  part  of  the  parliamentary  l^ders:  who,    CHAP, 
the  moment  it  could  be  done  without  danger,    ^  4j/ 
prenoanced    such    associations    illegal^    and 
ordered  them  to  be  suppressed  by  military 
fwce.** 

On  the  other  side  the  army  of  the  parlia-  The  army 
ment  had  been  reformed  according  to  the  or-  ^ew  ma- 
dinance.    The  members  of  both  houses  had  ^^ 
resigned  their  commissions,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  individual,  the  very  man  with  whom 
the  measure  had  originated,  lieutenant  general 
CromwelL     This  by  some  writers   has  been 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  consummate  art  of 
that  adventurer,  who  sought  to  remove  out  of 
his  way  the  men  thiat  stood  between  him  and 
the  object  of  his  ambition :  but  the  truth  is^ 


^  aarend,  ii.  €66.  Wliitdock*  Mar.  4. 11. 15.  R»hw.  vi.  S2, 
'  53«  61,  62.  Bat  the  best  account  of  the  dubmen  is  to  be  fimnd  m  a 
letter  ffom  Fairfu  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  preserved  in 
te  Journals  of  the  Lords,  vii.  184.  They  wore  white  ribbons  for  a 
dhtinctioot  prevented,  as  much  as  they  were  able^  all  hostilities  be- 
tween the  soldiers  of  the  opposite  parties^  and  drew  up  two  petitions 
in  the  same  words,  one  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the 
parliament,  praying  them  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  in  the  mean  time 
.  to  withdraw  their  respective  garrisons  out  of  the  country,  and  pledg* 
iog  themselves  to  keep  possessioa  of  the  several  forts  and  castles^and 
not  to  surrender  them  without  a  joint  commission  from  both  king^ 
and  parliament  Fairfax  observes,  that  ^  their  heads  had  either  been 
"^in  actual  service  in  the  king's  army,  or  were  known  fevouiers  of 
'^  the  party.  In  these  two  counties,  Wilts  and  Dorset,  they  are  abim- 
**  dantly  more  affected  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  parliament.  I  know 
*BOt  what  they  may  attempt.*'  Ibid.  At  length  the  two  houses  do* 
elazed  all  persons  associating  in  arms  wltiiout  authority,  traitors  to  the 
eommonwealth.    Jouraals,  vii.  649. 
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that  his  continuation  in  the  command  was 
effected  by  a  succession  of  events  which  he 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen.  He  had 
been  sent  with  Waller  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  royalists  in  the  west :  on  his  return  he 
was  ordered  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
^-oyal  cavalry  with  their  forces  under  ,the  king  ; 
and  he  then  received  a  commission  to  protect 
the  associated  counties  from  insult.  While  he 
was  employed  in  this  service,  the  term  ap- 
pointed by  the  ordinance  approached:  but 
Fairfax  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  part 
with  so  experienced  an  officer  at  such  a  crisis, 
and  the  two  houses  consented  that  he  should 
remain  forty  days  longer  with  the  army.  Be- 
fore they  expired,  the  great  battle  of  Naseby 
had  been  fought ;  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory the  ordinance  was  suspended  three  months 
in  his  favour,  and  ever  afterwards  the  same  in- 
dulgence was  reiterated  as  often  as  it  became 
necessary." 

It  was  evident  that  the  army  had  lost  nothing 
by  the  exclusion  of  members  of  parliament, 
and  the  change  in  its  organization.  The  com- 
manders were  selected  from  those  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  by  the  splen- 
dour of  their  services,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  cause;  the  new  regiments  were  formed 'of 


*•  Jounials,  Feb.  27.   May  10.  June  16.   Aug.  8.    Lords*  Joum. 
rii.  430.  536. 
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jrfivates,  who  had  served  under  Essex,  Man-    CMAt. 
Chester,  and  Waller,  and  care  was  taken  that 


HiB  majority  of  both  should  consist  of  that 
class  of  religionists  denominated  independent^^ 
These  men  were  animated  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  which  at  the  present  day  we  cannot  forih 
an  adequd,te  conception.  They  divided  their 
time  between  military  duties  and  prayer :  they 
sung  psalms  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge  : 
they  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  while 
they  were  slaying  their  enemies.  The  result 
shewed  that  fanaticism  furnished  a  more 
powerful  stimulus  than  loyalty :  the  soldiers  of 
God  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  king.^« 

Charles  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.     He  52^ 
marched  from  Oxford  at  the  head  of  ten  thou-  May  7/ 
sand  men,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were 
cavalry :  the  siege  of  Chester  was  raised  at  the 
sole  report  of  his  approach ;  and  Leicester,  an 
important  post  in  possession  of  the  parliament.  Hay  3L 
was  taken  by  storm  on  the  first  assault.     Fair- 
hx  appeared  with  his  army  before  Oxford, 
where  he  expected  to  be  admitted  by  a  party 
within  the  walls ;  but  the  intrigue  fkiled,  and 
he  received  ordws  to  proceed  in  search  of  the 

*' Essex,  Manchester,  and  Denbigh, .  reluctantly  tendered .  their 
iesi|^natioos  the  day  before  the  ordinance  passed.  The  first  died  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  (Sept.  14) :  and  the  houses  to  expreii 
•their  respect  for  his  memory,  attended  the  funeral,  and  defrayed  the 
.expense  out  of  the  public  purs^    Lords*  Journals,  jriii.  508.  533. 

VOL.   X.  ;2C      ' 
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CUAt».  king/^  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  hi^ 
*  van  overtook  the  rear  of  the  royalists  between 
Daventry  and  Harborough.  Fairfax  und  hw 
officers  hailed  with  joy  the  prospect  of  a  battle. 
They  longed  to  refute  the  bitter  taunts,  and 
sinister  predictions  of  their  opponents  in  the 
two  houses ;  to  prove  that  want  of  experience 
might  be  supplied  by  the  union  of  zeal  and 
talent;  and  to  establish  by  a  victory  .over  the 
king,  the  superiority  of  the  independent  over 
the  presbyterian  party.  Charles,  on  the  coa- 
trary,  had  sufficient  reason  to  decline  an  en- 
gagement:* His  numbers  had  been  diminished 
by  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
in  Leicester,  and  several  reinforcements  were 
still  on  their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  roundheads  the 
cavaliers  never  listened  to  the  suggestioo^.  of 
Juna  14.  prndence.  The  king  yielded  to  their  importu- 
nities : "  early  in  the  morning  his  army  was 
formed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  infantry 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  wings ; 
and  the  whole  line  gallantly  advanced,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  the  rising  grounds 


"^  Lords^  Joumalfl,  vii.  429.  43L 

'*  So  little  did  Charles  anticipate  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that 
on  the  12th  he  amused  himadf  with  hunting,  and  on  the  13th  at 
supper  time  wrote  to  secretary  Nicholas  that  he  should  march  the 
next  morning,  and  proceed  through  Landabay  and  Me!ton  to  Bd- 
voir,  but  no  further.  Before  midnight  he  had  resolyed  to  fight  Set 
his  rett«  in  Evelyn*!  memoirs,  ii.  A  pp.  97. 
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ttt'chttl'gi^tf  trtdrenttAmeitms  enemy .  ^  Prince  ilu-  GMR 
fwr  dtolftiafiaed  ^  dh  the  right.  The  enemy 
^^  fferfolf^^  hliii:  six  pSecfes  of  cannon  were 
flift^n;  ^ahd'  ireton,  tht  general  of  the  parlia- 
fewntary  feoi^se^  was  wounded,  and  for  gome 
tibi€^' a 'prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  victorsi**^ 
But' the  lessons  of  experience  had  been  thrown 
laway  upon  Rupert.  He  urged  the  pur^t 
with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  while 
be  wandered  from  the  field,  suiFeredth6-vi0- 
Icary  to  be  won  by  the  masterly  condqcfr^JcJf 
Otivter  Cromwell.  '^^  ' 

That  commahder  found  himself  opposed  to 
the  cavalry  under  sir  Marmaduke  Lan^dale, 
By^both  the  fight  was  maintained  with  obsti- 
nate valour :  but  superiority  of  numbers  enabled 
1ft)3  former  to  press  on  the  flanks  of  the  royalisib, 
who  began  to  waver,  and  at  last  turned  their 
backs' and  fled.  Cromwell  prudently  checked 
tii«  pursuit^  and  leaving  four  squadrons  to 
Wictch  the  fugitives,  directed  the  remainder  of 
hi«  force  against  the  rear  of  the  royal  inlfontry, 
l^hat  body  of  men,  only  3500  in  number;  had 
hitheito  fought  with  the  most  heroic  valour. 


**  Ireton  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  NottiDgfaamshire,  and  bred 
fo  the  law.  He  raised  a  troop  of  horee  for  the  parliament  at  the  be- 
ginmng'  of  the  war,  and  al:cepted  a  captain*s  commission  in  the 
ttew  ntodelled  army. '  At  the  request  of  the  officers,  Cromwell  Md 
^b^  laile^  Appointed  general  of  the  hone,  aad  at  Cromwell-^'ire- 
-qiKs^'li^ieMhtrastoade commissary gef^^  under  him.  Jbunifafsy 
yi!.421.    Roshwortb,  vi.  42.   ■  -      -   V       t    :  . 

X  2 
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C^P.  and  had  driven  the  enemy's  line,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  regiment,  bsjck  on  the  reserve ; 
but  this  unexpected  charge  broke  their  spirit  ; 
they  threw  down  their  arms  and  asked  fof 
quarter.  Charles,  who  had  witnessed  their 
efforts  and  their  danger,  made  every  exertion 
to  save  them;  he  collected  several  bodies  of 
horse  ;  he  put  himself  at  their  head ;  he  called 
on  them  to  follow  him ;  he  assured  them  that 
one  more  effort  would  secure  the  victory.  But 
the  appeal  was  made  in  vain.  Instead  of 
attending  to  his  prayers  and  commands,  they 
fled,  and  forced- him  to  accompany  them,  f  he 
pursuit  was  continued  with  great  slaughtei' 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Leicester;  and  one 
hundred  females,  some  of  them  ladies  of  distin-^ 
guished  rank,  were  reckoned  among  those  who 
perished  in  the  flight.  In  this  fatal  battle, 
fought  near  the  village  of  Naseby,  the  king  lost 
more  than  0000  men,  9000  stand  of  arms,  hid 
park  of  artillery,  the  baggs^e  of  the  army,  and 
with  it  his  own  cabinet,  containing  private 
papers  of  the  first  importance.  Out  of  these 
the  parliament  made  a  collection,  which  was 
published,  with  remarks,  to  prove  to  the  natipu 
the  falsehoods  of  Charles,  and  the  Justice  of 
the  war.^ 

*  For  this  battle  see  Clarendon,  ii.  655.  Rushworth  vi.  42.  and 
the  Journals,  yii.  433—436.  The  publicatioD  of  the  king^s  papvs 
has  b«en  severely  censured  by  his  friends,  and  as  warmly  defeniei 
by  tha  advocates  of  the  parliament.    H  their  contents  wwe  of  a  iMt^ 
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After  this  disastrous   battle  the   campaign    CHAP, 
presented  little  more  than  the  last  and  feeble    >.^:^ 
struggles  of  an  expiring  party.     Among  the  iteconw- 
royalists  hardly  a  man  could  be  found  who  did 
not  pronounce  the  cause  to  be  desperate  :  and^ 
if  any  made  a  shew  of  resistance,  it  was  more 
through  the  hope  of  procuring  conditions  for 
themselves,  than  of  benefiting  the  interests  of 
their  sovereign.     Charles  himself  bore  his  ibis- 
fortunes  with  an  air  of  magnanimity,  which  was^  ^ 
characterised  as  obstinacy  by  the  desponding 
minds  of  his  followers.      As  a  statesman  iier 
acknowledged  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause: 
as  a  Christian  he  professed  to  believe  that  God 
would  never  allow  rebellion  to  prosper :   but 

tute  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  latter*  I  see  not  on  what  ground  it 
could  be  expected  that  they  should  be  suppressed.  The  only  com- 
plaint which  can  reasonably  be  made,  and  which  seems  founded  in 
fact,  is  that  the  selection  of  the  papers  for  the  press  was  made  un* 
feirly.  The  contents  of  the  cabinet  were  several  days  in  posaessioiv 
d  the  officets,  and  then  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  committer 
of  the  lower  house ;  by  whose  advice  certain  papers  were  selected 
and  sent  to  the  lords,  with  a  suggestion  that  they  should  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  citizens  in  a  common  hall.  But  the  lords  required  to 
see  fbe  reooainder :  twenty-two  additional  papers  were  accordingly: 
produced:  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that  6thers 
were  still  kept  back,  because  they  had  not  yet  been  deciphered.  By 
m  order  of  the  commons  the  papers  were  afterwards  printed  with  a 
prefece  containing  certain  passages  in  them  with  the  king's  former 
protestations.  Journals,  June  23.  26.  30.  July  3.  7.  Lords,  \iu  467». 
469.)  Charles  himself  acknowledges  that  the  publication,  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  genuine  (Evelyn's  Memoirs,  App.  101.) ;  but  he  also 
maintains  that  other  papers,  which  would  have  served  to  explain 
doubtful  passages,  had  been  purposely  suppressed.  Clarendon  papers, 
li.  187.  See  Baitfie^  ii.  136. 
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c^aV.   1^  wlniietei' Iiappeii,  h6  lit  teas^'wi^uUafitiWi 
^•^   honour  an<l  cbnscience  called  oalaiiiito-BQlrifl 
his  name  should  not  descend  "to  po^rityvMi^ 
the  name  of  a  king  who  had  abandokiedirtlMB 
cause  of  God,   injured  the  rights'  of  hie  tsliCft 
cessors,    and   sacrificed  the  interests    of  "his 
Jutjs.      faithful  and  devoted  adherents.^^    From  Lei- 
testei'  ^e  retreated  to  Hereford  t  from^Herefwxl 
^  to  Haglarid  castle,  the  seat  of  the  loyal  mar^ 

quess  of  Worcester ;    and  thence  ta  Osu'dati^ 
that  he  might  more  readily  communicate  vnth 
prince  Rupert  at  Bristol.     Each  day  bro«ghf 
hito  a  repetition  of  the  most  melancholy  inteUi-r 
Jvot  17,     gence.      Leicester  had  surrendered  almost  at 
the  first  summons ;  the  forces  under  Goring; 
the  only  body  of  royalists  deserving  the  nama 
July  la     of  an  army,  were  defeated  by  Fairfax  at  Laoi^ 
July  23.     port ;  Bridgewater  hitherto  dieemed  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  capitulated  after  a  short  isiege-; 
a  chain*  of  posts  extending  from  that  town  to 
Lime  on  the  southern  coast,  cut  off  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  his  principal  resources,  firomall 
fcommunication  with  the  rest  of  the  kingd<Mn ; 
and,   what  was  still  worse,    the    dissensions 
"which  raged  among  his  officers  and  partisans 
5h  those  counties,  could  not  be  appeased  either 
ty. the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  Common 
wfe<;y,  :or:by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the 


■1  nhiOTji'^ni". « 


'  t'^C^.t.'    /;    -   ,,:.         '.V   .  - ..      ...^      .-y 
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prince  of  Wales/*    To  add  to  bis  embarras3-    CHAP, 
meats,  his  three  fortresses  in  the  north,  Carlisle,    v^^^ 
Pcmtefract,  and  Scarborough,  which  for  eighteen 
m6Qths  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
had  now  fiillen,  the  first  into  the  hands  of  the  J""«  28. 
Soots^  the  other  two  into  those  of  the  parlia-  Jjj^^'^ 
ment.     Under  this  accumulation  of  misfortunes 
many  of  his  friends,  and  among  them  Rupert 
himself^  hitherto  the  declared  advocate  of  war, 
importuned  him  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  to 
accept  the  conditions  offered  by  the  parliament,    ^uij  *^- 
He  replied  that  they  viewed  the  question  with 
the  eyes  of  mere  soldiers  and  statesnien :    but 
lie  was  a  king,  and  had  duties  to  perform,  from  , 

which  no  change  of  circumstances,  no  humai^ 
power,  could  absolve  him,  to  preserve  the 
church,  protect  his  firiendSj  and  transmit  to  his 
successors  the  lawful  rights  of  the  crown :  God 
was  bound  to  support  his  own  cause  :  he  might 
for  a  time  permit  rebels  and  traitors  to  prosper, 
but  he  would  ultimately  humble  them  before 
the  throne  of  their  sovereign."     Under  this 

**  daiendoD,  ii.  663.  et  seq.  Riuhw.  vi.  50.  55. 57.  Carte's  Or- 
moQd,  hi.  423- 

**  Clarendon,  ii.  679.  Lords*  Joumak,  vii.  667*  Only  tliree  fhyi 
before  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  (August  25)  a  letter  to  secretarf 
Nicholas,  with  an  order  to  publish  its  contents,  that  it  was  his  Gkei 
detarmination,  by  the  grace  of  God,  never,  in  any  possible  circum- 
stances, to  yield  up  the  government  of  the  church  to  pi^Hsts,  presliy- 
terians,  or  independents,  nor  to  injure  his  successors  by  lessening  the 
ecclesiastical  or  military  power  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  piedeoessors^ 
nor  to  forsake  the  defence  of  his  friends,  who  had  risked  their  lives 
and  forlyo^  in  ^^  quarrd.    Evelyn^s  inem(Nrs>  ii*  App.  104. 
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9^^'  persuasion  he  pictured  to  himself  the  wpDder&I 
things  to  be  achieved  by  the  gallantry  of  Mon- 
trose in  Scotland,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
daily  impatience  to  the  arrival  of  an  imagifia,i7 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  from  Ireland. 
But  from  such  dreams  he  was  soon  awakened 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  disaffection  in  the  po- 
pulation around  him,  and  by  the  rumoured  ajl- 
yance  of  theScots  to  besiege  thecity  of  Hereford, 
Fropoi  Cardiff  he  hastily  crossed  the  kingdom  to 

Aug.  21.  Newark.  Learning  that  the  Scottish  cavalry 
were  in  pursuit,  he  left  Newark,  burst  into  the 
associated  counties,  ravaged  the  lands  of  his 
enemies,  took  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and 
Aug.  28.  at  last  reached  in  safety  his  court  at  Oxford. 
It  was  not,  that  in  this  expedition  he  had  in 
view  any  particular  object.  His  utmost  ambi- 
tioA  was,  by  wandering  from  place  to  place«  to 
preserve  himself  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  before  the  winter :  in  that  season 
the  severity  of  the  weather  would  afford  him 
sufficient  protection,  and  he  doubt(ed  not,  ,th$tt 
against  the  spring  the  victories  of  Montrose, 
the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the  compassion 
of  his  foreign  allies,  would  enable  him  to  re- 
sume hostilities  with  a  powerful  army,  and  with 
more  flattering  prospects  of  success.** 
"  At  Oxford  Charles  heard  of  the  brilliant 


^  ClarendoD,  ii.  677.    Rusbw.  vi.  131.  Cartes  Ormond,  uiY415. 
416.  418.  420.  423.  427.    Baillie,  ii.  152. 
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action  fought  at  ||^il&yth,  near  Stirling.  Baillie,     GHAP. 
the  general  of  the  covenanters,  with  a  superior 


but  irregular  force,  had  taken  up  a  defen^ve  J^wtory  of 
position,  but  was  compelled,  if  we  may  credit  at  Kiityth. 
his  own  narrative,  to  abandon  his  plan  by  order 
of  the  committee  from  the  estates.  While  he 
prepared  to  attack^  he  was  prevented  by 
Silontrose.  His  cavalry  broke  at  the  first,  Aug.  15. 
qharge;  the  infantry  immediately  fled,  and 
QOOO  men  perished  in  a  pursuit  of  twelve 
miles.  Glasgow  and  the  neighbouring  shires 
splicited  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror :  the 
citizeps  of  Edinburgh  sent  to  him  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  condemned  for  their  adherence 
to  the  royal  cause ;  and  many  of  the  nobility, 
hastening  to  hia  standard,  accepted  commis- 
sions to  raise  forces  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign. At  this  news  the  Scottish  horse,  which  Aug.  26^ 
had  reached  Nottingham,  marched  back  to  the 
Tweed  to  protect  their  own  country ;  and  the 
king  on  the  third  day  left  Oxford  with  5000 
men,  to  drive  the  infantry  from  the  siege  of 
Hereford.  They  did  not  wait  his  arrival,  and 
he  centered  the  city  amidst  the  joyful  accla- 
mations of  the  inhabitants.^ 

•Rushworth,  vl  230.  Guthry,  194.  Baillie,  ii.  156,  157. 
This  defeat  perplexed  the  theology  of  that  leaned  man.  <*  I  confets 
"  I  a,vn  amazed,  and  cannot  see  to  my  mind's  satisfaction,  the  reasons 

*' of  the  Lord*s  dealing  with  that  land Wliat  means 

<*the  Lord,  so  far  a^n^t  the  expectation  of  the  most  clearsighted, 
•*  to  humble  us  so  low,  and  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  I  confess 
-I  know  not."    Ibid. 
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CHAP.        But  .Charles  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy" 
his  triumph.     Full  of  confidence  he  marched 


IV. 


^fB^T  ^^^^  Hereford  to  the  relief  of  Bristol :  at 
8^  10.'  Ragland  castle  he  learned  that  it  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  This  unexpected 
stroke  quite  unnerved  him.  That  a  prinfce  of 
his  family,  an  officer  whose  reputation  for 
courage  and  fidelity  was  unblemished,  should 
surrender  in  the  third  week  of  the  siege  an 
important  city,  which  he  had  promised  to  main- 
tain for  four  months,  appeared  to  him  incredi- 
ble. His  mind  was  agitated  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  He  knew  not  whether  to  attri- 
bute the  conduct  of  his  nephew  to  cowardice, 
or.  despondency,  or  disaffection ;  but  he  fore- 
saw and  lamented  its  baneful  influence  on  the 
small  remnant  of  his  followers.  In  the  anguish 
Scpti4.  of  his  mind  he  revoked  the  commission  of  the 
prince,  and  commanded  him  to  quit  the  king- 
dom :  he  instructed  the  council  to  watch  his 
conduct,  and  on  the  first  sign  of  disobedience 
to  take  him  into  custody ;  and  he  ordered  the 
arrest  of  his  friend  colonel  Legge,  and  ap- 
pointed sir  Thomas  Glenham  to  succeed  him 
as  governor  of  Oxford.  '  Tell  my  son,"  he 
adds,  ^'  that  I  shall  lesse  grieeve  to  heare  that 
"he  is  knocked  in  the  head,  than  that  he 
'*  should  doe  so  meane  an  action  as  is  the 
**  surrendering  of  Bristol!  castell  and  fort  upon 
"  the  termes  it  was."*^ 

^  Clarendon,  ii,  693*    Rushir.  vi.  66—82.    Joumali,  vi.  584. 
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The  loss  of  Bristol  was  followed  by  the  ex-    CHAP- 
tmction  "of  the  royal  party  in  Scotlancl.     At    J^!^ 
rliifephaugh,   iiear  Selkirk,  Lesley,  with  his  T>^ci 
cayalry  had  surprised  the  vigilance  of  Montrose,  SSter*  * 
'v^ose  followers  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  their 
leaicier  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  highlands.**    Sept  13. 
Thus  in  a  moment  vanished  those   brilliant 
hopes  with  which  the  king  had  consoled  him- 
self for  his  former  losses ;  but  the  activity  of 
his  enemies  allowed  him  no  leisure  to  indulge 
his  grief:  they  had  already  formed  a  lodgement 
within  the  suburbs  of  Chester,  and  threatened 
to  deprive  him  of  that,  the  only  port  by  which 
he  could  maintain  a  communication  with  Ire- 
land.    He  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  was  fol- 
lowed At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  by 
Poiatz,  a  parliamentary  officer.    It  was  thie   S«pt33. 
king's  intention  that  two  attacks,  one  from  the 
city,  the  other  from  the  country,   should  be 
simultaneously  made  on  the  camp  of  the  be- 
aegers ;  and  with  this  view  he  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  royal  cavalry  at  Routenheath,  under 
sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,    while  he  entered 
Chester  himself  with  the  remainder  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.     It  chanced  that  Pointz  medi- 
tated a  similar  attempt  with  the  aid  of  the 


Evelyn*8  memoirs,  ii^   App.  108.    The  suspicion  of  Legge^s  fidelity 
war  infased  into  the  royal  mind  by  Digfoy.    Charles  wished  him  to 
becfc^aredy  but  refused  to  believe  him  guilty  without  better  piooff. 
Ibid,  111. 
^-Rushw.  vi.  237.    Guthry,  201.    Joumab,  vi,  584. 
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Sept  23. 


besiegers,  on  the  force  under  Langdale;  and 
the  singular  position  of  the  armies  marked  the 
following  day  with  the  most  singular  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
royalists  repelled  the  troops  under  Pointz ;  but 
a  detachment  from  the  camp  restored  the 
battle,  and  forced  them  to  retire  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Here,  with  the  help  of  the  king's 
guards,  they  recovered  the  ascendency,  but 
suffered  themselves  in  the  pursuit  to  be  en- 
tangled among  lanes  and  hedges  lined  with 
infantry,  by  whom  thej^  were  thrown  into 
irremediable  disorder.  Six  hundred  troopers 
fell  in  the  action,  more  than  1000  obtained 
quarter,,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  every 
direction.  The  next  night  Charles  repaired  to 
Denbigh,  collected  the  fugitives  around  him, 
mid  skilfully  avoiding  Pointz,  hastened  to 
Bridgenorth,  where  he  was  met  by  his  nephew 
Maurice  from  the  garrison  of  Worcester.® 
The  only  confidential  counsellor  who  attended 
sherfiurn.  the  king  in  this  expedition  was  lord  Digby. 
That  nobleman,  unfortunately  for  the  interest 
of  his  sovereign,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
party ;  of  some  on  account  of  his  enmity  to 
prince  Rupert,  of  the  general  officers  because 
he  was  supposed  to  sway  the  royal  mind,  even 
in  military  matters ;  and  of  all  who  desired 
peace,  because  to  his  advice  was  attributed  the 


Sept  31. 

or  lord 
Digby  at 


»  Clarendon,  ii.  712.    Rush.  vr.  117.    Journals,  v\.  608 
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obstinacy  of  Charles  in  continuing  the  war. 
It  was  the  common  opinion  that  the  king  ought 
to  fix  his  winter  quarters  at  Worcester;  but 
Digby,  unwilling  to  be  shut  up  during  four 
months  in  a  city  of  which  the  brother  of  Ru- 
pert was  governor,  persuaded  him  to  proceed  to  ^^t-  4. 
his  usual  asylum  at  Newark.  There,  observing 
that  the  discontent  among  the  officers  increased, 
he  parted  from  his  sovereign,  but  on  an  import-  Oct.  12. 
ant  and  honourable  mission.  The  northern 
horse,  still  amounting  to  1500  men,  were  per- 
suaded by  Langdale  to  attempt  a  junction  with 
the  Scottish  hero,  Montrose,  and  to  accept  of 
Digby  as  commander-in-chief.  The  first 
achievement  of  the  new  general  was  the  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  parliamentary  infantry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster.  But  in  a 
few  days  his  own  followers  were  dispersed  by 
colonel  Copley  at  Sherburne.  They  rallied  at 
Skipton,  forced  their  way  through  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Dumfries,  but  could  no  where  meet  with  intel- 
ligence of  their  Scottish  firiends.  Returning 
to  the  borders,  they  disbanded  near  Carlisle> 
the  privates  retiring  to  their  homes,  the  officers 
transporting  themselvds  to  the  isle  of  Mah^ 
Langdale  remained  at  Douglas;  Digby  pro^ 
<;eeded  to  the  marquess  of  Ormohd  in  Ireland,* 

■  I  p^— — MMW^— 1—    I  IP  I  ■■  ■  ■   ■      I  I  11  I        11         •  I     t      >       I       ^ 

^  Ghnodon  Idit.  ii«.  714    darendon  pa[Mn,  ii.  199.    Rushw. 
▼i.  131. 
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Charlesy  during  his  rtay  tit  $Pe«vrarfc,^  Was 
made  to  feel  that,  with  his  good  fortune;  ht  bM 

retkw  to    ^^^'  ^^  authority.     His  two  nephews,  the  IdW 

Ocford.  Gerard,  and  about  twenty  other  officers,  ehtfet^ 
ed  his  chamber,  and,  in  rude  and  insulting^  lan«- 
guage,  <^harged  him  with  ingratitude  for  theAr 
services,  and  undue  partiality  for  the  traitor 
Digby.  The  king  lost  the  command  of  his 
temper,  and,  with  more  warmth  than  he  was 
known  to  have  betrayed  on  any  other  occasibti, 
bade  them  quit  his  presence  for  ever.  .They 

Oct,  ?9.  obeyed,  and  the  next  morning  they  receivcid 
passports  to  go  where  they  pleased.  But  it 
Was  now  time  for  the  king  himself  to  depart. 
The  enemy's  forces  multiplied  around  Newark, 
and  the  Scots  were  advancing  to  join  the  block^ 

Not.  3.  ade.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  stole,  with 
600  men,  to  Belvoir  castle;  thence  with  the  aid 
of  experienced  guides,  he  threaded  the  numer- 
ous posts  of  the  enemy;  and  on  the  second 
day  reached,  for  the  last  time>  the  walls  of 

Not,  6.  Oxford.  Yet  if  he  were  there  in  safety,  it  was 
owing  to  the  policy  of  the  parliament,  who 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  reduce  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  chief  asylum  of 
his  adherents.  For  this  purpose  Fairfte,  with 
the  grand  army,  sat  down  before  Exeter: 
Cromwell  had  long  ago  swept  away  the  rdytd 
garrisons  between  that  city  and  the  metropolis.'* 

^  Clarmdon,  ii.  719^123.    Ruahwi  n.  80-^.    JeilfiMi^ft7K 
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The  T^ier  will  have  frequently  remarked    CHAP 
the  king's  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  military 


aid  from  Ireland.  It  is  time  to  notice  the  in-  ^^  ^^' 
tngue  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes,  and  the  wiS^ 
causes  which  led  to  his  disappointment.  AH  '"***' 
his  efforts  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  insur- 
gents had  failed  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  who  required  as  an  indispensable 
condition  the  legal  establishment  of  their 
religion."  The  Catholics,  they  alleged,  were 
the  people  of  Ireland :  they  had  now  iiegained 
many  of  the  churches,  which  not  a  century 
before  had  been  taken  from  their  fathers ;  and 
they  could  not  in  honour  or  conscience  renign 
them  to  the  professors  of  another  religion. 
Charles  had  indulged  a  hope  that  the  lord 
lieutenant  would  devise  some  means  of  satis- 
fying their  demand  without  compromising  th^ 
character  of  his  sovereign  :^^  but  the  scruples  MUsionor 
or  caution  of  Ormond  compelled  him  to  look  ^'*™^* 
out  for  a  minister  of  a  less  timid  and  more  ac- 
commodating disposition,  and  he  soon  found 
one  in  the  lord  Herbert,  a  catholic,  and  son  to 
the  marquess  of  Worcester.  Herbert  felt  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  He 
had  lived  with  him  for  twenty  years  in  habits 
oif  intimacy ;  in  conjunction  with  his  father  lie 
bad  spent  above  £200,000  in  support  of  the 

"  RiDucciaPs  MS.  Narrative, 

"  See  the  comespoadence  in  Carte's  Ormonde  ii.  App.  X7.  xviii. 
.zx.uti.4ii.  .372.  387.401.    Charles's  Works,  155^ 
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royal  cause ;  and  both  hftd  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly avowed  their  determination  to  stand  o^ 
fall  with  the  throne.     To  him   therefore  the 
king  explained  his  difficulties,  his  views,  and 
his  wishes.     Low  as  he  was  sunk,  he  had  yet  k 
sufficient  resource  left  in  the  two  armies  in 
Ireland.      With  them  he  might*  make  head 
against  his  enemies ;  and  re-establish  his  au- 
thority.    But  unfortunately  this  powerful  and 
necessary  aid  was .  withheld  from  him  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Irish  catholics,  whose  demands 
were  such,  that  to  grant  them  publicly,  would 
be  to  forfeit  the  affection  and  support  of  all  th^ 
protestants  in  his  dominions.     He  knew  but  df 
one  way  to  elude  the  difficulty,  the  employ- 
ment of   a  secret  and  confidential  minister, 
whose  credit  with   the  catholics  would  give 
weight  to  his  assurances,  and  whose  loyalty 
would  not  refuse  to  incur  danger  or  disgrace 
for    the  benefit  of  his  sovereign.      Herbert 
cheerfully  tendered  his  services.    It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  negociate  with  the  confederated 
for  the  immediate  aid  of  an  army  of  10,000 
men ;  that  as  the  reward  of  their  vnllingness  to 
serve  the  king,  he  should  make  to  them  certain 
concessions  on  the  point  of  religion ;  that  these 
should  be  kept  secret,  as  long  as  the  disclosure 
might  be  likely  to  prejudice  the  royal  interests,' 
and  that  Charles,   in  the  case  of  discovery, 
should  beat  liberty  to  disavow  ti^e  proce^ii^ 
of  Herbert,  till  he  might  |ind  himsdtf  ill  % 
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situation  to  despise  the  complaints  and  the 
malice  of  his  enemies/" 

For  this  purpose^  Herbert,  (now  created  earl  i«45. 
of  Glamorgan,)  was  furnished,  P.  with  a  com* 
mission  to  levy  men,  to  coin  money,  and  to 
employ  the  revenues  of  the  crown  for  their 
support ;  2^.  with  a  warrant  to  grant  on  certain 
conditions  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  such  Mar.  12. 
concessions  as  it  was  not  prudent  for  the  king 
or  the  lieutenant  openly  to  make ;  3^.  with  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  ratify  what- 
ever engagements  his  envoy  might  conclude, 
even  if  they  were  contrary  to  law ;  4^.  and 
with  different  letters  for  the  pope,  the  nuncio, 
and  thd  several  princes  from  whom  subsidies 
were  expected*  But  care  was  taken  that  none 
of  these  documents  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  council.  The  commission  was  not 
sealed  in  the  usual  manner :  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  letters  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed, were  not  inserted;  and  all  the 
papers  were  in  several  respects  informal,  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  king  might  have  a  plausible 
pretext  to  deny  their  authenticity  in  the  event 
of  a  premature  disclosure.** 

Glamorgan  proceeded  on  his  chivalrous  mis-  who  con- 
sion,  and  after  many  adventures  and  escapes, 
landed  in  safety  in  Ireland.     That  he  commu- 
nicated the   substance  of  his  instructions  to 

**  Clareodon  papers,  ii.  201. 
^  See  the  authorities  in  note  (6). 

VOL.   X.  Y 
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CHAP.  Ormond,  cannot  be  doubted:  and  if  there 
\^s^  were  aught  in  his  subsequent  proceedings  of 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  remained  ignorant, 
that  ignorance  was  affected  and  voluntary.** 
At  Dublin  both  joined  in  the  negociation  with 
the  catholic  deputies :  from  Dublin  Glamorgan 
proceeded  to  Kilkenny;  where  the  supreme 
council,  satisfied  with  his  authority,  and  encou- 
raged  by  the  advice  of  Ormond,  concluded 
Aug.  f^.  with  him  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  catholics  should  enjoy  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  retain  all  churches, 
and  the  revenues  of  churches,  which  were  not 
actually  in  possession  of  the  established  clergy, 
$nd  that  in  return  they  should,  against  a  cer- 
tain day,  supply  the  king  with  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  armed  men,  and  should  devote  two 
thirds  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  his 
service  during  the  war.^ 

"  See  the  authorities  in  note  (B). 

.  *"  Dr.  Ley  bum,  who  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  Ireland  m  1647, 
tells  us  on  the  authority  of  the  nuncio  and  the  bishop,  of  Clogher, 
«<  that  my  lord  of  Worcester  (Glamorgan)  was  ready  to  justify  that 
**  be  had  exactly  followed  his  instructions,  and  particularly  that  oon* 
**  ceming  the^lord  lieutenant,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with 
*<  all  that  he  had  transacted  with  the  Irish,  of  which  he  could  pro- 
■"  duce  proof."  Birch,  Inquiry,  322,  Nor  will  any  one  doubt  it, 
.  *  who  attends  to  the  letter  of  Ormond  to  lord  Muskerry  on  the  11th 
of  August,  just  after  the  arrival  of  Glamorgan  at  Kilkenny,  iu  which, 
speaking  of  Glamorgan,  he  assured  him,  and  through  him  the  council 
of  the  confederates,  that  he  knew  "no  subject  in  England  uyoa 
*•  whose  favour  and  authority  with  his  majesty,  they  can  better  rely 
**  than  upon  his  lordship's,  nor  .  .  .  with  whom  he  (Ormond)  would 
<«  sooner  agree  for  th«  benefit  of  this  kingdom/*    (Birch,  G2.)  and 
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To  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  not  in  the  CH.\P. 
secret,  the  public  treaty  now  proceeded  with  ,^^^' 
unexpected  facility.  The  only  point  in  debate  ''^^ 
between  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  deputies, 
respected  their  demand  to  be  relieved  by  act  of 
parliament  from  all  penalties  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  divine  service  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  after,  any  other  form 
than  that  of  the  established  church.  Ormond 
was  aware  of  their  ulterior  object :  he  became 
alarmed ;  and  insisted  on  a  proviso,  that  such 
article  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  service  performed,  or  sacraments  adminis- 
tered, in  cathedral  or  parochial  churches. 
After  repeated  discussions,  two  expedients 
were  suggested ;  one,  that  in  place  of  the  dis- 
puted article  should  be  substituted  another, 
providing  that  any  concession  with  respect  to 
religion  which  the  king  might  afterwards  grant, 
should  be  considered  as  making  part  of  the 
present  treaty;  the  other,  that  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  religion  at  all,  but  that  the 
lieutenant  should  sign  a  private  engagement, 
not  to  molest  the  catholics  in  the  possession  of 
those  churches  which  they  now  held,  but  leave 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  a  free  parliament.  Nor.  ii. 

another  to  Glamorgan  himself  on  Feb.  lUh,  in  which  he  8ays» 
^  your  lordship  may  securely  go  on  in  the  way  you  have  proposed 
*'  to  yourself^  to  serve  the  king,  without  fear  of  interruption  from  me* 
**  or  so  much  as  inquiring  into  the  means  you  work  by."  Ibid.  163. 
See  also  another  letter,  of  April  6tb,  in  Leland,  iii.  283. 

Y   2 
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To  this  both  parties  assented  :  and  the  depu- 
ties returned  to  Kilkenny  to  submit  the  result 
of  the  conferences  to  the  judgment  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly.^ 

But  before  this  the  secret  treaty  with  Gla- 
morgan, which  had  been  concealed  from  all 
but  the  leading  members  of  the  council,  had  by 
accident  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parlia- 
Oct.  17.  ment.  About  the  middle  of  October^  the  titu- 
lar archbishop  of  Tuam  was  slain  in  a  skirmish 
between  two  parties  of  Scots  and  Irish  near 
Sligo :  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  prelate  were 
found  duplicates  of  the  whole  negociation.  The 
discovery  was  kept  secret;  but  at  Christmas 
drmond  received  a  copy  of  these  important 
papers  from  a  friend,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  originals  had  been  for  some  weeks  in  pos- 
session of  the  committee  of  both  nations  in 
London.  It  was  evident  that  to  save  the  royal  re- 
putation some  decisive  measure  must  be  inune- 
.  diately  taken.  A  council  was  called :  Digby 
complained  of  the  presumption  of  Glamorgan 
in  negociating  the  treaty  without  authority  from 
the  sovereign,  or  the  participation  of  the  lord 
lieutenant:  and  that  nobleman  was  ordered 
into  close  custody  in  the  castle,  under  a  charge 
of  suspicion  of  high  treason.  The  council  dis- 
patched an  account  of  these  proceedings  to 
Charles ;  and  Digby,  who  had  considered  him- 
self as  confidential  minister,  and  looked,  on  the 

^  Compare  Carte,  i.  548.  with  Belling^,  Vindiciae,  IL  13. 
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concealment  which  had  been  practised  towards    CHAP, 
him  as  a  personal  affront,  expressed  his  senti- 


ments with  a  warmth  and  freedom  not  the 
most  grateful  to  the  royal  feelings.* 

The  unfortunate  monarch  was  still  at  Oxford  i>rty 
devising  new  plans,  and  indulging  new  hopes,  among^tbe 
The  dissensions  among   his  adversaries   had  ^JjJ^ 
assumed  a  character  of  violence  and  importance  rians. 
which  they  had  never  before  borne.  The  Scots, 
irritated  by  the  systematic  opposition  of  the 
independents,  and  affected  delays  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  founding  the  justice  of  their  claim 
on  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  confirmed 
by  the  oaths  of  the  two  nations,  insisted  on 
the  legal  establishment  of  presbyterianism,  and 
the  exclusive  prohibition  of  every  other  form 
of  worship.    They  still  ruled  in  the  synod  of 
divines:    they  were    seconded  by  the  great 
body  of  the  ministers  in  the  capital,  and  by  a 
numerous  party  among  the  citizens ;  and  they 
confidently  called  for  the  aid  of  the  majority  in 
the  two  houses,  as  of  their  brethren  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion.   But  their  opponents,  men 
of  powerful  intellect  and  invindble  spirit,  were 

*  RnshworA,  vi.  339,  340.  Caite*i  Orttond,  iii.  4)9-^440. 
**  You  do  not  bdieve^**  writes  Hyde  to  lecietary  If  ichoias,  *'  that  no^ 
**  lord  Digby  knew  of  my  lord  Glamorgan's  commission  and  negocia- 
**  fioD  in  Ireland.  I  am  confident  he  did  not;  for  he  shewed  me  tiife 
"  copies  of  letters  which  he  had  written  to  the  king  upon  it,  which 
*'  ought  not  in  good  manners  to  have  been  written ;  and  I  believe 
"  Will  not  be  foigiven  to  him«  by  those  for  wbos6  service  they  wei:e 
*'  written.**    Clarendon  papers,  ii.  346. 
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CHAP,  supported  by  the  swords  and  the  n?erits  qf  a 
^  !^^  conquering  army.  Cromwell,  from  the  field 
of  Naseby,  had  written  to  express  his  hope, 
that  the  men  who  had  achieved  so  glorious 
a  victory,  might  be  allowed  to  serve  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
Fairfax,  in  his  dispatches,  continually  pleaded 
in  favour  of  toleration.  Seldon  and  Whitelock 
warned  their  colleagues  to  beware  how  they 
erected  among  them  the  tyranny  of  a  presby- 
terian  kirk ;  and  many  in  the  two  houses  be- 
gan to  maintain  that  Christ  had  established  no 
particular  form  of  church  government,  but  had 
left  it  to  be  settled  under  convenient  limitations 
by  the  authority  of  the  state.^  Nor  were  their 
altercations  confined  to  religious  matters.  The 
decline  of  the  royal  cause  had  elevated  the 
hopes  of  the  English  leaders.  They  no  longer 
disguised  their  jealousy  of  the  projects  of  their 
Scottish  allies ;  they  accused  them  of  invading 
the  sovereignty  of  England  by  placing  garrisons 
in  Belfast,  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  com- 
plained that  their  army  served  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  plunder  the  defenceless  inha- 
bitants. The  Scots  haughtily .  replied,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  was  necessary 
for  their  own  safety;  and  that,  if  disorders 
had  occasionally  been  committed  by  the  sol- 

»  BaUlie,  iu  111.  161. 169. 183.  Ruahw.  vi.  46.  85.  Whitdock, 
69. 172.    Jouroals,  viL  434, 476, 620. 
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diers,  the  blame  ought  to  attach  to  the  negligence 
or  parsimony  of  those,  who  had  failed  in  sup- 
plying the  subsidies  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  treaty.  The  English  commissioners  remon- 
strated with  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the 
Scottish  with  that  of  England ;  the  charges 
were  reciprocally  made  and  repelled  in  tones  of 
asperity  and  defiance;  and  the  occurrences  of 
each  day  seemed  to  announce  a  speedy  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  Hitherto  their  an- 
cient animosities  had  been  lulled  asleep  by  the 
conviction  of  their  mutual  dependence ;  the  re- 
moval of  the  common  danger  called  them  again 
into  activity.** 

To  a  mind  like  that  of  Charles,  eager  to  mul-  Charles 
tiply  experiments,  and  prone  to  believe  impro-  to  n^- 
babilities,  the  hostile  position  of  these  parties  ^J^*®''^^ 
opened    a    new  field  for  intrigue.      He  per- 
suaded himself  that  by  gaining    either,    he 
should  be   enabled    to    destroy  both."      He 
therefore  tempted  the  independents  with  pro- 
mises of  ample  rewards  and  unlimited  tolera- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  employed  Montrevil, 
the  French  envoy,  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
the  Scots,  who  offered  to  give  him  an  asylum 


«  Journals,  vii.  573.  619.  640—643.  653.  668.  689.  697. 703. 
viii  27.  97.    BaUlie,  ii.  161»  162.  166. 171. 185. 188. 

^'  ^  I  am  not  without  hope  that  1  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the 
^  pre8b3rterians  or  independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  the 
^  one  the  other,  that  1  shall  be  really  king  again.**  Cartels  Ormond» 
ill.  452. 
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in  their  army>  and  to  declare  in  his  favour,  if 
he  would  assent  to  the  three  demands  made 
during  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge.     Charles  listen- 
ed to  both,  but  gave  in  his  own  judgment  the  pre- 
ference to  the  independents,  who  asked  only  foi; 
toleration,  while  the  Scots  sought  to  force  their 
own  creed  on  the  consciences  of  others :  nor  did 
he  seem  to  comprehend  the  important  fact,  that 
the  latter  were  willing  at  least  to  accept  him 
for  their  king,  while  the  former  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  entire  subversion  of  his  throne.**  . 
Dec.  5.        From  Oxford  he  had  sent  several  messages 
*  to  the  parliament,  by  one  of  which  he  demanded 
passports  for  commissioners,  or  free  and  safe 
access  for  himself.     To  all  a  refusal  was  re- 
turned, on  the  ground  that  he  had  employed 
Dec.  26.    the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  former  treaties 
^1646^*    to  tempt  the  fideUty  of  the  commissioners,  and 
JaQ.  15.    that  it  was  unsafe  to  indulge  him  with  more 
Jan  26.'    facilities  for  conducting  similar  intrigues*    De-r 
cency,  however,  required  that  in  return  the  two 
bouses  should  make  their  proposals ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  submit  to  him  certain  articles  for 
his  immediate  and  unqualified  approval  or  re« 
jectioii.    The  Scot»  contended  in  favour  of  the 
three  former  propositions :  but  their  opponents 
introduced  several  important  alterations,  for 
the  twofold  purpose,  first  of  spinning  out  the 
debates,  tilt  the  king  should  be  surrounded  in 

^  Claieodon  papers,  ii.  209—21 1.    BaiUie,  ii.  188. 
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Oxford,  and  secondly  of  making  such  additions,    CHAP, 
to  the  severity  of  the  terms,  as  might  ensure 
their  rejection.** 

Under  these  circumstances  Montrevil  admo^ 
nished  him  that  he  had  not  a  day  to  spare ; 
that  the  independents  sought  to  deceive  him  to 
his  own  ruin :  that  his  only  resource  was  to 
accept  of  the  conditions  offered  by  the  Scots ; 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  his  persuasion 
respecting  the  origin  of  episcopacy,  he  might, 
in  his  present  distress,  conscientiously  assent 
to  the  demand  respecting  presby terianism ; 
because  it  did  not  require  him  to  introduce  a 
form  of  worship  which  was  not  already  esta* 
blished,  but  merely  to  allow  that  to  remain 
which  he  had  not  the  power  to  remove.  Such, 
according  to  his  instructions,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  queen  regent  of  France,  and  such  was 
the  prayer  of  his  own  consort,  Henrietta  Maria* 
But  no  argument  could  shake  the  royal  reso* 
lution.**  He  returned  a  firm  but  temperate 
refusal,  and  renewed  his  request  for  a  personal 
conference  at  Westminster.  The  message  was 
conveyed  in  terms  as  energetic  as  language 
could  supply,  but  it  arrived  at  a  most  unpro- 


«  CImrleft*!  Works,  548-550.  Journals,  viii,  31.  45.  53.  72. 
Bftillie^  il.  144. 173. 177.  184.  190. 

**  Clareadon  papen,  ii.  211—214.  -^  Let  not  my  enemieB  flatter 
**  themselves  so  with  their  good  successes.  Without  pretending  to 
*' prophecy,  I  will  fortel  their  ruin,  except  they  agree  with  me, 
*'  however  it  shall  please  God  to  dispose  of  me.** 
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pitious  moment,  the  very  day  on  which  the 


committee  of  both  kingdoms  thought  proper 
to  communicate  to  the  two  houses  the  papers 
respecting  the  treaty  between  Glamorgan  and 
the  catholics  of  Ireland.  Amidst  the  ferment 
and  exasperation. produced  by  the  disclosure, 
the  king's  letter  was  suffered  to  remain  un- 
noticed.*^ 
Bedis-  .  The  publication  of  these  important  doeu- 
Glamor-  ments  imposed  on  Charles  the  necessity  of 
«^^  ^g  vindicating  his  conduct  to  his  protestant  sub- 
jects ;  a  task  of  no  very  easy  execution,  had 
he  not  availed  himself  of  the  permission  which 
he  had  formerly  extorted  from  the  attachment 
of  Glamorgan.  In  an  additional  message  to 
the  two  houses,  he  protested  that  he  had 
never  given  to  that  nobleman  any  other  com- 
mission than  to  enlist  soldiers,  nor  authorized 
him  to  treat  on  any  subject  without  the  privity 
of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  that  he  disavowed  all 
his  proceedings  and  engagements  with  the 
catholics. of  Ireland;  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  privy  council  in  Dublin  to  proceed  against 
him  for  his  presumption  according  to  law.^ 
That  council,  however,  or  at  least  the  lord 
lieutenant,  was  in  possession  of  a  document 
unknown  to  the  parliament,  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  by  which   Charles  had  engaged  to 

^  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  213.    Journals,  Jan.  16.    Ck>mmona,  it. 
Jan.  16.    Charles's  works,  551.    Baillie,  iL  185. 
^  Journal5,  viii.  132.    Charles's  Works,  $55, 
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confirm  whatever  Glamorgan  should  promise 
in  the  royal  name.  On  this  account,  in  his 
answer  to  Ormond,  he  was  compelled  to  shift 
his  ground,  and  to  assert  that  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  any  such  warrant ;  that  it  was  indeed 
possible  he  might  have  furnished  the  earl  with 
some  credential  to  the  Irish  catholics ;  but  that 
if  he  did,  it  was  only  with  an  understanding, 
that  it  should  not  be  employed  without  the 
knowledge  and  the  approbation  of  the  lord 
lieutenant.  Whoever  considers  the  evasive 
tendency  of  these  answers,  will  find  in  them 
abundant  proof  of  Glamorgan's  pretensions.*^ 

That  nobleman  had  already  recovered  his  who  yet 
liberty.    To  prepare  against  subsequent  con-  concludes 

•^  ^      *  ^  *"  a  peace  in 

tmgencies,  and  to  leave  the  king  what  he  termed  Ireland. 
"  a  starting  hole,"  he  had  been  careful  to  sub- 
join to  his  treaty  a  secret  article  called  a  de- 
feasance, stipulating  that  the  sovereign  should 
be  no  further  bound  than  he  himself  might 
think  proper,  after  he  had  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  the  catholics  in  his  favour;  but  that  Gla- 
morgan should  conceal  this  release  from  the 
royal  knowledge,  till  he  had  made  every  exer- 
tion in  his  power  to  procure  the  execution  of 
the  treaty.'"  This  extraordinary  instrument 
he  now  produced  in  his  own  vindication ;  the 

^  Carte,  iii.  445—448. 

^  Compare  Carte,  L  551,  with  Belling,  Vindicise,  17.  Neither  of 
these  writers  gives  us  a  full  copy  of  the  defeasance.  Belling  says  it 
was  this  which  procured  Glamorgan's  discharge  from  prison. 
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council  ordered  -him  to  be  discharged   upon 


bail  for  his  appearance  when  it  might  be  re* 
j«i.'22.  quired ;  atid  he  hastened,  under  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  resume  his  nego- 
ciation  with  the  catholics  at  Kilkenny.  He 
found  the  general  assembly  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  clergy,  with  their  adherents, 
opposed  the  adoption  of  any  peace,  in  which 
the  establishment  of  the  catholic  worship  was 
not  openly  recognized ;  and  their  arguments 
were  strengthened  by  the  recent  imprisonment 
of  Glamorgan,  and  the  secret  influence  of  the 
papal  nuncio  Rinuccini>  archbishop  and  prince 
of  Fermo,  who  had  lately  landed  in  Ireland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  council 
and  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale,  strenu- 
ously recommended  the  adoption  of  one  of  the 
two  expedients  which  have  been  previously 
mentioned,  as  offering  sufficient  security  for 
the  church,  and  the  only  means  of  uniting  the 
protestant  royalists  in  the  same  cause  with  the 
catholics.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  nuncio  the 
decision  was  postponed  to  the  month  of  May ; 
but  Glamorgan  did  not  forget  the  necessities 
of  his  sovereign ;  he  obtained  an  immediate 
aid  of  six  thousand  men,  and  the  promise  of  a 
considerable  reinforcement,  and  proceeded  to 
Waterford  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Chester.  There,  while  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  transports,  he  received  the 
news  of  the  public  disavowal  of  his  authority 
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by  the  king.  But  this  gave  him  little  uneasi-  chap. 
ness :  he  attributed  it  to  the  real  cause,  the 
danger  with  which  Charles  was  threatened ; 
and  he  had  been  already  instructed  **  to  make 
"  no  other  account  of  such  declarations,  than 
''  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  help  his 
"  master  and  set  him  free/'*^  In  a  short  time 
the  more  ungrateful  intelligence  arrived  that 
Chester  had  surrendered :  the  fall  of  Chester 
was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  royal 
amjy  in  Cornwall,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Hopton ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  unable  to 
remain  there  with  safety,  fled  first  to  Scilly 
and  thence  to  Jersey.  There  remained  not  a 
spot  on  the  English  coast  where  the  Irish  aux- 
iliaries could  be  landed  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  Glamorgan  dispersed  his  army.  Three 
hundred  men  accompanied  the  lord  Digby  to 
form  a  guard  for  the  prince :  a  more  consider- 
able body  proceeded  to  Scotland  in  aid  of 
Montrose ;  and  the  remainder  returned  to  their 
former  quarters.*^ 

•Birch,  189, 

*Had  Glamorgan's  intended  anuy  of  10,000  men  land^  in 
England,  the  war  would  probably  have  assamed  a  most  sanguinary 
character.  An  ordinance  had  passed  the  houses,  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  any  Irbhman,  or  any  papist  bom  in  Ireland ;  that 
they  should  be  excepted  out  of  al)  capitulations ;  and  that  whenever 
they  were  taken,  they  should  forthwith  be  put  to  death.  (Rushw. 
▼•  729.  Oct.  24, 1644.)  By  the  navy  this  was  vigorously  executed. 
The  Irish  sailors  were  invariably  bound  back  to  back,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  At  land  we  read  of  twelve  Irish  soldiers  bein^  hanged 
by  the  pacliamentarians,  for  whom  prince  Rupert  hanged  twelve  of  ' 
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In  the  mean  while  the  king  continued  to 
consume  his^  time  in  unavailing  negociations 
King  pro-  with  the  parliament,  the  Scots,  and  the  inde- 
^^nri  pendents.  l\  He  had  been  persuaded  that 
^"^^^y*  that  there  were  many  individuals  of  consider- 
able influence  both  in  the  city  and  the  two  houses, 
who  anxiously  wished  for  such  an  accommoda- 
tion as  might  heal  the  wounds  of  the  country  ; 
that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ruling  party  im- 
posed silence  on  them  for  the  present;  but 
that^  were  he  in  London,  they  would  joyfully 
rally  around  him,  and  by  their  number  and 
union  compel  his  adversaries  to  lower  their  pre- 
1646.  tensions.  This  it  was  that  induced  him  to 
solicit  a  personal  conference  at  Westminster. 
He  now  repeated  the  proposal,  and,  to  make  it 
worth  acceptance,  offered  to  grant  full  toleration 
to  every  class  of  protestant  dissenters,  to  yield  to 
the  parliament  the  command  of  the  army  during 
seven  years,  and  to  make  over  to  them  the  next 
nomination  of  the  lord  admiral,  the  judges,  and 
the  officers  of  state.  The  insulting  silence 
with  which  this  message  was  treated,  did  not 

his  prisoners.  (Glaiendon,  ii.  623.)  After  the  victory  of  Naiseby, 
Fairfax  referred  the  task  to  the  two  houses.  He  had  not,  he  wrote, 
time  to  inquire  who  were  Irish  and  who  were,  not,  but.  had  sent  all 
the  prisoners  to  London,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  law* 
(Joomals,  vii.  433.)  These  was  some  motion  made  in  the  commoat 
to  enforce  the  ordinance  for  hanging  the  Irish,  (July  28.) ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  dropt.  The  Scots,  however,  having  taken  aboat 
lOQ  Irish  pri8one;r8  in  their  victory  at  Philiphaugh,  shot  them  all 
without  mercy.    3aillie^  ii.    Journals,  vii«584 
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deter  him  from  a  third  attempt.      He  asked    CH\P. 
whether,  if  he  were  to  disband  his  forces,  dis-    y-^,^^ 
mantle  his  garrisons,  and  return  to  his  usual    Mar,  23. 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parliament, 
they,  on  their  part,  would  pass  their  word  for 
the  preservation  of  his  honour,   person,  and 
estate,  and  allow  his  adherents  to  live  without 
molestation  on  their  own  property.     Even  this 
proposal  could  not  provoke  an  answer.     It  was 
plain  that  his  enemies  dared  not  trust  their  ad- 
herents in  the  royal  presence ;  and,  fearing  that 
he  might  privately  make  his  way  into  the  city,    Mar.3U 
they  published  an  ordinance,  that  if  the  king 
came  within  the  lines  of  communication,  the 
officer  of  the  guard  should  conduct  him  to  St. 
James's,  imprison  his  followers,  and  allow  of  no 
access  to  his  person;    and  at  the  same  time 
they  gave  notice  by  proclamation  that  all  ca- 
tholics, and  all  persons  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  king's  service,   should  depart  within  six 
days,   under  the  penalty  of  being  proceeded 
against    as  spies  according  to  martial  law.*^ 
2^.    The  refusal  of  Charles  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  presbyterianism  in  England, 
had  disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  Scots. 
But  policy  had  greater  influence  than  fanati-  Montreva 
cism ;  the  possession  of  the  royal  person  would  w^tib^ 
give  them  an  invaluable  advantage  over  their  ^^^ 


'■  Cbarles*8  Works,  656,  557.    Rushworth,  vi.  249.    Joumak, 
March  »U  1646.    Carte's  Ormond,  iiL  452. 
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CHAP,  enemies  among  the  English  leaders ;  and  they 
^^^  agreed  with  the  French  envoy  to  offer/  on  cer- 
tain conditions,'  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  Montrevil  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where  the  king  put  into  his  hands  an  engage- 
ment, to  take  with  him  no  other  persons  than 
his  two  nephews,  and  Mn  Ashburnham;  to 
satisfy  the  Scots  in  their  demands  respecting 
civil  matters ;  and,  in  point  of  religion,  to  listen 
to  the  instructions  of  their  ministers,  and  then 
to  make  every  concession  which  his  conscience 
would  permit.  In  return  the  envoy  pledged  to 
him  the  word  of  the  king  and  the  regent  of 
France,^  that  the  Scots  should  receive  him  as 
their  natural  sovereign,  should  offer  no  violence 
to  his  honour  or  conscience,  should  protect  his 
servants  and  followers,**  and  should  join  their 
forces  and  endeavours  with  his  to  procure  "  a 
happy  and  well  grounded  peace,"  Thence 
Montrevil  hastened  to  the  Scottish  camp  before 
Newark ;  but  he  soon  found  to  his  surprise  and 
regret,  that  he  was  a  most  unwelcome  visitor. 


^  It  may  be  asked,  what  aecurity  this  could  give  the  king.  The 
answer  is.  that  when  the  Scots,  by  their  agent  Murray,  in  Paris,  pro- 
posed a  secret  treaty  and  reconcilintion  with  Charles,  it  was  agreed, 
**  that  the  crown  of  France  should  engage,  as  well  that  the  Scots 
**  should  perform  all  that  they  should  promise,  as  that  the  king  should 
**  make  good  whatsoever^  should  be  undertaken  by  him,  or  by  the 
^*  queen  in  his  behaUl'*    Clarendon,  ii.  750. 

*•  This  clause  was  insetted  merely  to  save  the  king*s  honour^  lie 
engaged  himself  in  writing  not  to  take  any  advantage  pf  it.  Claren- 
don papers,  ii.  220. 
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The  cQimnissioners  of  the  estates  with  the    CHA^* 
army,  differed  in  opinion  from  those  in  London ;    .^^^ 
deputies  from  both  bodies  met  in  consultation 
at  Royston :  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  send 
a  party  of  cavalry  as  far  as  Bosworth  on  the 
road  to  Oxford,  who  should  conduct  the  king 
to  their  quarters  if  he  came  alone,  and,  as  it 
were,  unexpectedly.    Though  Montrevil  com- 
municated this  determination  to  Charles,  he 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  Scots  to  recommend 
the  measure.      It  might  indeed  be  adopted, 
when  every  other  resource  had  failed,  for  it    ' 
promised  personal  security.     But  this,  he  as- 
sured him,  was  all.     If  the  king  expected  any 
thing  more,  he  would  in&Uibly  have  to  lament 
his  disappointment.^ 

3**.  Ashbumham  was  the  person  employed  Asbboni. 
to  treat  through  sir  Henry  Vane  with  the  inde-  the  ind** 
pendents.    What  the  king  asked  from  them,  P^ndenu. 
was  to  facilitate   his    access    to    parliament. 
Ample  rewards  were  held  out  to  the  generals 
(probably  Fairfax  or  Cromwell)  to  Vane  him- 
self, and  to  his  friends ;  and  an  assurance  was 
given,    that    if  the  establishment  of  presby- 
terianism  were  still,  made  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  peace,  the  king  would  join  his  forces 
with  theirs    **  to   root  out  of   the    kingdom 

**  See  Montrevirs  dispatches  among  the  Clarendon  papers,  il  211 
- — 622.  It  appears  to  me  that  Clarendon  himself  must  have  over- 
looked  some  passages  in  these  dispatches.  See  the  accomit  in  his 
history,  iii.  16. 

VOL.  X.  Z 
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^AP.    ^' that  tyraanical  gov^mment/'^    Tiiat  Ghaiies 
placed  some  reliance  on  the  promises  of  Yaxte 


is  certain ;  what  were  the  views  of  that  popolar 
leader  in  this  hazardous  cortrespondence,  is  m* 
known.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
he  sought  to  detain  the  king  in  Oxford,  till  his 
friends,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  should  bring  up 
the  army  from  Cornwall ;  to  amuse  the  royal 
bird,  till  the  fowlers  had  enclosed  him  in  the 

QMiteti^  Oxford  during  the  war  had  been  rendered  mie 
^Sl^^  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  On 
three  sides  the  waters  of  the  Isis  and  the 
Charwell,  spread  over  the  adjoining  country, 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  considerable  distance,  aiid 
on  the  north  the  city  was  covered  with  a  sue- 
cession  of  works,  erected  by  the  most  skilful 
engineers.  With  a  garrison  of  5000  men,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  stores  and  proViiuons, 
Charles  might  have  protracted  his  fate  ibr 
several  months :  yet  the  result  of  a  sieged  mXist 
have  been  his  captivity.  He  possessed  no 
army ;  he  had  no  prospect  of  assistance  ih>m 
without ;  and  within  famine  would  in  the  end 
April  25.    compel  him  to  surrender.       He  waited    till 


^  <<  Be  very  confident  (he  writes  to  V^ne)  that  all  things  shall 
^  be  perfonned  according  to  my  promise.  By  all  that  is  good  I  oon- 
**jnte  you  to  dispatch  that  courtesy  for  me  with  all  speed,  or  it 
«<  will  be  too  late,  I  shall  perish  befoie  I  recem  the  fipuita  of  it.** 
March  2.  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  227. 
^  Baillie,  ii.  199, 2^.  203<  '  Ciarendon  papen,  ii.  2^6,    . 
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Mtoif  jteMMce  had  fcfiM4r*ed,  4ft  ym< :  Sffeea    QHAA 
ke  Jieard  that  Fairfax'with  the.ady««ced^i;9{(fd  ^^J^w 
lad  already  reached   Aodover,   iie   SQik^aq 
odoael  Rakisborough,  the  coiniiuaMier  of  th^ 
blockading  force,  to  take  him  ^xxd&(  his  prpt^M^ 
tioD,  and  conduct  him  to  London ;   and.o]^  tbft 
reftisal  of  thatofficerj  he  left  Oxfocd;  at  m^i  April  37. . 
night,  in  the  compwy  of  Ashbumhain,  m^  D^i 
Hudson^  a  alergymaiv  well  acquainted  with;  t)}^ 
country.    Charles  was  disguised  as  a  serva^tj 
and  followed  his  pretended  master.    They  pro- 
ceeded through  Henley  and  Brentford  to  Harrpw; 
OQ  the  hill:  but  the  time. which  they  spent  oft    "   ' 
the  road,  proved  either  that  the  king  was  stilj 
vundeoided  what  course  to  takci  or  that  he  eX'^ 
pected  igtoommunication  from  his  partisans  i^ 
the  capital*    At  last  he  turned  in  Uie  directios^ 
of  St.  Albans;    and»  avoiding  .that  town,  has^ 
tened  through  bye  ways  as  far  as  Harborpughj^  April  28. 
Here  again,  he  was  disappointed*    He  coul4 
leajqi  no  tidings  of  any  party  of  cavalry,  frq^^ 
the  Soottish  camp,  or  of  any  messenger^om^tl^ 
Fi^ra<^ »envoy.  Hud$i>p  pri^ceedod  to  ,Jf ewjgd^^ 
the  kiog  with.AshburijJiamj  crossing  by  StfL)|V7 
l<M!d,  fottod  a  tempor^ary  asylum  at  XljqwphQljRid     .  ^ , . 
in    Norfolkshire.      Thence  on  the  arrival  of  April  da 
Hudson,   they  proceeded  to  the  lodgings  of 
Montrev)l«  at  Southwell,  by  w|iom  the  fugitive  Hay  ft, 
menareh  wasintroduoed  ta^dli&Mirl  of  JLeisei^; 
and  <he'  bffi6ers  of  hiS^  itdT:     Though  they" 
affected  the  utmost  surprise,  they  treated  him 

r  2 
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with  th6  respect  due  to  their  sovereign:  but 
when  Charles,  as  an  experiment,  undertook  to 
give  the  word  to  the  guard,  Leven  interrupted 
him,  saying :  "  I  am  the  older  soldier,  sir : 
**  your  majesty  had  better  leave  that  office  to 
"  me,*'^ 
The  loyai-  For  ten  days  the  public  mind  in  the  capital 
l^mthe  ^^d  ^^^^  agitated  by  the  most  contradictory 
contest  rumours:  the  moment  the  place  of  the  kings 
fetreat  was  ascertained,  both  presbyterians 
and  independents  united  in  condemning  the 
perfidy  of  their  northern  allies.  Menaces  of 
immediate  hostilities  were  heard:  Poyntz 
received  orders  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
tScots  with  5000  horse ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Fairfax  should  follow  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army.  But  the  Scottish  leaders, 
anxioiis  to  avoid  a  rupture,  and  yet  unwilling 
to  surrender  the  royal  prize,  broke  up  their 
camp  before  INewark,  and  retired  with  preci- 
pitation to  Newcastle.  Thence  by  dint  of 
protestations  and  denials  they  gradually  suc- 
ceeded   in    allaying    the    ferment."    Charles 

«  Ruahwortb,  ^.jQS^y  267.  276.  aaietidon.  Hist.  iii.  22. ;  pa- 
.     pen,  iu  228.  ^' 

^  Chiles,  soon  a£ler  Montievil  had  left  Oxford,  informed  Qnnoiid 
of  his  intention  to  join  the  Scots,  who  had  promised  to  aid  him 
against  his  enemies.  This  letter,  which  was  pubtished  by  Ormoody 
revived  every  former  chaige  against  the  Scots.  To  get  rid  of  it 
tiieir  commnabners  solemnly  declazed  to  the  parliament  that  the 
asaertioB  in  the  letter  was  **  a  damnable  untniUu**  Journals^  viiL 
^64«    the  fdct  is,  siicb  promises  liad  been  made  and  reteaotedr 
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contributed  his  share,  by  repeating  his  desire    CHAF. 
of  an  accommodation,  and  requesting  the  two    yj^^ 
houses  to  send  him  the  propositions  of  peace ; 
and^  as  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  he  dis* 
patched  a  circular  order    to    his  officers  to 
surrender  the  few  fortresses  which  still  main- 
tained his  cause.    The  war  was  at  an  end : 
and  to  the  praise  of  the  conquerors  it  must 
be  recorded,  that  they  did  not  stain  their  lau- 
rels with  blood.     The  last  remnants  of  the 
royal  army  obtained  honourable  terms  from 
the  generosity  of  Fairfax ;  easy  compositions 
for  the  redemption  of  their  estates  were  held 
out  to  the  great  majority  of  the  royalists ;  and 
the  policy  of  the  measure  was  proved  by  the 
number  of  those  who  hastened  to  profit  by  the 
indulgence,  and  thus  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  few,  who*  still  thought  it  possible  to 
conjure  up  another  army  in  defence  of  the 
captive  monarch.^ 

While  the  two  houses,   secure  of  victory.  King  dis- 
debated  at  their  leisure  the  propositions  to  be  HeSSJ^ 
submitted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  king,  the  sotu 
Scots  employed  the  interval  in  attempts  to 

'•Journals, viii.  309. S29,  360.  374.  476.  BailUe,  li.  207.  209. 
Bish.  vi  2S0— 297.  The  last  who  sabmitted  to  take  down  the 
lOyal  standard,  was  the  marquess  of  Worcester.  He  was  compelled 
to  travel  at  the  age  of  eighty,  from  Ragland  castle  to  London,  but 
died  immediatdy  alter  his  arrivaL  As  his  estate  was  under  seques- 
tiatkm»  theloidiordefedasumtobeadyanced  for  the  expenses  of 
his  iuQsml.  Journals,  nu.  498. 616.  Soe  note  (C)  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 
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convprt  Kim  to  the  presbyterian  creed*  tot 
this  purpose,  Henderson,  the  most  celebrated 
of  their  ministers,  repaired  from  London  io 
Newcastle.  The  king,  according  to  his  prd^ 
mise,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  his  new 
instructor;  and  an  interesting  cimtroversy  fe- 
specting  the  divine  institution  of  ej>iscopacy  and 
presbyteracy,  was  maintained  with  no  con- 
temptible display  of  skill  between  the  two 
polemics.  Whether  Charles  composed  with'- 
out  the  help  of  a  theological  monitor  the 
papers,  which  on  this  occasion  he  produced, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted:  but  the  author, 
whoever  he  were,  proved  himself  a  match,  if 
not  more  than  a  match,  for  his  veteran  oppo- 
nent.*^   The  Scottish  leaders,  however,  came 


^  ■  *^  The  followiDg  was  the  chief  point  in  dispute :  Each  had  i|Ueg^ 
texts  of  scripture  in  support  of  his  fiivourite  opinion,  and  each  ex* 
pfauned  those  texts  in  an  opposite  meaning.     It  was  oeftainif  as 
unreasonable  that  Charles  should  submit  his  judgment  to  Haidenoo, 
as  that  HendereoD  should  submit  his  to  that  of  Charles,    The  king, 
therefore,  asked  who  was  to  be  judge  between  them.    The  divine 
'^ replied,  that  scripture  could  oidy  be  expkiaed  by  scripture^  wiiidkb 
in  the  opinion  of  the  mooarcb,  was  leaving  the  matter  undecided. 
He  maintained  that  antiquity  was  the  judge.    The  church  govern- 
ment established  by  the  apostles  must  have  been  consonant  to  the 
meaning  of  the  scripture.    Now,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  history, 
.  ^find  episcopacy  established :  whence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  e|pii- 
^QOjpacy  was  the  form  established  by  the  apostles.    Henderson  did 
not  allow  the  inference.    The  church  of  the  Jews  had  fallen  into 
idolaUy  during  the  short  ]d»edce  of  Moses  on  the  mount,  theUairtii 
'kChiistmi^t  have  fallen  into  error  in  a  short  tiflwaOtt- the  ^pii 
^pf.the^kpostlei*    H^  the  Gontrovessy  end^d  by  the  yi^aeas.aiid 
death  of  the  divine.    See  Charleses  works,  ^5--90w       "  "        '^  ^ 
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with  political  arguments  to  the  aid  of  their 
champion.  They  assured  the  king  that  his 
restoration  to  the  royal  authority,  or  his  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  throne,  depended 
on  his  present  choice.  Let  him  take  the  co- 
venant, and  concur  in  the  establishment  of  the 
directory,  and  the  Scottish  nation  to  a  man, 
the  English,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
independents,  would  declare  in  his  favour. 
His  conformity  in  that  point  alone  would  in- 
duce them  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their 
other  demands,  to  replace  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  to  compel  the  opposite 
fsiction  to  submit.  Should  he  refuse,  he  must 
attribute  the  consequences  to  himself.  He 
had  received  sufficient  warning;  they  had 
taken  the  covenant,  and  must  discharge  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  country. 

It  was  believed  then,  it  has  often  been  Motiw  of 
repeated  since,  that  the  king's  refusal  origi-  Wicon* 
nated  in  the  wilfulness  and  obstinacy  of  his 
temper;  and  that  his  repeated  appeals  to  his 
omscience  were  mere  pretexts  to  disguise  his 
design  of  replunging  the  nation  into  the  hor- 
rors, from  which  it  had  so  recently  emerged. 
But  this  supposition  is  completely  refuted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  secret  correspondence 
with  his  queen  and  her  council  in  France.  He 
appears  to  have  divided  his  objections  into 
two  classes,  political  and  religious.  1^.  It 
was,  he  alleged,  an  age  in  which  mankind 
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were  governed  from  the  pulpit:  whence  it 
became  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  a 
sovereign,  to  determine  to  whose  care  that 
powerful  engine  should  be  intrusted.  The 
principles  of  presbyterianism  were  anti-mo-> 
narchical :  its  ministers  openly  advocated  the 
lawfulness  of  rebellion;  and  if  they  were 
made  the  sole  dispensers  of  public  instruction, 
he  and  his  successors  might  be  kings  in  name, 
but  they  would  be  slaves  in  effect.  The  wisest 
of  those  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  since 
the  days  of  Solomon,  had  given  his  sanction 
to  the  maxim  ''no  bishop  no  king:"  and  his 
own  history  furnished  a  melancholy  confirma- 
tion of  the  sagacity  of  his  father.  2^,  The 
origin  of  episcopacy  was  a  theological  ques- 
tion, which  he  had  made  it  his  business  to 
study.  He  was  convinced  that  the  institution 
was  derived  from  Christ,  and  that  he  could 
not  in  conscience  commute  it  for  another  form 
of  church  government  devised  by  man.  He 
had  found  episcopacy  in  the  church  at  his 
accession ;  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  it  in  all 
its  rights;  and  he  was  bound  to  leave  it  in 
existence  at  his  death.  Once,  indeed,  to 
please  the  two  houses,  he  had  betrayed  his 
conscience  by  assenting  to  the  death  of  Straf- 
ford: the  punishment  of  that  transgression 
still  lay  heavy  on  his  head ;  but  should  he,  to 
please  them  again,  betray  it  once  more,  he 
would  prove  himself  a  most  incorrigible  sin- 
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ner,  aod  deserve  the  curse  both  of  God  and 
raan.^^ 

The  king  had  reached  Newark  in  May;  it  He  again 
was  August  before  the  propositions  of  peace  ^^°J  * 
were  submitted    to    his  consideration.    The  confer- 
same  in  substance  with  those  of  the  preceding  ^^' 
year,  they  had  yet  been  aggravated  by  new 
restraints,  and  a  more  numerous  list  of  pro- 
scriptions.    On  the  tenth  day,  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  time  allotted   to  the  commissioners, 
Charles  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  return  an  unqualified  assent  to  proposals  of 
such  immense  importance;    that  without  ex<- 
planation  he  could  not  comprehend  how  much 
of  the  ancient  constitution  it  was  meant  to. 
preserve,  how  much  to  take  away;   that  a 
personal  conference  was  necessary  for  both 
parties,  in  order  to  remove  doubts,  weigh  rea- 
sons, and  come  to  a  perfect  understanding: 
and  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  his  intention 
to  repair  to  Westminster,  whenever  the  two 
houses  and  the  Scottish  commissioners  would 
assure  him,  that  he  might  reside  there  with 
freedom,  honour,  and  safety.^ 

This  message,  which  was  deemed  evasive,  Negock- 
and  therefore  unsatisfactory,  filled  the  inde- 
pendents with   joy,  the    presbyterians  with 

'*  For  aU  these  particulani)  see  the  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  343, 
248.  266. 260.  263. 265.  274.  277.  295.  Baillie,  ii.  208.  209.  214. 
218.219.236.241.242.243.249. 

•»  Journals,  viiL  423. 447.  460.  • 
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sorrow.  The  former  disguised  no  longer  tteir 
wish  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  either  to  setup 
in  his  place  his  son  the  duke  of  York,  whom 
the  surrender  of  Oxford  had  delivered  into 
their  hands ;  or,  which  to  many  seemed  pre* 
ferable,  to  substitute  a  republican  for  a  monar^ 
chical  form  of  government.  The  Scottish  com- 
missioners sought  to  allay  the  ferment,  by 
Ai^.  u.  diverting  the  attention  of  the  houses.  They 
expressed  their  readiness  not  only  to  concur  in 
such  measures  as  the  obstinacy  of  the  king 
should  make  necessary,  but  on  the  receipt  of  a 
compensation  for  their  past  services,  to  with- 
draw their  army  into  their  own  country.  The 
offer  was  cheerfully  accepted;  a  committee 
assembled  to  balance  the  accounts  between  the 
nations ;  many  charges  on  both  sides  were  dis- 
puted and  disallowed;  and  at  last  the  Scots 
agreed  to  accept  £400,000  in  lieu  of  all  de- 
mands, of  which  one  half  should  be  paid  before 
they  left  England,  the  othjer  after  their  arrival 
in  Scotland.^ 


•  Journals,  Yui.  461. 486.  BaiUie»  ii.  222, 223.  225.  267.  Rnh. 
vi*  322—336.  To  procure  the  money,  a  new  loan  waa  raised  in  the 
following  manner:  Every  snhscriber  to  former  loans  on  the  faith  of 
parliament,  who  had  yet  received  neither  principal  nor  interest,  was 
allowed  to  subscribe  the  same  sum  to  the  present  loan,  and,  in  return 
both  sums  with  interest  were  to  be  secured  to  him  on  the  grand  ezeiae, 
and  the  sale  of  the  bishop's  lands. '  For  the  ktter  purpose,  thne 
ordinances  were  passed,  one  disabling  all  persons  from  holding  the 
plaee^  assuming  the  name^  and  exercising  the  jurisdietioa  of  ardi« 
bishops,  or  bishops  within  the  realm,  and  vesting  all  the  lands  be- 
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n^t  tll)i '  'toMni^iit  an  unexpected  tote  of  the  OiAt^. 
QWd?  houses,  gave  birth  to  a  controversy  unpre-  v-i.^^^ 
eid^tited  in  history.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Sept.2L 
l%fat  of  disposing  of  the  king  belonged  to  the 
parliament  of  England.  The  Scots  hastened 
to  remonstrate.  To  dispose  of  the  king  was 
an  ambignotis  term ;  they  would  assume  that 
it  tneatit  to  determine  where  he  should  reside, 
until  harmony  was  restored  between  him  and  -  -^ 
ids  people.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  he  was  king  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
land ^  that  each  nation  had  an  interest  in  the 
royal  person;  both  had  beeii  parties  in  the 
war ;  both  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  respect- 
ing the  result.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
contended  that  the  Scots  were  not  parties  but 
auxiliiiries,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  ex- 
ecute thfe  orders  of  those  whose  bread  they  ate, 
arid  whose  money  they  received.  Scotland 
was  certainly  an  independent  kingdom.  But 
its  r^hts  were  confined  within  its  own  limits : 
it  could  not  claim,  it  should  not  exercise,  any 
authority  within  the  boundaries  of  England. 
This  altercation  threatened  to  dissolve  the 
onion  between  the  kingdoms.  Conferences 
were  repeatedly  held.    The  Scots  published  Oct  i. 

Imigiog  to  aicbblihops  and  bishops  in  certain  tniatees,  for  tbetue  of 
the  nation  (Journals,  515.) »  another  aecuring  thedebts  of  subacriUra 
on  these  lands  (ibid.  520.)  and  a  thiid  appointing  peraons  to  make 
liootFaats  of  ade,  and  receive  -titemoncy,    >Foiimali  of  .Comnoaa* 
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their  speeches :  the  commons  ordered  the  books 
to  be  seized,  and  the  printers  to  be  imprisoned'; 

Oct.  7.  and  each  party  obstinately  refused  either  to  ad^ 
mit  the  pretensions  of  its  opponents,  or  even  to 
yield  to  a  compromise.  But  that  which  most 
strongly  marked  the  sense  of  the  parliament,  ¥^a6 

Oct  13.  a  vote  providing  money  for  the  payment  of  the 
army  during  the  next  six  months :  a  very  iu* 
telligible  hint  of  their  determination  to  main- 
tain their  claim  by  force  of  arms,  if  it  were  in- 
vaded by  the  presumption  of  their  allies.^ 

Expedients      This  extraordinary  dispute,  the  difficulty  of 

SySetog.  ^®i^^&  2^  immediate  loan,  and  the  previous 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  Scot39 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  two  houses  during 
the  remainder  of  the  yean  Charles  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  reflect  on  the  fate  which  threat*^ 

Sep.ao.  ened  him.  His  constancy  seemed  to  relax; 
he  consulted  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury; and  successively  proposed  several  un- 
satisfactory expedients,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  combine  the  toleration  of  episcopacy 
with  the  temporary,  or  partial  establishment  of 
presbyterianism.      The   lords  voted    that  he 

Dec.  12.    should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Newmarket : 

Dec.  24. .  but  the  commons  refused  their  consent ;  and 
ultimately  both  houses  fixed  on  Holmby,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Northampton.    No  notice  was  taken 


«  journals,  498.  534.    Commons,  Oct  7. 13.  14. 16.    Rwh.  vi. 
329—373.    Baillie,ii.246. 
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af  the  security  which  he  had  demanded  for  his    CSHAP. 
honour  and  freedom,  but  a  promise  was  given    v^p,^ 
that  respect  should  be  had  to  the  safety  of  his     1647. 
person  in  the  defence  of  the  true  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  two  kingdoms,  according  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant.     This  rote 
was  communicated  to  the  Scottish   commis- 
sioners at  Newcastle,  who  replied  that  they  jan.  12. 
awaited  the  commands  of  their  own  parlia- 
ment.^ 

In  Scotland  the  situation  of  the  king  had  Scots  de- 
been  the  subject  of  many  keen  and  animated  Jp^o  tt^ 
debates.     In  the  parliament  his  friends  were  P^jjf' 
active  and  persevering ;  and  their  efforts  elicit-    Dec  16. 
ed  a  resolution,  that  the  commissioners  in  Lon- 
don should  urge  with  all  their  influence,  his 
request  of  a  personal  conference.     Cheered  by 
this  partial  success,  they  proposed  a  vote  ex- 
pressive  of  their  determination,  to    support, 
under  all  circumstances,  his  right  to  the  English 
throne.     But  at  this  moment  arrived  the  votes 
of  the  two  houses  for  his  removal  to  Holmby : 
the  current  of  Scottish  loyalty  was  instantly 
checked ;  and  the  fear  of  a  rupture  between  the 
nations  induced  the  estates  to  observe  a  solemn 
fast,  that  they  might  deserve  the  blessing  of 
heaven,  and  to  consult  the  commissioners  of 


**  ClArendoii  papers,  ii.  265.  268.  276.    Journals,  622. 635.  648. 
ttl.    CommoDs*  Joonials,  Dec.  24. 
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GBJUPk  tbeJaric/  that  4;h6y  mi^t  proceei^  witlr  a:Bale 
\gr^^  conscience.  The  answer  was  such  asmigltt 
haye  been  expected  from  the  bigotry  of  the 
age :  that  it  was  unlawful  to  assist  in  the  reslQ^ 
ration  of  a  prince^  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  fiM 
his  refusal  of  the  propositions  respecting 
religion  and  the  covenant.  A  resolution  iraa 
now  voted  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Holmby, 
or  some  other  of  his  houses  near  London,  to  v^ 
main  there  till  he  had  assented  tct  the  propotin 
tions  of  peace :  and  all  that  his  friends  could 
obtain  was  an  amendment  more  expressive  <«ef 
their  fears  than  of  their  hopes,  that  na  iBJui7 
or  violence  should  be  offered  to  his  person,*  so 
obstacle  be  opposed  to  the  legitimate  succes- 
sion of  his  children,  and  no  alteration  made  isk 
1647.  the  existing  government  of  the  kii^oms^  Tkia 
Jan.  25.  addition  was  cheerfully  lulopted  .b|^  the  Eng^ 
lish  house  of  lords :  the  commons  diddiot  jvouoh-* 
safe  to  honour  it  with  their  botiGe.  The  .fimt 
payment  of  £100,000  had  idready  beaunade 
at    Northallerton:    the    Scots;    aooordingtrto 

Jan.  2.     agreement,  evacuated  Newcastle;  and^  the'ptp^ 

Jan.  90.  liamentary  commissioners^  without  any  otlMr 
ceremMy/  took  charge  of  the  rojral  ^pM^ouu 

Feb.  8.  Fouv  days  later  the  Scots  received  the  Becond 
sum^  of  >  £l3(K),0QP';i  their  am^  xepastedlth^ 
bteder  Biie^foetweiai  the  two  Idngdomsi^^Bnl 

Feb.  IS.    the  captive  monarch;  under  a  strong  guard; tiut 
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with'  erery  demonstration  of  fespeet,  i^^tcn*  CSIAP. 
dticted  to  his  new  prison  at  Holmby*^  »  *^ 
^iThe  royalists,  *  ever  since  the  kings  ti^tto 
Newark,  had  viewed  with  anxiety  and  terror 
tiie  cool  calculating  policy  of  the  Scots.  The 
result  converted  their  suspicions  into  certitude : 
they  hesitated  not  to  accuse  them  of  falsehood 
and  perfidy,  and  to  charge  them  with  haviixg 
allured  the  king  to  their  army  by  deceitful  pro- 
mises, that,  Judas-like,  they  might  barter  him 
for  money  wjth  his  enemies.  Insinuations  so 
inyorious  to  the  character  of  the  nation  onght 
not  to-  he  Ughtly  admitted.  That  fanaticism 
and  self-^interest  had  dteeled  the  breasts  of  the 
covenanters  against  the  more  generous  impulses 
of  loyalty  and  compassion,  may  indeed  be 
granted  :  but  more  than  this  cannot  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  from  any  proof  furnished  by  Ins- 
t9ry«  r.  The  dispatches  of  Montrevil  make  it 
evident,  that  the  verbal  engagement  of  the 
commissioners  at  'London  was  disavowed  by  tho 
ednuaissioners  with  the  army  before  Newark; 
that  the  king  was  officially  informed  tbtt  it 
would  never  he  carried  finto>  executioa;.aod 
that,  if  he  afterwards- sought  an  asylum  anuHig 
the  Scots,  he  was  not  drawn  tlutherby  tk^ 
promises^  but  driven  by  necessity  ^d  <ksp«i/^I 
i^. '  If  the  delivery  of  the  royhl  peir'Bon,  omtr 
nected  a&it  wal^  with  the  i»:6iptjDfj£SOCU0Qfti 

'  *"  Joonials,  Tiii.  686.68^.  695.  699^  71^    C^ommbbs,  J^   i25, 
36, 27.    BailUe,  iu  353.   Rush,  vu  390—398.  Wbit«lock,  232. 
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CHAP,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  sale,  it  ought  to  be 
^s^^J^  remembered,  that  the  accounts  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  adjusted  in  the  beginning 
of  September ;  that  for  four  months  afterwards 
:  the  Scots  never  ceased  to  negociate  in  favour 
of  Charles ;  nor  did  they  resign  the  care  of  his 
person,  till  the  votes  of  the  English  parliament 
compelled  them  to  make  the  choice  between 
compliance  or  war.  It  may  be,  that  in  form- 
ing their  decision  their  personal  interest  was 
not  forgotten :  but  there  was  another  considera- 
tion which  had  no  small  weight  even  with  the 
friends  of  the  monarch.  It  was  urged  that  by 
t  suffering  the  king  to  reside  at  Holmby,  they 
would  do  away  the  last  pretext  for  keeping  on 
foot  the  army  under  the  comn(iand  of  Fairfax ; 
the  dissolution  of  that  army  would  annihilate 
the  influence  of  the  independents,  and  give  an 
undisputed  ascendancy  to  the  presbyterians,  the 
first  the  declared  enemies,  the  others  the  avowed 
advocates  of  Scotland,  of  the  kirk,  and  of  the 
king ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  must  be, 
that  the  two  parliaments  would  be  left  at  liberty 
to  arrange  in  conformity  with  the  covenant, 
both  the  establishment  of  religion  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  throne.^ 

^  See  the*  declarations  of  Argyle  in  Laing,  iii.  560.;  and  of  Uie 
Scottish  commissioner,    to  the  English    parliament,  Journals^   ix. 

•  594.  69S,    **  Stapleton  and  Hollis,  and  some  others  of  the  eleven 
^  members*  had  been  the  main  persuaders  of  us  to  remove  out  of 

•  ^  England,  and  leave  the  king  to  them,  upon  assurance,  which  was 
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Charles  was  not  yet  weaned  from  the  expec- 
tation of  succour  from  Ireland.  At  Newcastle 
he  had  consoled  the  hours  of  his  captivity  with  He  still 
dreams  of  the  mighty  eliorts  for  his  deliver-  from  ire- 
ance,  which  would  be  made  by  Ormond,  and  ^^^ 
Glamorgan,  and  the  council  at  Kilkenny.  To 
the  first  of  these  he  forwarded  two  messages, 
one  openly  through  Laneric,  the  Scottish  se- 
cretary, the  other  clandestinely  through  lord 
Digby,  who  proceeded  to  Dublin  from  France. 
By  the  first  Ormond  received  a  positive  com- 
mand to  break  off  the  treaty  with  the  catholics ; 
by  the  second  he  was  told  to  adhere  to  his  for- 
mer instructions,  and  to  obey  no  order  which 
was  not  transmitted  to  him  by  the  queen  or 
the  prince.  His  letter  to  Glamorgan  proves  July  20.^ 
more  clearly  the  distress  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  and  the  confidence  which  he  reposed 
in  the  exertions  of  that  nobleman.  "  If,"  he 
writes,  "  you  can  raise  a  large  sum  of  money 
"  by  pawning  my  kingdoms  for  that  purpose, 
"  I  am  content  you  should  do  it ;  and  if  I 
**  recover  them,  I  will  fully  repay  that  money. 
"  And  tell  the  nuncio«  that  if  once  I  can  come 
"  into  his  and  your  hands,  which  ought  to  be 
**  extremely  wish'd  for  by  you  both,  as  well 
''  for  the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all 

*-  most  likely,  that  this  was  the  only  means  to  get  that  evil  army 
**  dishan<)ed,  the  king  and  peace  settled  according  iO'  our  minds  ; 
**  hut  their  bent  execution  of  this  real  intention  has  undone  them, 
*"  and  all,  till  God  provide  a  reinedy/*    fiaiUie,  ii.  257. 

VOL.  X,  2    A 
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''  the  rest,  as  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it. 
''  And  if  I  do  not  say  this  from  ray  heart,  or 
**  if  in  any  future  time  I  fail  you  in  this,  may 
*^  God  never  restore  me  to  my  kingdoms  in 
"  this  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  happiness  in 
**  the  next,  to  which  I  hope  this  tribulation 
**  will  conduct  me  at  last,  after  I  have  satisfied 
"  my  obligations  to  my  friends,  to  none  of 
*•  whom  am  I  so  much  obliged  as  to  yourself, 
**  whose  merits  towards  me  exceed  all  expres- 
"  sions  that  can  be  used  by 

"  Your  constant  friend, 

-  CHARLES  R;** 
But  is  dis-       gut  religion  was  the  rock  on  which  the  royal 

July  29/  hopes  were  destined  to  split.  The  persever- 
ance of  the  supreme  council  at  Kilkenny  pre- 
vailed in  appearance  over  the  intrigues  of  the 
nuncio,  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  The 
peace  was  reciprocally  signed  :  it  was  publish- 
ed with  more  than  usual  parade  in  the  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Kilkenny  :  but  at  the  same  time  a 

Aiig.  6.  national  synod  at  Waterford  not  only  condemned 
it  as  contrary  to  the  oath  of  association,  but 

^  Birch,  Inquiry,  245.  I  may  here  mention  that  Glamoxgao, 
vhen  he  was  marquess  of  Worcester,  published  *•  A  Century  of 
*'  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  such  InventioQB/*  &c.  which  ilome 
pronounces  **  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and  impu»- 
"  sibilities,  enough  to  shew  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
^*  man.**  If  the  reader  peruse  Mr.  Partington's  recent  edition  of 
this  treatise,  he  will  probably  conclude  that  the  historian  had  never 
seen  it,  or  that  be  was  utuible  to  compr^end  it. 
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on  that  ground  excommunicated  its  authors, 
fiiutors.  and  abettors  as  guilty  of  perjury.    The 
struggle  between  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  peace  was  soon  terminated.    The  men 
of  Ulster  under  Owen  O'Nial,  proud  of  their 
recent  victory  (they  had  almost  annihilated  the 
Scottish  army  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ben- 
burb,)    espoused    the  cause    of  the  clergy : 
Preston,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  Lein- 
ster,  after  some  hesitation,   declared  also  in 
their  favour :  the  members  of  the  old  council 
who  had  subscribed  the  treaty,  were  imprisoned, 
and  a  new  council  was  established,  consisting 
of  eight  laymen  and  four  clergymen,  with  the 
nuncio  at  their  head.     Under  their  direction 
the  two  armies  marched  to  besiege  Dublin :  it 
was  saved  by  the  prudence  of  Ormond,  who 
had  wasted  the  neighbouring  country,  and  by 
the  habits  of  jealousy  and  dissension  which 
prevented  any  cordial  co-operation  between 
0*Nial  and  Preston,  the  one  of  Irish,  the  other 
of  English  descent.     Ormond,   however,  de- 
spaired of  preserving  the  capital  against  their 
repeated  attempts :  and  the  important  question 
for  his  decision  was,  whether  he  should  surren- 
der it  to  them,  or  to  parliament.     The  one 
savoured  of  perfidy  to  his  religion,  the  other 
of  treachery  to  his  sovereign.     He  preferred    oct.  14. 
the  latter.    The  first  answer  to  his  offer  he  was 
induced  to  reject  as  derogatory  from  his  honour : 
a  second  negociation  followed ;  and  fie  at  last 
2  A  2 
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consented    to   resign   to   the   parliament    the 
sword,  the  emblem  of  his  office,  the  castle  of 

Feb*22  '^^^'^'^»  ^^d  ^^^  ^^^  fortresses  held  by  his 
troops,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  a  grant  of  security  for  his  person,  and 
the  restoration  of  his  lands,  which  had  been 
sequestrated.  This  agreement  was  performed ; 
Ormond  came  to  England,  and  the  king's 
hope  of  assistance  from  Ireland  was  once  more 
disappointed.^ 

?.i'!?!l"*  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  the  reformation  of  religion.  From 
the  directory  for  public  worship,  the  synod 
and  the  houses  proceeded  to  the  government 
of  the  church.  They  divided  the  kingdom 
into  provinces,  the  provinces  into  classes,  and 
tlie  classes  into  presbyteries  or  elderships ;  and 
established  by  successive  votes  a  regular  gra- 
dation of  authority  among  these  new  judica^ 
tories,  which  amounted,  if  we  may  believe  the 
ordinance,  to  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand.  But 
neither  of  the  great  religious  parties  was  satis- 
fied. V.  The  independents  strongly  objected 
to  the  intolerance  of  the  presbyterian  scheme  :^^ 

«  Journals^  viii.  519.  622.  ix.  29. 32. 35.  The  reader  will  fiad  aa 
accurate  account  of  the  Dumerous  and  cotnplieated  negociations 
respecting  Ireland  in  Birch,  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  142^261. 

^  Undef  the  general  name  of  independents,  I  include,  for  coo- 
▼enience,  all  the  different  sects  enumerated  at  the  time  by  £dwar»{s 
in  his  Gangrsena, — ^independents^  brownists,  millenaries,  aottno* 
mians,  anabaptists,    arminians,   libertines,  lamilists,   enthusiasts. 
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and  though  willing  that  it  should  be  protected    CHAP, 
and  countenanced  by  the  state,  they  claimed    s^^.^^ 
a  right  to  form,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences,  separate  congregations  for 
themselves.    Their  complaints  were  received  Discontent 
with    a  willing  ear  by  the  two  houses,   the  depend-' 
members  of  which  (so  we  are  told  by  a  Scottish  ^^ 
divine   who  attended  the   assembly  at  West- 
minster,) might  be  divided  into  four  classes : 
the  presbyterians  who,  in  number  and  influence 
surpassed  any  one  of  the  other  three :  the  in- 
dependents, who,  if  few  in  number,  were  yet 
distinguished  by  the  superior  talents  and  in- 
dustry of  their  leaders ;    the    lawyers, .  who 
looked  with  jealousy  on  any  attempt  to  erect 
an  ecclesiastical    power   independent   of  the 
legislature ;  and  the  men  of  irreligious  habits, 
who  dreaded  the  stern  and  scrutinizing  disci- 
pline of  a  presbyterian   kirk.    The  two  last 
occasionally  served  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  others,  and  by  joining  with 
the  independents,  to  arrest  the  zeal,  and  neu- 
tralize the  votes  of  the  presbyterians.     With     1644. 
-their  aid,  Cromwell,  as  the  organ  of  the  dis-    ^*^p*-  *^ 
contented  religionists,    obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "  grand  committee  for  accommoda- 
**  tion,'*  which  sat  four  months,  and  concluded 

seekers,  peifectists,  socinians»  arianists  antitrinitarians,  anti  scrip- 
turists,  and  sceptics.  Neal^s  Puritans,  chap  xvii.  I  observe  that 
some  of  them  maintained  that  toleration  was  due  even  to  catholics. 
BaiUie  repeatedly  notices  it  with  feelings  of  horror,  ii.  17. 18.  43. 61. 
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nothing.  Its  professed  object  was  to  reconcile 
the  two  parties,  by  inducing  the  presbyterians 
to  recede  from  their  lofty  pretensions,  and  the 
independents  to  relax  something  of  their  secta- 
rian obstinacy.  Both  were  equally  inflexible. 
The  fonner  would  admit  of  no  innovation  in 
the  powers  which  Christ,  according  to  their 
creed,  had  bestowed  on  the  presbytery;  the 
latter,  rather  than  conform,  expressed  their 
readiness  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  law,  or 
to  seek  some  other  clime,  where  the  enjoyment 
of  civil,  was  combined  with  that  of  religious 
freedom.^* 
And  of  the  2®.  The  discontent  of  the  presbyterians  arose 
riani.  from  a  very  different  source.  They  complained 
that  the  parliament  sacrilegiously  usurped  that 
jurisdiction  which  Christ  had  vested  exclusive- 
ly in  his  church.  The  assembly  contended, 
that  **  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
'*  committed  to  the  officers  of  the  church,  by 
'*  virtue  whereof,  they  have  power  respectively 
*'  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  the  kingdom 
''  of  heaven  against  the  impenitent  by  cen- 
''  sures,  and  to  open  it  to  the  penitent  by  ab- 
**  solution."  These  claims  of  the  divines  were 
zealously  supported  by  their  brethren  in  par- 
liament, and  as  fiercely  opposed  by  all  who 
were  not  of  their  communion.  The  divines 
claimed  for  the  presbyteries  the  right  of  in- 

''  Baillie,  i.  400.420.  431.  ii.  11.  33.  37. 42.  57.  63. 66.  71. 
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quiring  into  the  private  lives  of  individuals,  and 
of  suspending  the  unworthy  from  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  parliament  ^^^• 
refused  the  first,  and  confined  the  second 
to  cases  of  public  scandal;  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  power  of  judging  what 
offences  should  be  deemed  scandalous ;  the 
parliament  defined  the  particular  offences,  and 
appointed  civil  commissioners  in  each  province, 
to  whom  the  presbyteries  should  refer  every 
case  not  previously  enumerated ;  they  allowed 
of  no  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to 
the  civil  magistrate ;  the  parliament  empowered 
all  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  to  ap- 
peal to  either  of  the  two  houses  J'^  This  pro- 
fane mutilation  of  the  divine  right  of  the  presby- 
teries excited  the  alarm  and  execration  of  every 
orthodox  believer.  When  the  ordinance  for 
carrying  the  new  plan  into  execution  was  in  pro- 
gress through  the  commons,  the  ministers 
generally  determined  not  to  act  under  its  pro- 
visions. The  citizens  of  London,  who  petitioned 
against  it,  were  indeed  silenced  by  a  vote  that 
they  had  violated  the  privileges  of  the  house  : 
but  the  Scottish  commissioners  came  to  their  aid  Mar.  26. 
with  a  demand,  that  religion  should  be  regu- 
lated to  ihe  satisfaction  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
assembly  of  divines  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
that  they  could  not  in  conscience  submit  to  an 

"  Journals,  vii,  460.    Comnior.s,  Sept.  25.  Oct,  10.  Mar.  5, 
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imperfectand  antiscriptural  formof  ecclesiastical 
government.  To  the  Scots  a  civil  but  unmeaning 
answer  was  returned  :  as  to  the  assembly,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  remonstrance  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  that  nine  questions  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  divines,  respecting  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  divine  right  to  which  they  pre- 
tended. These  questions  had  been  prepared  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Selden  and  Whitelock,  osten- 
sibly for  the  sake  of  information,  in  reality  to 
breed  dissension  and  to  procure  delay  J^ 

When  the  votes  of  the  house  were  announced 
to  the  assembly,  the  members  anticipated  no- 
thing less  than  the  infliction  of  those  severe 
penalties,  with  which  breaches  of  privilege  were 
usually  visited.  They  resolved  to  observe  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  God  in  favour  of  his  persecuted 
church ;  they  required  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  their  absent  colleagues;  and  then  re- 
luctantly entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
questions  sent  to  them  from  the  commons.  In 
a  few  days,  however,  the  king  took  refuge  in 
May  26.  the  Scottish  army,  and  a  new  ray  of  hope 
cheered  their  afflicted  spirits.  Additional  peti- 
tions were  presented ;  the  answer  of  the  two 


^'  Journals,  viii.  232.  Coaimons,  March  23.  April  22.  isaillie» 
ii.  194.  ''The  pope  and  king/*  be  exclaims,  "were  never  more 
''  earnest  for  the  headship  of  the  church,  than  the  plurahty  of  this' 
'*  parliament.'*     ]  96.  198, 199.  201, 2 1 6. 
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houses  became  more  accommodating  ;  and  ,the 
petitioners  received  thanks  for  their  zeal,  with 
an  assurance  in  conciliatory  language  that  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  their  requests.  The 
immediate  consequence  was  the  abolition  of  the 
provincial  commissioners;  and  the  ministers, 
softened  by  this  condescension,  engaged  to 
execute  the  ordinance  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire.^* At  the  same  time  the  assembly  under- 
took the  composition  of  a  catechism  and  con- 
fession of  faith  :  but  their  progress  was  daily 
retarded  by  the  debates  respecting  the  nine 
questions;  and  the  influence  of  their  party  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  J^  It  was,  however,  restored  by  sep.  14. 
the  delivery  of  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the  y^\q^ 
parliament:  petitions  were  immediately  pre- 
sented, complaining  of  the  growth  of  error  and  Mar.  17^ 
schism ;  and  the  impatience  of  the  citizens 
induced  them  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
daily  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons,  till 
they  should  receive  a  favourable  answer.  But 
another  revolution  to  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter,  followed;   the  custody  of  the  royal 

^*  These  were  the  only  places  in  >»hich  the  piesbyterian  govern- 
ment was  established  according  to  law. 

^  Baillie  ftays» "  lie  was  the  head  of  our  party  here,  kept  all  to- 
*'  gether  who  now  are  like,  by  that  alone,  to  fall  to  pieces.  The 
"  house  of  lords  abbolut el y,  the  city  very  much,  and  raauy  of*  the 
"  shires  depended  on  him.*'    ii.  234. 
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person  passed  from  the  parliament  to  the  army, 
and  che  hopes  of  the  orthodox  were  once  more 
utterly  extinguished.^^ 


^  Baillie^ii.  207.  215,21G,  226.  234.  236.  250.  Journals,  viii. 
332.  509.  is.  18.  72.  82.  Coininoas,  May  26.  Nov.  27.  Dec.  7. 
March  15. 20. 
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CHARLES   I. 

OPPOSITE  PAOJECT8  OF  THE  PBESBYTEaiAMS  AND  INUBPENDENTS— 
THE  KING  18  BBOUGHT  FBOH  HOLMBY  TO  THE  ABMY — ^INOBPEN- 
DENT8  DBIVEN  FBOM  PABLIAJIENT — BESTOBED  BY  THE  ABMY-^' 
OBIGIN  OF  THE  LEVELLEB8 — KINO  ESCAPES  FBOM  HAMPTON  COUBT 
AND  18  SECiniEJ>  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT— MUTIKY  IN  THE  ABMY 
—PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  FAVOUB  OF  THE  KING«--8C0T8  ARM  IN  HIS 
DEFENCE -^THE  BOYALISTS  BENEW  THE  WAB^THB  FBESBYTEBIANS 
BE8UMB  THE  ASCENDENCY — DEFEAT  OF  THE  SCOTS — SUPPBES8I0N 
OF  THE  B0YAU8TS — TBBATY  OF  NEWPOBT— THE  KING  IS  AGAIN 
BBOUGHT  TO  THE  ABMY— THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IS  PUBIFIED 
—THE  king's  TBIAL— JUDGMENT — AND  EXECUTION — BEFLECTIONS. 

The   king   during  his   captivity   at  Holmby    qiap. 
divided  his  time  between  his  studies  and  amuse-       V^ 
ments.   A  considerable  part  of  the  day  he  spent  The  king 
in  his  closet,  the  rest  in  playing  at  bowls,  or  **HoJ"»i>y* 
riding  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  was  strictly 
watched ;  and  without  an  order  from  the  par- 
liament no  access  could  be  obtained  to  the 
royal  presence.     The  crowds  who  came  to  be 
touched  for  the  evil,  were  sent  back  by   the 
guards ;  the  servants  who  waited  on  his  per- 
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son,  received  their  appointment  from  the  com- 
missioners ;  and,  when  he  refused  the  spiritual 
services  of  two  presbyterian  ministers  sent  to 
Feb.  17.  him  from  London,  his  request  for  the  attendance 
March  6.  of  any  of  his  twelve  chsrplains  was  equally 
refused.  Thus  three  months  passed  away  with- 
out any  official  communication  from  the  two 
May  12.  houscs.  The  king's  patience  was  exhausted  ; 
and  he  addressed  them  in  a  letter,  which  as  it 
must  have  been  the  production  of  his  own  pen, 
furnishes  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  abilities. 
In  it  he  observed  that  the  want  of  advisers 
might,  in  the  estimation  of  any  reasonable  man, 
excuse  him  from  noticing  the  important  pro- 
positions presented  to  him  at  Newcastle :  but 
his  wish  to  restore  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween himself  and  his  houses  of  parliament,  had 
induced  him  to  make^  them  the  subjects  of  his 
daily  study ;  and  if  he  could  not  return  an 
answer  satisfactory  in  eveiy  particular,  it  must 
be  attributed  not  to  want  of  will,  but  to  thi:. 
prohibition  of  his  conscience.  Many  things  he 
would  cheerfully  concede :  with  respect  to  the 
others  he  was  ready  to  receive  information,  and 
that  in  person,  if  such  were  the  pleasure  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  Individuals  in  his  situ- 
ation might  persuade  themselves  that  promises 
extorted  from  a  prisoner  are  not  binding.  If 
such  were  his  opinion,  he  would  not  iiesiiate  a 
mompnt  to  grant  whatever  had  been  asked. 
.    His  very  reluctance  proved  beyond   dispute. 
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that  with  him  at  least  the  words  of  a  king  were 
sacred. 

After  this  preamble  he,  proceeds  to  signify 
his  assent  to  most  of  the  propositions ;  to  the 
three  principal  point$  in  debate,  he  answers : 
1".  that  he  is  ready  to.  confirm  the  presbyterian 
government  for  the  space  of  three  years,  on 
condition  that  liberty  of  worship  be  allowed  to 
himself  and  his  household,  that  twenty  divines 
of  his  nomination  be  added  to  the  assembly  at 
Westminster,  and  that  the  final  settlement  of 
religion  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  be 
made  in  the  regular  way  by  himself  and  the 
two  houses :  U^.  he  is  willing  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy  be  vested  in  per- 
sons to  be  named  by  them,  on  condition  that 
after  ten  years  it  may  revert  to  the  crown  :  and 
3*\  if  these  things  be  accorded,  he  pledges  him- 
self to  give  full  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the 
war  in  Ireland.  By  the  lords  the  royal  answer  May  20. 
was  favourably  received,  and  they  resolved  by 
a  majority  of  thirteen  to  nine,  that  the  king 
should  be  removed  from  Holmby  to  Oatlands  : 
but  the  commons  neglected  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject, till  their  attention  was  occupied  by  a 
question  of  more  immediate,  and  therefore  in 
their  estimation,  of  superior  importance  * 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  presbyterians  Character 


of  Fairfax. 


«  Journals,  ]9.  69.  193.  199.    Commons,  Feb  20.     March  2.  9. 
May  21. 
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CHAP,  had  long  vievi^ed  the  army  under  Fairfkx  with 
^,^^.^  peculiar  jealousy.  It  offered  a  secure  refuge 
to  their  religious,  it  proved  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  their  political,  opponents.  Under  its 
protection  men  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
intolerance.  They  prayed  and  preached  as 
they  pleased :  the  fanaticism  of  one  served  to 
countenance  the  fanaticism  of  another;  and 
all,  however  they  might  differ  in  spiritual  gifts 
and  theological  notions,  were  bound  together 
by  the  common  profession  of  godliness,  and  the 
common  dread  of  persecution.  Fairfax,  though 
called  a  presbyterian,  had  nothing  of  that  stem, 
unaccommodatingcharacter,  which  then  marked 
the  leaders  of  the  party.  In  the  field  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  activity  and  daring ;  but 
the  moment  his  military  duties  were  performed, 
he  relapsed  into  habits  of  ease  and  indolence ; 
and,  with  the  good  nature  and  the  credulity  of 
a  child,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  or  the  wishes  of  those  around  him,  by 
his  wife,  by  his  companions,  and  particularly 
by  Cromwell.  That  adventurer  had  equally 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  of  the  common  soldier.  Dark,  artful 
and  designing,  he  governed  Fairfax  by  his  sug- 
gestions, while  he  pretended  only  to  second 
the  projects  of  that  general.  Among  the  pri- 
vates he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  liberty 
and  toleration,  joined  with  them  in  their  con- 
venticles,  adopted  among  them  tlie  cant  of 
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fanaticism,  and  affected  to  resent  their  wrongs  CHAP, 
as  religionists  and  their  privations  as  soldiers 
To  his  fellow  officers  he  lamented  the  ingra- 
titude and  jealousy  of  the  parliament,  a  court 
in  which  experience  showed  that  no  man,  not 
even  the  most  meritorious  patriot,  was  secure. 
To-day  he  might  be  in  high  favour :  to-morrow, 
at  the  insidious  suggestion  of  some  obscure 
lawyer  or  narrow  minded  bigot,  he  might  find 
himself  under  arrest  and  consigned  to  the 
Tower.  That  Grorawell  already  aspired  to  the 
eminence  to  which  he  afterwards  soared,  is 
hardly  credible  :  but  that  his  ambition  was 
awakened,  and  that  he  laboured  to  bring  the 
army  into  collision  with  the  parliament,  was 
evident  to  the  most  careless  obperver.^ 

To  disband  that  army  was  now  become  the 
main  object  of  the  presbyterian  leaders :  but 
they  disguised  their  real  motives  under  the 
pretence  of  the  national  benefit.  The  royalists 
were  humbled  in  the  dust:  the  Scots  had 
departed ;  and  it  was  time  to  relieve  the  coun* 
try  from  the  charge  of  supporting  a  multitude 
of  men  in  arms,  without  any  ostensible  pur- 
pose.    They  carried,   but  with  considerable 

^  As  early  as  Aug.  2,  1648,  Huotingdoo,  the  major  in  his  n'gi- 
ment,  in  his  account  of  Cromwell's  conduct,  noticed,  that  in  his 
chainherat  Kingston  he  said,  *'  What  a  sway  i^.tapleton  and  HoUis 
"had  heretofore  in  the  kingdi^ra,  and  he  knew  nothing  to  thecon- 
"  trary  but  that  he  was  as  well  able  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  eitlicT 
**ot  ihem.*'    Journals,  x.  411. 
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-  CHi^P.  opposition,  the  following  rei^olutions  :  to  take 
v^jj^i^  from  the  army  three  regiments  of  horse,  and 
eight  regiments  of  foot  for  the  service  in  Ire- 
land, to  retain  in  England  no  greater  number 
of  infantry  than  might  be  required  to  do  the 
garrison  duty,  with  six  thousand  cavalry  for  the 
more  speedy  suppression  of  tumults  and  riots, 
and  to  admit  of  no  officer  of  higher  rank  than 
colonel,  with  the  exception  of  Fairfax  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  addition  it  was  voted 
that  no  commission  should  be  granted  to  any 
member  of  the  lower  house,  or  to  any  indivi- 
dual who  refused  to  take  the  solenm  league 
and  covenant,  or  to  any  one  whose  conscience 
forbade  him  to  conform  to  the  presbyterian 
scheme  of  church  government.* 
OppoM-  The  object  of  tliese  votes  could  not  be  con- 
ind^!^  cealed  from  the  independents.  They  resolved 
cnts.  to  oppose  their  adversaries  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  to  intimidate  those  whom  they 
were  unable  to  convince.  Suddenly,  at  their 
secret  instigation,  the  army,  rising  from  its 
cantonments  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Notting- 
ham, approached  the  metropolis,  and  selected 
quarters  in  the  county  of  Essex.      This  move- 


'  Journals  of  Commons,  it.    Feb.   15.  19.  20.  23.  25.  26.  27. 
March  1,  2,  d»  4,  5.    On  several  divisions  the  presbyterian  majority 
.  was  reduced  to  ten ;  on  one,  to  two  membeni'.    They  laboured  to 

exclude  Fairfax,  but  were  left  in  a  minority  of  147  to  159.  Ibid. 
Miirch  5.  *•  Some»**  says  Whitelock,  *•  wondered  it  should  admit 
'Sdfb^and  question.**  p.  23^. 
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ment  was  regarded  and  resented  as  a  menace : 
Fairfax  to  excuse  it  alleged  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  subsistence  in  an  exhausted  and  im- 
poverished district.  At  Saffron  Waldon  he 
was  met  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners :  M«r.2L 
they  called  a  council  of  officers,  and  submitted 
to  their  consideration  proposals  for  the  service 
of  Ireland ;  but  instead  of  a  positive  answer, 
inquiries  were  made  and  explanations  de- 
manded, while  a  remonstrance  against  the 
treatment  of  the  army  was  circulated  for  sig- 
natures through  the  several  regiments.  In  it 
the  soldiers  required  an  ordinance  of  indem- 
nity, to  screen  them  from  actions  in  the  civil 
courts  for  their  past  conduct,  the  payment  of 
their  arrears,  which  amounted  to  forty-three 
weeks  for  the  horse,  and  to  eighteen  for  the 
infantry,  exemption  from  impressment  for 
foreign  service,  compensation  for  the  maimed, 
pensions  for  the  widows  and  families  of  those 
who  had  fallen  during  the  war,  and  a  weekly 
provision  of  money,  that  they  might  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the 
inhabitants.  This  remonstrance  alarmed  the 
ruling  party:  they  dreaded  to  oppose  peti- 
tioners with  swords  in  their  hands ;  and,  that 
the  project  might  be  suppressed  in  its  birth, 
both  houses  sent  instructions  to  the  general, 
ordered  all  members  holding  commands  to  re-  liar.  w. 
pair  to  the  army,  and  issued  a  declaration,  in 
which,  after  a  promise  to  take  no  notice  of 

VOL.    x.  2  B 
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what  was  passed,  they  admonished  the  sub- 
scribers that  to  persist  in  their  illegal  course 
would  subject  them  to  punishment  **  as  ene- 
**  mies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
*'  peace."* 

The  framers  of  this  declaration  knew  little  of 
the  temper  of  the  military.  They  sought  to 
prevail  by  intimidation,  and  they  only  inflamed 
the  general  discontent.  Was  it  to  be  borne, 
the  soldiers  asked  each  other,  that  the  city  of 
London  and  the  county  of  Essex  should  be 
allowed  to  petition  against  the  army,  and  that 
they,  who  had  fought,  and  bled,  and  eon- 
quered  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  should  be 
forbidden  either  to  state  their  grievances,  or  to 
vindicate  their  characters?  Two  deliberating 
bodies,  in  imitation  of  the  houses  at  West- 
minster, were  quickly  formed :  one  consisting 
of  the  officers  holding  commissions,  the  other 
of  two  representatives  from  every  troop  and 
company,  calling  themselves  adjutators  or 
helpers,  a  name  which,  by  the  ingenuity  <£ 
their  enemies,  was  changed  into  that  of  agitar 
tors  or  disturbers.*     Guided  by  their  rissolves 

^  Joamals,  ix.  66.  72. 82. 89.  95. 112—115.  Commons,  y.  Mar. 
11  25,26,27.29. 

'  This  was  not  the  first  appearance  of  the  agitaton.  *^  The  flnt 
^  time»'*  says  Fairfax,  ^*  I  took  notice  of  them  was  at  Nottingfaam, 
^  (end  of  February)  by  the  soldiers  meeting  to  frame  a  petition  to 
*'  the  parliament  about  their  arrears.  The  thing  seemed  just;  biiC 
**  not  Jiking  the  way,  I  spoke  with  some  officers  who  were4>rinci- 
^  pafly  engaged  in  it,  and  got  it  suppressed  for  that  time.**    Short 
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the  vhole  army  seemed  to  be  animated  with 
<me  soul :  scarcely  a  man  could  be  tempted  to 
desert  the  common  cause  by  accepting  of  the 
service  in  Ireland ;  each  corps  added  super- 
numeraries to  its  original  complement  :^  and 
language  was  held,  projects  were  suggested, 
most  alarming  to  the  presbyterian  party.  Con- 
fident, however,  in  their  own  power,  the  ma-  April  27. 
jority  resolved  that  the  several  regiments  should 
be  disbanded  on  the  receipt  of  a  small  portion 
of  their  arrears.  It  was  scarcely  passed  when 
a  deputation  of  officers  presented  to  the  com- 
mons a  defence  of  the  remonstrance.  They 
maintained  that  by  becoming  soldiers  they  had 
not  lost  the  rights  of  subjects,  that  by  pur- 
chasing the  freedom  of  others,  they  had  not 
forfeited  their  own :  that  what  had  been  granted 
to  the  adversaries  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  the  officers  in  the  armies  of  Essex  and 
Waller,  could  not  in  justice  be  refused  to  them: 
and  that,  as  without  the  liberty  of  petitioning, 
grievances  are  without  remedy,  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  petition  now  in  what  regarded 
them  as  soldiers,  no  less  than  afterwards  in 
what  might  regard  them  as  citizens.    At  the 

MeiDoriais  of  Thomay,  lord  Faiifax,  written  by  himidf.    Somen* 
Tracts,  v.  392. 

*  Several  bodies  of  troops  in  the  distant  counties  bad  been  dis- 
banded*,, but  the  army  under  Fairfax,  by  enliftin(^  rolnnteers  from 
both  parties,  royalists  as  well  as  parliamentarians,  was  gradually 
increased  by  several  thousand  men,  and  the  burthen  of  supporting 
it  was  doubled.  .  See  Journals,  ix.  559«-68S: 
2   B  2 
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same  time  the  adjutators  addressed  to  Fairfax 
and  the  other  general  officers,  a  letter  com- 
plaining of  their  wrongs,  stating  their  resolu- 
tion to  obtain  redress,  and  describing  th^ 
expedition  to  Ireland  as  a  mere  pretext  to 
separate  the  soldiers  from  those  officers  to 
whom  they  were  attached,  "  a  cloak  to  the 
"  ambition  of  men  who  having  lately  tasted  of 
**  sovereignty,  and  been  lifted  beyond  their 
^*  ordinary  sphere  of  servants,  sought  to  become 
**  masters,  and  degenerate  into  tyrants."  The 
tone  of  these  papers  excited  alarm :  and  Crom- 
well, Skippon,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  were 
ordered  to  repair  to  their  regiments,  and  assure 
them  that  ordinances  of  indemnity  should  be 
passed,  that  their  arrears  should  be  audited, 
and  that  a  considerable  payment  should  be 
made  previous  to  their  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
May  8.  vice.  When  these  officers  announced,  in  the 
words  of  the  parliamentary  order,  that  they 
were  come  to  quiet  *•  the  distempers  in  the 
**  army,"  the  councils  replied,  that  they  knew 
of  no  distempers,  but  of  many  grievances,  and 
that  of  these  they  demanded  immediate  re- 
dress.'^ 
lUfoiaiof  Whitelock,  with  his  friends,  earnestly  de- 
SJoiT  precated  a  course  of  proceeding  which  he 
foresaw  must  end  in  defeat:  but  his  efforts 
were  frustrated  by  the  violence  of  HoUis,  Sta- 

*  Journals,  ix.  164.    Commons,  Ap.  27,  30.    Whitelock,  245, 
246.    RiKhwortb,  vi.  447.  451.  457.  469. 480.  4^5. 
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pleton,  and  Glyn,  the  leaders  of  the  rulintg 
party,  who,  though  they  concjescended  to  pass 
the  ordinance  of  indemnity ,  and  to  issue  money  Maysu 
for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  eight  weeks, 
procured  at  the  same  time  instructions  for  the  Mayas, 
general  to  collect  the  several  regiments  in 
their  quarters,  and  to  disband  thent  without 
delay.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  called  together  May  fi9i 
the  council  of  officers,  who  resolved  that  the 
money  offered  by  the  houses  was  but  a  small 
portion  of  their  demand ;  that  no  visible  se- 
curity was  given  for  the  remainder ;  that  the 
vote  by  which  they  had  been  declared  enemies 
to  the  state,  had  not  been  recalled  ;  and  that 
as  they  could  obtain  neither  reparation  for  their 
characters  nor  security  for  their  persons,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  whole  army  should  be 
drawn  together,  in  order  that  all  might  consult  juneL 
in  common.  This  intelligence  opened  the 
eyes  of  their  adversaries :  they  expunged  the 
offensive  declaration  from  the  journals,  they  June 5. 
introduced  a  more  comprehensive  ordinance  of 
indemnity,  and  had  proposed  several  votes 
calculated  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  offi- 
cers, when  their  alarm  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected 
tidings  from  Holmby,® 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  agitators,   ^P"^  ^^' 

•  Wbitelock»  248.  250.  HoUis,  92.  Journalt ,  207.  222.  226— 
228.  Commons,  May  14*  21.  25. 28.  Juie  1.  4, 5.  Rushwortb^ 
vi.  489. 493. 497--.500. 505. 
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an  officer  delirered  to  the  king  a  petition  from 
the  army,  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
conducted  to  the  quarters  of  their  general,  by 
whom  he  should  be  restored  to  his  honour, 
crown,  and  dignity.  Charles  replied,  that  he 
hoped  one  day  to  reward  them  for  the  loyalty 
of  their  intention,  but  that  he  could  not  give 
his  coihSent  to  a  measure,  which  must,  in  all 
prtfcability,  replunge  the  nation  into  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war,»  He  believed  tiiat  this 
answer  had  induced  the  army  to  abandon  the 
Tbeannj  design:  but  six  weeks  later,  on  Wednesday 
tbekin^.  the  2nd  of  June,  while  he  was  playing  at 
June?,  bowls,  Joyce,  a  comet  in  the  general's  life 
guard,  was  observed  standing  among  the  spec- 
tators; and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  commissioners  in  attendance  under- 
stood that  a  numerous  party  of  horse  had 
assembled  on  Harleston  heath,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  Holmby.  Their  object 
could  not  be  doubted ;  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  guards  would  offer  no  resistance ;  and 
colonel  Greaves,  their  commander,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety, 
iunea.  About  two  in  the  morning  the  strangers  ap- 
peared before  the  gates,  and  were  instantly 
admitted.  To  the  questions  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  was  their  commander,  and  what 
was  their  purpose,  Joyce  replied,  that  they 

'  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  365« 
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were  all  commanders,  and  that  they  had  come 
to  arrest  colonel  Greavesi,  and  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  king»  that  he  might  not  be  car- 
ried away  by  their  enemies.  They  then  placed 
guards  of  their  own,  and  spent  the  day  in 
consultation.  About  ten  at  night  Joyce  de- 
manded admission  to  the  royal  bed-chamber, 
and  informed  the  king  that  his  comrades  were 
apprehensive  of  a  rescue,  aud  wished  to  con- 
duct him  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 
Charles  signified  his  consent,  on  the  con- 
dition that  what  then  passed  between  them 
in  private,  should  be  repeated  in  public  :  and 
at  six  the  next  morning,  took  his  station  on  the 
steps  at  the  door,  while  the  troopers  drew  up  Jum  4. 
before  him  with  Joyce  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  line.    This  dialogue  ensued : 

King.— Mr.  Joyce,  I  desire  to  ask  you, 
what  authority  you  have  to  take  charge  of  my 
person,  and  convey  me  away. 

Joyce. — I  am  sent  by  authority  of  the  army 
to  prevent  the  design  of  their  enemies,  who 
seek  to  involve  the  kingdom  a  second  time  in 
blood. 

King. — ^That  is  no  lawful  authority^  I 
know  of  none  in  England  but  my  own,  and 
after  mine,  that  of  the  parliament.  Have  you 
any  written  commission  from  sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax? 

Joyce. — I  have  the  authority  of  the  army^ 
and  the  general  is  included  iu  the  army. 
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cwip.        KiKo.— iTltat  is,  uo  aoswer.    The  gm^ml  ^w 

V-       tlie.  head  of  the  army.    Have  you  any  wott^ 

commission?  r.  ^^^\ 

Joyce. — I  beseech  your  majesty  to  ask  me 
no  more  questions.  There  is  my  commisBion^ 
pointing  to  the  troopers  behind  him. 

KiNo^  with  a  smile. — ^I  never  before  read 
such  a  commission :  but  it  is  written  in  cha- 
racters fair  and  legible  enough ;  a  company  of 
as  handsome  proper  gentlemen,  as  I  have  seen 
a  long  while.  But  to  remove  me  henoe  you 
must  use  absolute  force,  unless  you  give  me 
satisfaction  as  to  these  resuaonahle  and  just 
demands  which  I  make  :  that  I  inay  be  used 
with  honour  and  respect,  and  that  I  may  not 
be  forced  in  any  thing  against  my  conscience 
or  honour,  though  I  hope  that  my  resolution  is 
so  fixed  that  no  force  can  cause  me  to  do  a 
base  thing.  You  are  masters  of  my  body,  my 
soul  is  above  your  reach. 

The  troopers  signified  their  consent  by  ac- 
clamation: and  Joyce  rejoined,  that  their 
principle  was  not  to  force  any  man's  con- 
science, much  less  that  of  their  sovereign. 
Charles  proceeded  to  demand  the  attendance 
of  his  own  servants,  and,  when  this  had  been 
granted,  asked  whither  they  meant  to  conduct 
him.  Some  mentioned  -Oxford,  others  Cam- 
bridge, but  at  his  own  request  Newmarket  was 
preferred.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  the 
commissioners  protested  against  the  removal 
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of  the  royal  person,  and  called  on  the  trooprers  CHAP, 
present  to  come  over  to  them,  and  maintain 
the  authority  of  parliament.  But  they  replied 
^rtth  one  voice  "none,  none:*'  and  the  king 
trusting  himself  to  Joyce  and  his  companions, 
rode  that  day  as  far  as  Hinchinbrook  house, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Newmarket.^^ 

This  design  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  Marches 
king  was  openly  avowed  by  the  council  of  the  Lol^on. 
agitators,  though  the  general  belief  attributed 
it  to  the  secret  contrivance  of  Cromwell.  It 
bad  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Fairfax  till  after  its  successful  execu- 
tion. He  was  still  duped  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  lieutenant  general,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
animated  with  the  same  sentiments  as  himself, 
an  earnest  desire  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of 
the  military,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 

'"  Compare  the  narrative  published  by  the  army  (Rush.  vi.  513.), 

with  the  letters  sent  by  the  tx)iniiiissioners  to  the  house  of  Lords, 

Journals,  237.  240.  248.  260.    Fairfax  met  the  king,  and  advised 

.  him  to  return  to  Holmby.    **  The  next  day  1  waited  on  his  majesty, 

"  it  being  also  my  business  to  persuade  his  return  to  Holmby ;  but 

**  he  was  otherwise  resolved  So  having  spent  the  whole  day 

**  about  this  business,  T  returned  to  my  quarten ;  and  as  I  took  leave 
**  of  the  king,  he  said  to  me,  sir,  I  have  as  good  interest  in  the 
"  anny  as  you*  . .  •  •  I  called  for  a  council  of  war  to  proceed  against 
"  Joyce  for  this  high  offence,  and  breach  of  the  articles  of  war : 
*^  but  the  officers,  whether  for  fear  of  the  distempered  soldiers,  or 
"  rather  (as  I  suspected)  a  secret  allowance  of  what  was  done,  made 
''  all  my  endeavours  in  this  inefiectual."  Somers*  Tracts,  v.  394. 
HoUia  asserts  that  the  removal  of  the  kiog  had  been  planned  at  the 
house  of  Cromwell  on  the  30th  of  May,  (Hollis,  96.)  Huntingdon, 
that  it  was  advised  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton*  Lords*  Journals,  x.  409. 
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CHAK    a  rupture  between  them  and  the  parliament. 

,^ '^i  But  Cromwell  had  in  view  a  very  different 
object,  the  humiliation  of  his  political  oppo* 
nents;  and  his  hopes  were  encouraged  not 
only  by  the  ardour  of  the  army,  but  also  by 
the  general  wishes  of  the  people.  Addresses 
from  the  freeholders  of  different  counties  were 
daily  presented  to  Fairfax,  as  if  the  force 
under  his  command  constituted  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  nation;  they  lamented  that 
the  return  of  peace  had  not  brought  with  it 
those  blessings,  the  promise  of  which  had 
induced  them  to  submit  to  the  privations  of 
war :  and  they  attributed  their  disappointment 
to  the  obstinacy  with  which  certain  persons 
clung  to  the  etnoluments  of  office.  In  parlia- 
ment, amidst  the  struggles  of  the  two  parties,, 
some  votes  were  passed,  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  mili- 
tary :  but  to  these  others  were  added,  which 
manifested  a  determination  in  the  houses  to 
resist  the  dicjtates  of  a  mutinous  soldiery. 
Every  day  the  contest  assumed  a  more 
threatening  appearance.  A  succession  of  pe- 
titions, remonstrances,  and  declarations,  issued 
from  the  pens  of  Ireton  and  Lambert  under 
the  superintendence  of  Cromwell:  the  army 
continually  added  to  their  former  demands, 
and  it  was  now  required,  that  all  capitulations 
granted  during  the  war  should  be  observed ; 
that  a  time  should  be  fixed  for  the  termination 
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of  the  present  parliament ;  that  the  house  of 
commons  should  be  purged  of  every  indiridud 
disqualified  by  preceding  ordinances ;  and,  in  June  16. 
particular,  that  eleven  of  its  members,  com- 
prising HoUis,  Glyn,  Stapleton,  Clotworthy, 
and  Waller,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  presby- 
terian  party,  should  be  excluded,  till  they  had 
been  tried  by  due  course  of  law  for  the  offence 
of  endeavouring  to  commit  the  army  with  the 
parliament.  To  give  weight  to  these  demands, 
Fairfax,  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  the  mere 
organ  of  the  council  of  officers,"  marched 
successively  to  St.  Alb4n's,  to  Watford,  and 
to  Uxbridge.  His  approach  revealed  the 
weakness  or  the  timidity  of  the  presbyterian 
party.  Skippon,  whom  they  consulted  as 
their  military  oracle;  advised  them  to  fast  and 
submit ;  and  the  men  who  had  so  clamorously 
appealed  to  the  privileges  of  parliament,  when 
the  king  demanded  the  five  members,  were 
silent  when  a  similar  demand  was  made  by 
twelve  thousand  men  in  arms*  They  gladly 
voted  leave  of  absence  for  the  accused ;  they 
ordere4  the  new  levies  for  the  defence  of  the 


"  **  From  tbe  time  tbey  declared  their  usurped  authority  at  Triplow 
**  Heath,  (June  10)  1  never  gave  my  free  consent  to  any  thing  they 
**  did ;  but  bdog  yet  undischiiged  of  my  place,  they  set  my  name 
**  iB  way  of  course  to  all  their  papers,  whether  I  consented  or  not " 
Somen*  Tracts,  v.  396.  This  can  only  mean  that  he  reluctantly 
allowed  them  to  make  use  of  his  name :  for  he  was  certainly  at 
liberty  to  resign  his  command,  or  to  ppsbsti  against  the  measuet 
which  be  disapproved. 
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CHAP,    city  to  be  disbanded;    and  they  tamely  re- 
^*       signed    to    their    opponents  the  ascendency 
which    they  had    hitherto  enjoyed.     At  the 
suggestion  of  the  independents  the  army  under 
June  28.    Fairfax,  was  declared  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment;   a  month's    pay  was  granted   as  the 
reward  of  its  services ;    and  commissioners 
from  the  two  houses  were  appointed  to  treat 
with  commissioners  from  the  army,  as  if  they 
were  the  representatives  of  an  independent 
and  co-equal  authority.^^ 
Andtreats       fhis  Struggle  and  its  consequences   were 
with  indui-  viewed  with  intense  interest  by  the  royalists, 
^°^       who  persuaded  themselves  that  it  must  end  in 
the  restoration  of  the  king :  but  the  opportuni- 
ties furnished  by  the  passions  of  his  adversa- 
ries, were  as  often  forfeited  by  his  own  irreso- 
lution.   While  both  factions  courted  his  assist- 
ance,  he,    partly    through    distrust   of   their 
sincerity,  partly  through  the  hope   of  more 
favourable    terms,    balanced    between     their 
offers,  till  the  contest  was  decided  without  his 
interference.     Ever  since  his  departure  from 
Holmby,  though  he  was  still  a  captive,  and 
compelled  to  follow  the  marches  of  the  army, 

"Rasbvorth,  vi.518— 596.  Wnitelock,  251— 356.  Hollia,  104. 
Jouxnats,  249.  257. 260.  263.  275.  277.  284.  289. 291.  298.  Com- 
mons,  June  7.  11. 12.  15. 18. 25,  26.  28.  On  divkdoqs  in  general 
the  presbyterians  had  a  majority  of  40— but  on  the  28tb,  the  fint 
day  after  the  departure  of  their  leaders,  they  were  left  in  a  minority 
of  85  to  121.    Ibid. 
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the  officers  had  treated,  him  with  the  most  pro-    CHAP, 
found  respect:   attention  was  paid  to  all  his   ^^  :^ 
wants:  the  general  interposed  to  procure  for 
him  occasionally  the  company  of  his  younger 
children;  his  servadts,  hegge,  Berkeley^  and 
Ashbumham,  though  known   to    have   come 
from  France  by  command  of  the  queen,  were 
permitted  to  attend  him ;  and  free  access  was 
given,  to  some  of  his  chapliains,  who  read  the 
service  in  his  presence  publicly  and  without 
molestation.      Several  of  the  officers  openly 
professed  to  admire  his  piety,  and  to  compas- 
sionate his  misfortunes  *.  even  Cromwell,  though 
at  fir^t  he  affected  the  distance  and  reserve  of 
an  enemy,  sent  him  secret  assurances  of  his 
attachment ;   and  successive    addresses  were 
made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  military, 
expressive  of  the  general  wish  to  effect  an 
accommodation,  which  should  reconcile  the 
rights  of  the  throne  with  those  of  the  people. 
In  addition,  Fairfax,  in  a  letter  to  the  two^ 
houses,  spurned  the  imputation  cast  upon  the    July  8. 
army,   as  if    it  were  hostile  to  monarchical 
government,  justified  the  respect  and  indul- 
gence with  which  he  had  treated   the  royal 
captive,  and  maintained  that  *^  tender,  equit- 
"  able,  and  moderate  dealing  towards  him,  his 
''family,  and  his  former  adherents,*'  was  the 
most  hopeful  course  to  lull  asleep  the  feuds 
which  divided  the  nation.     Never  had  the  king 
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SO  fair  a  prospect  of  recovering  his   autho- 
rity.i^ 

Theinde-        j^  tjj^  treaty  between  the  commissioners  of 
ve  driven    the  parliament  and   those   of  the  army,  the 
ilmeot"    ^«itter  proceeded  with   considerable    caution. 
The  redress  of  military  grievances  was  but  the 
least  of  their  cares :  their  great  object  was  the 
settlement  of  the  national  tranquillity  on  whftt 
they  deemed  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.     Of 
this  intention  they  had  suffered  some  hints  to 
transpire :  but  before  the  open  announcement 
of  their  plan,  they  resolved  to  bring  the  city,  as 
they  had  brought  the  parliament,  under  sub- 
jection.   London,  with  its  dependencies,  had 
hitherto  been  the  chief  support  of  the  contrary 
faction ;  it  abounded  with^  discharged  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Essex  and 
Waller^  and  who  were  ready  at  the  first  sum- 
mons to  draw  the  sword  in  defence   of  the 
covenant :  and  the  supreme  authority  over  the 
military  within  the  lines  of  communication  had 
been,  by  a  late  ordinance,  vested  in  a  com- 
mittee, all  the  members  of  which  were  strongly 
attached    to  the  presbyterian   interest.      To 
wrest  this  formidable  weapon  from  the  hands 
•^'  '      of  their  adversaries,  ti^y  forwarded  a  request 
to  the  two  houses,  that  the  command  of  the 
London  militia  might  be  transferred  from  dis- 

^  Jouraals,  ix.  323, 324.    Also  HusUiigdon^s  Damtive,  x.  409, 
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affected  persons  to  men  distinguished  by  their  CHAP* 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country.  The  s^L^ 
{Hresbyterians  were  alarmed^  they  suspected  a 
coalition  between  the  king  and  the  indepen- 
dents; they  savr  that  the  covenant  was  at 
stake,  and  that  the  propositions  of  peace  so 
often  voted  in  parliament  might  in  a  few  days 
be  set  aside.  A  petition  was  presented  in 
opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  army;  but  the 
houses,  now  under  the  influence  of  the  inde* 
pendents,  passed  the  ordinance ;  and  the  city 
on  its  part  determined  to  resist  both  the  army 
and  the  parliament.  Lord  Lauderdale,  the. 
chief  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  hastened 
to  the  king  to  obtain  his  concurrence ;  a  new 
covenant,  devised  in  his  favour,  was  exposed 
at  Skinners'  hall,  and  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
hastened  in  crowds  to  subscribe  their  names. 
By  it  they  bound  themselves  in  the  presence  My  21. 
of  God,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  for* 
tunes,  to  bring  the  sovereign  to  Westminster, 
that  he  might  confirm  the  concessions  which: 
he  had  made  in  his  letter  from  Holmby,  and 
might  confer  with  his  parliament  on  the  re-*, 
maining  propositions.  Both  lords  and  com- 
mons voted  this  new  engagement  an  act  of  Jol^p  Si. 
treason  against  the  kingdom:  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  vote,  instead  of  damping  the  zeal, 
inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people.  The 
citizens  petitioned  a  second  time,  and  received 
a  second  refusal.     The  moment  they  departed,    July  ». 
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a  multitude  of  apprentices,  supported   by  a 
crowd  of  military  men,  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  two  houses :  for  eight  hours  they  continued 
by  shouts  and  messages  to  call  for  the  repeal 
of  the  ordinance  respecting  the  militia,  and  of 
the  vote  condemning  the  covenant;  and  the 
members,  after  a  long  resistance,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  overcome  with  terror,  submitted  to 
their  demands.      Even   after  they  had  been 
suffered  to  retire,  the  multitude  suddenly  com- 
pelled the  commons  to  return,  and  with  the 
speaker  in  the  chair,  to  pass  a  vote  that  the 
king  should  be  conducted  without  delay  to  his 
palace  at  Westminster.    Both  houses  adjourned 
for  three  days,  and  most  of  the  independent 
members  improved  the  opportunity  to  with- 
draw from  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  army.** 
Chari^  re-     j^  t^g  mean  while  the  council  of  officers  had 

fuses  tii6 

offers  of  completed  their  plan  **  for  the  settlement  of 
A^^J'  "  the  nation,"  which  they  submitted  first  to 
the  consideration  of  Charles,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners:  In 
many  points  it  was  similar  to  the  celebrated 
''  propositions  of  peace :  "  but  it  contained  in 
addition  several  provisions  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  elections  and  the  duration  of  parlia- 


■«Whitelock,  260,  261.    Journals,  ix.  377.  393.    HoUis,  145. 
Xeicettef  s  journal  in  the  Sydney  papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Bleneowe, 
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merits ;  »^  and  on  the  three  great  points  of  the  CHAP, 
church,  the  militia,  and  the  fete  of  the  royalists;  v^v-*^ 
^'^  so  modified  after  a  long  debate,  as  almost 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  Instead 
of  abolishing  the  hierarchy,  it  only  deprived  it 
of  the  power  of  coercion :  it  placed  the  liturgy 
and  the  covenant  on  an  equal  footing,  taking 
away  the  penalties  for  absence  from  the  one,- 
and  for  the  refusal  of  the  other :  it  restored 
the  command  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the 
crown  after  the  ^piration  of  ten  years ;  and 
it  confined  to  five  the  number  of  English 
rojralists  to  be  excepted  from  pardon.  Had 
Charles  accepted  it,  be  would  probably  have 
been  replaced  on  his  throne ;  but  whether  he 
distrusted  their  sincerity,  or  relied  on  the  pres- 
byterians,  or  had  persuaded  himself  that  both 
parties  would  fall  in  the  present  struggle,  he 
returned  a  peremptory  refusal,  adding,  **  You 
''  cannot  stand  without  my  support,  and  that 
"  support  I  ynll  not  sell  at  so  mean  a  price.*'*^ 
This  answer  created  a  strong  feeling  of  disap* 
pointment  and  displeasure:    and  a  party  of 


^They  proposed  ibat  decayed  and  iDoonaideTable  borouglis 
sbodd  be  dJafrancbised,  that  the  number  of  county  members  should 
be  iocreased,  and  that  the  increase  should  be  propoitionate  to  the 
rates  of  the  counties  In  the  common  charges  of  the  kingdom. 
Charles's  Works,  579. 

"  This,  howcfver,  was  the  opmion  of  other  statesmen  besides  the 
king.  H^de  writes  to  sir  John  Berkeley,  ''If  they  see  you  wiU  not 
**  jiM,  ibsj  must ;  for  sure  they  have  as  much  or  mor»  need  of  th# 
>"  king  than  he  of  them.**    CUirendon  papers^  ii.  379. 

yoju  X.  2  jc 
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CHA?.    foldiers,  buretiag  into  due  bed  diantber  of  lord 
^*       Ltederdale,  ordeired  him  to  rise  mad  depart 


witfaotit  a  mometrt^B  delay*  It  ^vraJ^  in  vain  that 
be  fileaded  his  ihrty  m  comfnissioner  from  the 
eetates  of  Scodat^l,  or  tiaX  he  solicited  the 
fevomr  of  atshort  interview  with  the  king:  he 
W9LE  compelled  to  rise  and  hapten  faaek  to  the 
oapvta]/^ 
Which  By  diis  time  information  of  the  proceedings 

u^^""  IB  London  had  induced  Fairfuc  to  collect  his 
Iwces  «iBd  march  towlards  ihe  dty.  On  the 
imy  he  was  jdined  by  the  speakers  of  ivoth 
h«Mtses,  eight  lords  and  fifty-eight  commotifara, 
who  in  acovncil  held  at  Sion  home  sotemaly 
bound  thenn^eives  *'  to  li^e  and  die  with  (be 
<*  army/*  Here  it  was  understood  that  many 
foyaliMs  bad  joined  the  presbyterians^  end 
thiitadeolarattioa  had  ^been  «drc*iated  ia  the 
fiaiae  of  ite  king,  eondeimiiig  aU  Bttempte  to 
make  war  on  the  parliament.  The  efiwrs, 
fearing  the  e#e^ct  of  thja  iwteShgetioe  on  the 
minds  (tf  the  militiiry,  already  exasBperaHed  by 
Ihe  ttlfeftal  of  (heir  ptxyposdte^  cda^red  Cbartn 
to  write  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  general,  in 
which  he  should  disavow  any  deaign  of  assist- 
ing the  enemy,  i^ould  thank  the  «rmy  for  its 
attention  to  his  comfort,  and  should  commend 


^  Compare  lliie  TmrntiveB  erf  Ludlow  {i.  171-^lTO.)  «ai  Jfaatiiig- 
Atm  ^Oaraisx.  410.)  "m^  thfe  ptfopcMk  fX  Aft  «nny  Is  Chadsi^ 
^If^ortcs,  "(Sfd.)   'Ate'ltfMiflt  to  ljnidiA^f64fe  mcntiMfed  la  'Am  f .#tdir 
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the  moderation  of  their  plan  of  settlement  in 
many  points,  though  he  could  not  consent  to  it 
in  all.  The  ill-fated  monarch  hesitated;  the 
grace  of  the  measure  was  lost  by  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  though  the  letter  was 
at  last  sent,  it  did  not  arrive  before  the  city  Aug.  a.  . 
had  made  an  offer  of  submission.  In  such 
circumstances  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
It  was  interpreted  as  rather  an  artifice  to 
cover  the  king's  intrigues  with  the  presbyte- 
rians,  than  a  demonstration  of  his  good  will  to 
the  army.** 

To  return  to  the  city,  HoUis  and  his  col-  Enten  tb» 
leagues  had  resumed  tiie  ascendency  during  ^^^^' 
the  secession  of  the  independents.  The  ele- 
ven members  returned  to  the  house :  the 
command  of  the  militia  was  restored  to  the 
former  committer;  and  a  vote  was  passed 
that  the  king  should  be  invited  to  Westmin- 
ster. At  the  same  time  the  common  couneil 
resolved  to  raise  by  subscription  a  loan  of 
£10,000,  and  to  add  auxiliaries  to  the  trained 
bands  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  regiments. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  already  in  arms :  400 
barrelsof  gunpowder,  with  other  military  stores, 
were  dtawn  from  the  magazine  in  the  Tower. 


'•Journ^  S6d.  37$.  Heath*  140.  Ludlow,  L  181.  Charto 
rftarviffdi  4isarowed  the  deckuatioo,  and  deoaodfid  Uiat  the  iMitfior 
and  publisher  should  be  puniibed.  Whitdock,  267.  There  ace 
two  oopiet  of  his  letter*  bne  in  the  daiendon  papeii*  ii.  S73i; 
joiother  and  shelter  in  the  tMianentary  History,  xv,  205^ 

2  c  2 
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and  the  presbyterian  generals,  Massey,  Waller, 
and  Poyntz,  gladly  accepted  the  command.*^ 
But  the  event  proved  that  these  were  empty 
menaces.     In  proportion  as  it  was  known  that 

Aug.  5.  Fairfax  had  begun  his  march,  that  he  had 
reviewed  the  army  on  Hounslow  heath,  and 
that  he  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Ham- 
mersmith, the  sense  of  danger  cooled  the 
fervour  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  boast  of  re- 
sistance was  insensibly  exchanged  for  offers  of 
submission.  The  militia  of  Southwark  openly 
fraternised  with  the  army :  the  works  on  the 
line  of  communication  were  abandoned;  and 
the  lord  mayor,  on  a  promise  that  no  violence 
should  be  offered  to  the  inhabitants,  ordered 

Aug.  6.  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open.  The  next  morn- 
ing was  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the  inde- 
pendents. A  regiment  of  infantry,  followed 
by  one  of  cavalry,  entered  the  city :  then 
came  Fairfax  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his 
body,  guards,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlemen ;  a 
long  train  of  carriages,  in  which  were  the 
speakers  and  the  fugitive  members^  succeeded ; 
and  another  regiment  of  cavalry  closed  the 
procession.  In  this  manner,  receiving  as  they 
passed  the  forced  congratulations  of  the 
mayor  and  the  common  council,  the  con- 
>querors  marched  to  Westminster,  where  each 
speaker  was  placed  in  his  chair  by  the  hand 
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of  the  general.**    Of  the  lords  who  ha4  re- 
mained in    London  after  the  secessio^9  one 
only,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ventured  to  ap-  Andgiv^ 
pear:  and  he  was  suffered  to  make  his  peaee  ^gj^^ij^ 
by  a  declaration  that  he  considered  all  the  »«»*• 
proceedings  during  the.  absence  of  the.  mem-^ 
bers  compulsory,  and  therefore  null.     But  m 
the  lower  house  the  presbyterians  and  their 
adherents  composed  a  more  formidable  body : 
and  by  their  spuit  and  perseverance,  though 
they  could  not  always  defeat,  frequently  em-' 
barrassed  the  designs  of  their  opponents.    To 
many  things  they  gave  their  assent ;  they  suf- 
fered Maynard  and  Glyn,  two  members,  to  be      ^ 
expelled,  the  lord  mayor,  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  four  of  the  aldermen,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  seven  peers  who  sate  during 
the  secession  of  their  colleagues,   to  be  im- 
peached.    But  a  sense  of  danger    induced 
them  to  oppose  a  resolution  sent  from  the 
lords,  to  annul  all  the  votes  passed  from  the    Aug.  ^.• 
26th. of  July  to  the  6th  of  August.     Four    Aulii?: 
times,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  house,^    ^"?«  ^^^ 
the  resolution  was  brought  forward,  and  as 
often,  to  the  surprise  of  the  independents,  was 
rejected.     Fairfax  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his 
friends.     In  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  he  con- 

*  Whitelock,  261—264.  Leicester's  journal,  27.  Baillie  calls 
this  silrrender  of  the  city  *'  an  example  rarely  paralleled,  if  not  of 
***  treaehery,  yet  at  least  of  childish  improvidence  and  base  coward' 
*  ice.'*  ii.  259.    The  eleven  members  instantly  fled.    Leicester,  ibid^ 
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demned  the  conduct  of  the  commons  as  equi^ 
valent  to  an  approval  of  popular  violence,  and 
hinted  the  necessity  of  removing   from  the 
house  the  enemies  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
Aug  20.  The  next  morning  the  subject  was  resumed  r 
the    presbyterians    made    the  trial  of  their 
strength  on  an  amendment,  and  finding  them- 
selves out-num1|^red,  sufiered  the  resolution  to 
pass  without  a  division-*^ 
The  king        As  the  army  did  not  intend  to  remove' from 
^f^Jn.    the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  the  palace  of 
tds  of  the  Hampton  court  was  selected  for  the  residence 
Aug.  24.    of  the  king.    There  the  principal  officers  ap- 
peared to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  attention 
to  his  comfort.   He  was  now  indulged  with  the 
company  of  his  children,  whenever  he  pleased 
to  command   their  attendance,  and  with  the 
pleasure  of  hunting,  on  his  promise  not  to 
attempt  an  escape ;  all  persons,  whom  he  Mras 
content  to  see,  found  ready  admission  to  his 
presence ;  and,  what  he  prized  above  all  otibi^ 
concessions,  he  was  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  corresponding  freely  and  safely  with 
Sept  8,    the  queen  at  Paris.^    At  the  same  time  the 
two  houses,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  submitted   ''tfee  propoBitJons** 
once  more   to   the  royal  consideration:    but 

^  Journals,  375. 386.  dSS.  391—398.  GomaxHii,  iv.  Aug.  9^  K). 
17.  19,20. 

^Clarendon  papen,  iu  381.  Appendix*  xK.  RuBh.  inL  79&^ 
Memoirs  of  Hamiitons,  316. 
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CkwA^  t^p]M^»  tbftt  tlM  plftft  suggflBted  hy  tibe  CNtAO. 
wmy  wng  bette?  calculated  to^  form  the  hasis  s.^,^^ 
of  1^  Iwtiog  peaoe,  $md  pyofeased  hk^  neatliAMs  s^pt  \h 
tQ  tf^9tt  r^^pecting  that  ptw  with  cosviiiiiift- 
sioaers  s^ppcxioted  fey  th!^  fjadiamwt^  wd 
QtJhQi:9  by  t;b^  army.*^  The  officers  applmdod 
thi^  answer ;  Cromwell  u^  the  CQiftx»Qi»«  spoke 
IB  it^  favour  with  ^  vehemeiiee  \yliich  excited 
MwpiciQQ ;  aiKl>  though  it  ^3(9  ultimately  Toted 
a  «eft»i^,  a  graud  wna^Biitte^  V2»  appoioted  8ept-» 
**  to  take  the  whole  matter  respecting  tiie  Img 
*'  iAV>  QOD^ideratioa/'  It  bad  be^u  ealenlated 
that  this  attempt  to  ams^amate  the  plaiskef 
the.  partiaqoeut  with  that  eJf  the  army  migbt 
he  aecompli^hed  iu  the  ipaoe  of  twenty  daya; 
hut.it  Qcc^ipied  m^re  than  two  sioatha:  Ua 
there  waa  s^w  a  third  house  to  cooault,  tiie 
eouooil  ef  war,  whieh  debated  ev^ory  elauae^ 
and  ncKtified  its  reaelyea  tsk  the  lords  and  temk^ 
nana,,  uader  the  modeat,  but  expraaaive,  aame 
of  the  desires  of  the  army.** 

While  the  kmg  nought  thus  to  flattev  the 
oflicers,  he  doubted  their  sincerity,  afid  was. 


*  Of  this  answer,  Charles  himself  says  to  tta  Scqttitfi.  cooomsn 
im(m%  "  Be  not  startled  at  my.  anawec  whtfli  I  gave  y^^^^idptjito 
'<  th«  two  houaea;  fqr  if  yqu  tnily  ua4«p1|KI]^  it,  Ih9^  Ftf  jonin. 
't  %  T%fat  yn^  wh^ie  l;>e{m  ycm  v«re  ipm>i^v"    QleiA^ef  Bim^U 

4)«t    ^ioiy^iPtV  V.  Septt  2%    Op  t^  di^oA  Ccfp.«elti9(HMtt«< 
)evel1«rs,  for  the  No.    It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fN^  lo  94*  MA' 
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according  to  his  custom^  employed  in  treating 
with  the  oppo8J[te  party.  The  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  and  the  lord  Capel,^  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners, -waited  on  him  from  London; 
and  a  resolution  was  formed  that  in  the  next 
spring,  the  Scots  should  enter  England  with  a 
numerous  army»  and  call  on  the  presbyterians 
for  their  aid ;  that  Charles,  if  he  were  at 
liberty,  otherwise  the  prince  of  Wales,  should 
sanction  the  enterprize  by  his  presence ;  and 
that  Ormond  should  resume  the  government  of 
Ireland,  while  Capel  summoned  to  the  royal 
standard  the  remains  of  the  king's  party  in 
England.  Such  was  the  outline  of  the  plan ; 
the  minor  details  had  not  been  arranged,  when 
Cromwell,  either  informed  by  his  spies, '  or 
prompted  by  his  suspicions,  complained  to 
Ashbumham  of  the  incurable  duplicity  of  his 
master,  who  was  at  the  same  time  soliciting 
the  aid,  and  plotting  the  destruction,  of  the 
army.^^ 

But  by  this  time  a  new  party  had  risen, 

^  Capel  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  royalist  com- 
manders, and  had  lately  reCumed  from  beyond  the  sea  with  the  per^ 
mission  of  parliament*' 

"  Clarendon,  iii.  70^72—75.  Of  the  disposition  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  we  have  this  account  from  Baillie :  **  if  the  king  be 
**  willing  to  ratify  our  covenant,  we  are  all  as  one  man  to  restore  him 
<•  to  all  his  rights,  or  die  by  the  way ;  if  he  continue  resolate  to  rgect 
M  our  covenant,  and  only  to  give  us  some  parts  of  the  matter  of  it, 
**  many  here  will  be  for  him,  even  on  these  terms ;  but  divers  of  ihe 
*  best  and  wisest  are  irresolute^  and  wait  till  God  give  more  h^bk,'* 
Biifiie,  ii.  260. 
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equally  formidable  to  royalists^  presbyteriaas, 
and  independents.  Its  founders  were  a  few 
fanatics  in  the  ranks,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa-  J^*^,^^*^ 
tion  of  superior  godliness.  They  pretended 
not  to  knowledge  or  abilities ;  they  were  but 
humble  individuals,  to  whom  God  had  given 
reason  for  their  guide,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  act  as  that  reason  dictated.  Hence  they 
called  themselves  rationalists,  a  name  which 
was  soon  exchanged  for  the  more  expressive 
appellation  of  levellers.  In  religion  they  re- 
jected all  coercive  authority;  men  might  es- 
tablish a  public  worship  at  their  pleasure,  but, 
if  it  were  compulsory,  it  became  unlawful  by 
forcing  conscience,  and  leading  to  wilful  sin : 
in  politics  they  taught  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  vindicate  their  own  rights,  and 
do  justice  to  their  own  claims.  Hitherto  the  .  • 
public  good  had  been  sacrificed  to  private  in- 
terest ;  by  the  king,  whose  sole  object  was  the 
recovery  of  arbitrary  power;  by  the  officers, 
who  looked  forward  to  commands,  and  titles,  and 
emoluments;  and  by  the  parliament,  which 
sought  chiefly  the  permanence  of  its  own  au- 
thority. It  was  now  time  for  the  oppressed 
to  arise,  to  take  the  cause  into  their  own  hands, 
and  ta  resolve  "  to  part  with  their  lives,  before 
"  they  would  part  with  their  freedom."^  These 

^  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  App.  xl.  Walker,  History  of  independents, 
194.    Rushworth,  vil  845,    Hutchinson,  287.    Secretary  Nicholas, 
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doctrine*  were  rapidly  diffused :    they  iQf4€ 
williag  converts  of  the  dissolute,  the  ndtea- 
turou$»  and  the  di^ontented ;  m^  »  new  wjfixit, 
the  fruitful  pftrent  of  new  prqjeet^i  began,  to 
agjtate  the  great  mw%  of  the  army.    The  kiog 
waa  seldom  mentioned  but  in  terma  of  abbor^ 
rence  and  contempt :  be  was  an  Ahab  or  Colo^ 
quiutida^  the  everlaeting  obstacle  to  peace^  th^ 
cause  of  diasen^ion  and  blood9bed.    A  papw 
entitled  '^  the  oaae  of  the  army,"  a^ccmpaniad 
with  another  under  the  name  of  "  the  Agreo^ 
ment  of  the  people/'  was  pretented  to  the  ge- 
neral by  the  agitators  of  eleven  regimeate. 
Nov.  1.      They  offered,  besides  a  irtatement  of  grievanoes, 
a  new  constitution  for  the  kingdom.     It  m9de 
no  mention  of  king  or  lords.    The  soveroignty 
was  said  to  reside  in  the  people*  its  eicereiw 
to  be  delegated  to  their  reprei^ntativesi  but 
with  the  resw^ation  ©f  equality  of  law*  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  freedom  from  forced  servioe 
in  the  time  of  war ;  three  privilegea  of  which 
the  nation  would  never  diyest  itaelf :   parlia^ 
ments  were  to  be  biennial,  ^nd  to  ait  during 
six  months ;   the  elective  franchise  to  be  ex- 
tendedii   and  the  representation   to  be  more 


tfter  mentioning  tiie  rationalists,  adds,  «*  There  are  a  sect  of  ' 
M  men  lately  cone  irom  for^  pRrti,  aii4  Wged  ia  So^tiifvk^ 
**  called  Quakers,  who  swell,  stiver,  and  sliake;  and  when  they  come 
**  to  themselves  (for  in  all  the  time  of  their  fits  Mahomefs  holy  gfaost 
**  eoBveviet  with  tbcm)thcy  begin  to  pleach  wh^t  bath  bttn  deli- 
^  i«Nfl  to  ttoa  by  the  spirit.'*    Clarendon  p^p^rs^  ^  ^^ 
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equiJly  distributed.     These  demands  of  tb»    CHAP, 
lerellers  were  st^e^uou8ly  supported  by  the 


colonels  Pride  and  Rainsborough,  and  as 
fiercely  opposed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  The 
council  of  officers  yielded  so  far  as  to  require 
that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to  the 
king:  but  the  two  houses  voted  the  papers 
destructive  of  the  government,  and  ordered  the 
authors  to  be  prosecuted ;  though  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  soldiery, 
they  resolved,  that  the  king  was  bound  to  give  No?.  6. 
the  royal  assent  to  all  laws  for  the  public  good, 
which  had  been  passed  and  presented  to  him 
by  the  lords  and  commons.^ 

Charles  now  began  to  tremble  for  his  safety.  Tbe  kio^t 
He  saw  that  the  violence  of  the.  levellers  daily  *•***• 
increased ;  that  the  officers,  who  professed  to 
be  his  friends,  were  become  objects  of  suspi^ 
cion;  that  Iretcm  had  been  driven  from  the 
council)  and  Cromwell  threatened  with  impeach^ 
ment ;  that  several  regiments  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  insubordination;  and  that  Fairfax 
himself  doubted  of  his  power  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  Under  these  circum-^ 
stances  he  revoked  the  pledge  which  he  had 
given  to  the  general:  and  immediately  the 
guards  were  doubled,  several  of  his  servants 
dismissed^  and  the  gates  closed  against  the  in- 
troduction of  strangers.    Whether  these  pre- 

*  CUiendon  papen,  ii.  App.  39.  xl«  xli.    Journals,  ▼.  Not.  5p  6. 
Rushworth,  vii.  849.  867.  860.  863.    Wbitelock,  274—277. 
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CHAP,  cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  an  escape^  or  to 
y^^J^^  lull  suspicion^  is  uncertain  :  but  ten  days  later, 
;Nov.  11.  at  the  hour  of  supper,  the  king  was  missing  : 
and  on  his  table  were  found  several  written 
papers,  of  which  one  was  an  anonymous  letter, 
warning  him  of  danger  to  his  person,  and  an- 
other a  message  from  himself  to  the  two  houses, 
promising,  that  though  he  had  sought  a  more 
secure  asylum,  he  should  be  always  ready  to 
come  forth,  "whenever  he  might  be  heard 
"  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety."^ 

He  is  86-         This  unexpected  escape  drew  from  the  par- 
cured  m     1.         ^    ,  «  .        11 
the  Isle  of    liamcnt  threats  of  vengeance  agamst  all  persons 

Wjght.  y^YxQ  should  presume  to  harbour  the  royal  fugi- 
tive :  but  in  the  course  of  three  days  the  intel- 
ligence arrived,  that  he  was  again  a  prisoner  in 
the  custody  of  colonel  Hammond,  :who  had 
very  recently  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight.  The  king,  accompanied  by 
Legge,  groom  of  the  chamber,  had  on  the 
evening  of  his  departure,  descended  the  back 
stairs  into  the  garden,  and  repaired  to  a  spot 
where  Berkeley  and  Ashbumham  waited  his 
arrival.  A  dark  and  stormy  night  favoured 
their  escape ;  and  they  reached  in  the  course 
of  the  next  day  Tichfield  house,  where  they 

Nov.  12.     were  cheerfully  received  by  the  dowager  countess 


'  *  Journals,  ix.  520.  Rushworth  vii.  871.  Clareudon,  iii.  71.  Me- 
moirs of  Hamiltons,  324.  Huntingdon,  in  Journals,  (x.  41 1.)  affirms 
that  Cromwell  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  announcing  the 
king's  danger. 
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t>f  Southampton.  Thence  Berkeley  and  Ash-  CHAP, 
bumham  proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Wight  to  v^,^^^ 
solicit  the  protection  of  Hammond,  an  officer 
highly  trusted  by  Cromwell,  and  nephew  to 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  It  is  acknowledged  Nov.  13. 
that  his  answer  was  reserved  and  cautions : 
that  he  professed  himself  willing  to  treat  the 
king  with  honour :  but  must  as  a  servant  obey 
the  orders  of  his  superiors.  Taking  with  him 
another  officer  and  a  file  of  soldiers,  he 
accompanied  the  messengers  to  Tichfield : 
when  Ashbumbami  announced  to  Charles  that 
Hammond  was  below,  expecting  his  majesty's 
orders,  the  unfortunate  prince  exclaimed : 
"  Have  you  brought  him  here  ?  Then  I  am  a 
**  lost  man."  Hammond  was  introduced  ;  and 
Charles,  mingling  promises  with  flattery,  threw 
himself  upon  his  honour :  but  the  governor  was 
careful  not  to  commit  himself:  he  replied  in 
language  dutiful,  yet  ambiguous ;  and  the  king, 
unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  danger, 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  misboding 
heart,  consented  to  accompany  him  to  the 
inland.  The  governor  ordered  every  demon- 
stration of  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  royal  guest, 
and  lodged  him  in  Carisbrook  castle.^ 


*  Journals,  iz.  525.  Rushworth,  vii.  874.  Clarendon,  iiu  78^- 
85*  Herbert,  52.  Ludlow,  i.  187^191.  It  has  often  been  asked 
where  the  king  meant  to  go,  after  he  had  escaped ;  and  a  story  told 
by  Ctarendon  has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  Jersey  was  his  ob- 
ject.   But  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lauderdale^  that  whan 
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COk?.        The  iQcreastfig  vi<4eiice  of  the  leveUers,  aod 

y,^^    the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  army,    had 

^"*^SiiAd  •'^•^^^^^  *^®  most  serious  apprehensions  in 

Che  superior  officers :  amd  Fairfax,  foy  the  ad- 

KoT.  &  vice  of  the  council,  dismissed  the  agitators  to 
their  respective  regiments,  and  ordered  the 
several  corps  to  assemble  in  three  brigades  on 
three  different  days.  Against  the  time  a  re- 
monstrance was  prepared  in  his  name,  in  which 
he  complained  of  the  calumnies  circulated 
among  the  soldiers,  stated  the  objects  which 
he  had  laboured  to  obtain,  and  offered  to  per- 
sist in  his  endeavours,  provided  the  men  would 
return  to  their  ancient  habits  of  military  obedi- 
ence. All  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
result :  but  no  one  with  more  apprehension 
than  Cromwell.  His  life  was  at  stake.  The 
IcTcllers  had  threatened  to  make  him  pay  with 
his  head  the  forfeit  of  his  intrigues  with 
Charles  :  and  the  flight  of  that  prince,  by 
disconcerting  their  plans,  had  irritated  their 

Dec.  15.  former  animosity.  The  remonstrance  was 
ordered  to  be  read  in  succession  to  each  regi* 
ment,  beginning  with  those  the  best  affected 

the  Scottish  comoiMnoneiB  ieft  kim,  }\e  had  fixed  OB  Beririck  m  • 
frontier  town,  in  which  he  might  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Scots» 
without  furnishing  his  enemies  with  the  pretest  of  saying  that  he  had 
ifttdicated  (he  crown  by  quitting  the  kingdom.  He  aflieiw  aids  changed 
fab  opinion,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Cromwcfi  (floilis,  186.^ 
end  preferred  the  ide  of  Wight,  as  a  place  where  lie  might  easOy 
inat  -wi^  the  paitiament  This  is  plahi»  from  hisletler  to  the  carl  of 
laneric    See  Memoirs  of  Ilamihons,  9S6. 
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to  tiht  offitders,    It  was  answered  with  aoclt-    CHAP. 

V 

mati6M:  th«  men  bMtened  to  subscribe  en 
<i&g«tgeineiit  «o  obey  the  commands  of  tke 
getteml ;  and  the  sowers  of  discord^  the  distri- 
butors of  seditious  pamphlets,  were  pointed 
<yut»  and  taken  into  custody.  From  these  corps 
PiLirAtiK  proceeded  to  two  regim^^ts^  which  had 
presumed  to  come'on  the  ground  without  orders. 
The  first,  after  s6me  discourse,  submitted ;  the 
second  was  more  obstinate.  The  privates  had 
expelled  the  majority  of  the  officers,  and  wore 
round  their  hats  this  motto,  '*  The  people's 
••  freedom,  «nd  the  soldiers'  rights."  Crom- 
well ^darted  into  the  ranks  to  seize  the  ringlead- 
ers; his  intre];Hdity  daunted  the  mutineers; 
ene  man  was  immediately  shot,  three  more 
were  condemned,  and  several  others  were  re- 
served as  pledges  for  the  submission  of  their 
comrades.^  By  this  ^ct  of  vigour  the  officers 
tmimpbed,  nnd  subordination  was  restoied: 
but  1^  ^nnger  ftimished  an  instructive  lesson 
to  Oromwdl,  who  !from  that  day  forgot  his  en- 
gngemeaft  to  the  king,  «nd  Bought  to  m^ake 
himself  friends  b(3di  in  the  parliament  and  the 
lermy.  It  required  some  time  before  the  chirf 
msftters  in  dtspnte  between  them  cooid  be 

«  W!iitelock,"«9S.  Joamals,  ht.  627.  Iwiloir,  i.  192.  Ji^^m 
]C|ihM  Wiaag  IJNiMihtea  tl»t  Ibe  kiig  bad  ptomMed  toCronveU 
ii»  tide  of  earl  with  a  blue  ribbon,  to  his  son  the  office  of  gentiemaik 
<tf  the  tsed-chamber  to  the  prince,  and  to  Tieton  the  eomomnd  of -ttiis 
faeaiaMbad.    S»IIK1S9. 
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siU^isfactorily  arranged :  but  partly  by  threats/ 
partly  by  condescension,   an  accommodation 

Ded  24.  was  effected,  and  the  officers  observed  a  solemn 
fast  to  beg  the  blessing  of  heav^a  on  the  nation. 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  lost  not  this  opportunity 
of  proving  that  their  spiritual  gifts  were  equal 
to  their  military  talents.  To  the  edification  of 
their  hearers,  they  poured  out  their  souls  in 
long  and  extemporary  prayer ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that ''  more  harmonious  music 
''  had  never  isiscended  to  the  ear  of  the 
"  Almighty."^* 
King  re-  The  king  had  yet  no  reason  to  repent  of  his 
je^four  confidence  in  Hammond:  but  that  governor, 
while  he  granted  every  indulgence  to  his 
captive^  had  no  intention  of  separating  his  own 
lot  from  that  of  the  army.  He  consulted  the 
officers  at  the  head  quarters,  and  secretly 
resolved  to  adhere  to  their  instructions. 
Charles  recommenced  his  former  intrigues. 
Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Gough,  OBe  of  the 
queen's  chaplains,  he  sought  to  prevail  on  the 
Scottish  commissioners  to  waive  the  confir- 
mation of  the  covenant,  as  the  only  price 
at  which  they  would  fiimish  him  with 
an  army ;  he  sent  sir  John  Berkeley  to  Crom- 
well and  his  friends,  to  remind  them  of  their 
promises,  and  to  solicit  their  aid  towards  a 

NoT«  16.   personal  treaty ;  and  by  a  message  to  the  par* 

»  Clarendon  papets,  ii.  App.  xli?.    WUtelock,  284. 
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liament  he  proposed,  in  addition  to  his  former 
offers,  to  surrender  the  command  of  the  army 
during  his  life,  to  exchange  the  profits  of  the 
court  of  wards  for  a  yearly  income,  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  discharge  of  the  monies  due 
to  the  military  and  to  the  public  creditors. 
The  neglect  with  which  this  message  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  discouraging  answer  returned 
by  the  officers,  awakened  his  apprehensions  : 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  Scottish  commis-  Dec,  a 
sioners,  who  while  they  complained  of  his  late 
offer  as  a  violation  of  his  previous  engagement, 
assured  him  that  many  of  his  enemies  sought 
to  make  him  a  close  prisoner,  and  that  others 
openly  talked  of  removing  him  either  by  a  legal 
trial,  or  by  assassination.  These  warnings  in- 
duced him  to  arrange  a  plan  of  escape  :  appli-  Dec.  u. 
cation  was  made  to  the  queen  for  a  ship  of  war 
to  convey  him  from  the  island  ;  and  Berwick 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  his  retreat."  He 
had,  however,  but  little  time  to  spare.  As  their 
ultimatum,  and  the  only  condition  on  which 
they  would  consent  to  a  personal  treaty,  the 
houses  demanded  the  royal  assent  to  four  bills 
which  they  had  prepared."    The  Scots,  to  de-    Dec.  15. 

•»  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  325—333.    Ludlow,  i.  195—201. 

**  The  first  of  these  bills,  after  vesting  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  parliament  for  twenty  years,  enacted,  that  after  that  period, 
whenever  the  lords  and  commons  should  declare  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  concerned,  all  bills  passed  by  them  respecting  the 
forces  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  deemed  acts  of  parliament,  even 
though  the  king  for  the  time  beiu|^  should  refuse  his  assent ;  the  se- 
VOL.  X*  2    D 
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C^AP.    lay  the  proceedings,  asked  for  a  copy  of  tiier 

^;^  bills,  and  remonstrated  against  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  propositions  of 
peace.  Their  language  was  bold  and  iirritatihg : 
they  characterised  the  conduct  of  the  parlia- 
ment as  a  violation  of  the  league  and  covenant : 
and  they  openly  charged  the  houses  with  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  controlled  by  a  body, 
which  owed  its  origin  and  its  subsistence  to 
their  authority.  But  the  independents  were 
not  to  be  awed  by  the  clamour  of  men,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  enemies  under  the  name  of  al- 

Dec.  18.  li^s  •  ttey  voted  the  interference  of  any  foreign 
nation  in  acts  of  parlianlent  a  denial  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom,  and  they  ordered 

Dec,  4.     the  bills  to  be  laid  before  the  king  for  his  as- 


cond  declared  all  oaths,  proclamations,  and  proceedings  against  the 
parliament  during  the  war,  void  and  of  no  effect :  the  third  annulled 
all  titles  of  honour  granted  since  the  20th  of  May,  1642,  and  deprived 
all  peers  to  be  created  hereafter  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament, 
wi^out  the  consent  of  the  two  houses  j  and  the  fourth  gave  to  the 
houses  the  power  of  adjoumiag  from  place  to  place  at  their  discre- 
tion. Journals,  ix.  575.  Charies's  works,  590—593.  Now  let  the 
reader  turn  to  Clarendon,  history,  iii«  88.  He  tdls  us,  that  by  ofte 
the  king  was  to  have  confessed  himself '  the  author  of  the  war,  and 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt ;  by  another  he  was  to  dis- 
solve the  government  of  the  church,  and  grant  all  lands  belonging  to 
the  church  to  other  us^s  ;  by  a  third,  to  settle  the  militia  without 
reserving  so  much  power  to  himself,  as  any  subject  was  capable  of^; 
and  in  the  last  place,  he  was  in  effect  to  sacrifice  all  those  who  had 
served  him,  or  adhered  to  him,  to  the  mercy  of  tJie  parliameAt. 
When  this  statement  is  compared  with  the  real  hills,  it  may  be 
judged  how  little  credit  is  due  to  the  assertions  of  Clarendon,  unless 
they  are  supported  by  other  authorities. 
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sent  without  further  delay.  The  Scats  hastened 
to  Carisbrook,  in  appearance  to  protest  against 
them,  but  with  a  more  important  object  in 
view.  They  now  relaxed  from  their  former 
obstinacy :  they  no  longer  insisted  on  the  con* 
firmation  of  the  covenant,  but  were  content 
with  a  promise,  that  Charles  should  make  every 
concession  in  point  of  religion,  which  his  con- 
science would  allow.  The  treaty  which  had 
been  so  long  in  agitation  between  them,  was 
privately  signed :  and  the  king  returned  this  Dec.  28. 
answer  to  the  two  houses,  that  neither  his  pre- 
sent sufferings,  nor  .the  apprehension  of  worse 
treatment,  should  ever  induce  him  to  give  his 
assent  to  any  bills  as  a  part  of  the  agreement, 
before  the  whole  was  concluded." 

Aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  refusal.  Vote  of 
Charles  had  resolved  to  anticipate  the  ven-  dw«e». 
geance  of  the  parliament  by  making  his  escape 
the  same  evening ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  Hammond,  who,  whether  he  had 
discovered  the  design,  or  had  previously  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  closed  the  gates  on  the 
departure  of  the  commissioners,  doubled  the 
guards^  confined  the  royal  captive  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  at- 
tendants. An  attempt  to  raise  in  his  favour 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  was  instantly  sup- 


«  Jomnals,  ix.  575.  578.  5S2.  59\.  604.  615.  621.    Charles** 
work«,  594.    Memoin  of  Hamiltons,  334. 
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CHAP.    pre)s$ed«  and  its  author,  Burley,  formerly: a 
cs^taia  in  the  royal  army,  suffered  the  punish- 


1648.     meat  of  a  traitor.     The  houses  resolved,  (and 
*"■  ^'    the  army  promised  to  live  and  die  with  them  in 
defence  of  the  resolution,)  that  they,  would  re- 
ceive no  additional  message  from  the  king^ 
that  they  would  send  no  address  or  application 
to  him ;  that,  if  any  other  person  did  so  with- 
out leave,  he  should  be  subject  to 'the  penalties 
of  high  treason ;    and  that  the  committee  of 
public  safety  should  be  renewed  to  sit  and  act 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  fpreign  coadjutors. 
This  last  hint  was  ynder^tood.by  the  S<?ot5.: 
they  made  a  demaud  of  the  £  100,000  dm  to 
Jan.  16.    them  by  the  treaty  of  evacuation,  aiid  sui- 
nounced  their  intention  of  returning  immedi- 
ately to  their  own  parliament,^       , 
King  Alb-       'I'he  king  appeared  t6  submit  with  patience  to 
gcttd  to     i\^Q  j^Q^  restraints  imposed  on  his  freedom  :  he 
^raiDt       even  affected  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  to  disguise 
the  design  which  he  still  cherished  of  making 
^    escape.      The  immediate  charge  of  his 
person  had  been  intrusted  to  four  warders  of 
approved  fidelity,  who,  two  at  a  time,  undeiv 
tQQk  the  task  in  rotation.    They  accompanied 
the  captive  wherever  he  went,  at  bis  meals,  at 
his  public  devotions,  during  his  recreation  on 


■  *  The  vote  of  nou-addresses  passed  by  a  majority  of  141  to  92. 
Journals,  v.  Jan.  3.  Sec  also  Jan^  11.  15,  1648.  Lords'  Journals, 
ix.  640.  662.  Riishworth,  vii.  953. 961. 965.  Leicester's  Journal,  30. 
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th6  bowling-green,  and  during  his  walks  round 
tlid  wills  of  the  castle.  He  was  never  permitted 
tb  be  alone,  unless  it  were  in  the  retirement  of 
hi;S'  bed-chamber;  and  then  one  of  the  two 
warders  was  continually  stationed  at  each  of 
the  doors  which  led  from  that  apartment.  Yet 
in  defiance  of  these  precautions  (such  was  the 
ingenuity  of  the  king,  so  generous  the  devotion 
of  those  who  scTught  to  serve  him),  he  found 
the  means  of  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
his  friends  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and 
through  them  with  the  English  royalists,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  in  Edinburgh,  the  queen 
at  Piris,  and  the  duke  of  York  at  St.  James's,  April  32. 
wlio  soon  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  the  com* 
matid  of  his  father,  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
female  to  Holland.''^ 

In  the  mean  while  an  extraordinary  ferment  PuWicopi- 
seemed  to  agitate  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu-  fevom; 
lation.  With  the  exception  of  the  army,  every 
class  of  men  was  dissatisfied.  Though  the 
war  had  ceased  twelve  months  before,  the 
nation  enjoyed  few  of  the  benefits  of  pea!ce. 
Those  forms  and  institutions,  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  and  property,  which  had  been  suspend- 

^  Journals,  z.  35.  76.  220.  Rushworth,  vii.  964.  1002.  1067. 
1109.  Clarendon,  iii.  129.  One  of  those  through  whom  Charles 
corresponded  with  his  friends,  was  Firebrace,  who  tells  us  that  be 
wtti  <Kx»sionally  employed  by  one  of  the  warders  to  watch  fer  bim 
at  the  door  of  the  king*s  bed-chamber,  and  on  such  occasions  gave 
and  received  papers  through  a  small  crevice  jn  the  boards*  See  his 
account  in  the  additions  to  Herbert's  Memoirs,  p,  187. 
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CHAP,  ed  during  tbe  coateat^  ha4  not.  beee,  restored  : 
the  comfiiittees  in  every  county  continued  tQ 
exercise  the  most  oppressive  tyiranny^.  a^M  ^ 
monthly  tax  wa$  still  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  forces,  exceeding  in  amount  the  sums  which 
]|ad  been  exacted  for  the  same  purpose  during^ 
the  war.  No  man  could  be  ignorant  that  the 
parliament,  nominally  the  supreme  authority^ 
was  under  the  controul  of  the  council  of  oflih 
cers ;  aini  the*  continued  captivity  of  the  king* 
the  known  sentiments  of  the  agitators,  and» 
above  all,  the  vote  of  non.  addresses,  provoked 
a  general  suspicion,  that  it  was  in  contempla^ 
tion  to  abolish  the  monarchical  governments 
and  to  introduce  in  its  place  a  military  despot*- 
ism.  Four-fifths  of  the  nation  began  to  wisfai' 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne.  Much 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  conditions;  but  all  agreed  that  what 
Charles  had  so  <^en  demanded,  a  perstxial 
treaty,  ought  to.be  granted,  as  the  most  likely 
means  to  reconcile  opposite  interests,  and  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
leveiitrs  In  the  army  itself  the  priJici|Jes,  of  the 
Sie  anny.  levellers  had  been.embraced  by.  the  m&jprity  of 
the  privates,  and  had  made  several-  converts 
among  the  officers.  These  fanatics  had  disco* 
•  vered  in  the  Bible,  that  the  government  of 
kings  was  odious  in  the  sight  of  Grod  ;'^   and- 


1  King«»  viii.  8. 
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conteiid€d  that  in  fact  Charles  had  now  i^o  CHAB. 
claim  to  the  sceptre.  Protection  and  allegiance  s^^^ 
Wek'e  reciprocal.  At  his  accession  he  had 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects^  and  by  the  violation  of  that 
oath  he  had  released  the  people  from  the  obli-^ 
gation  of  allegiance  to  him.  For  the  decision, 
of  the  question  he  had  appealed  to  the  God  of 
battles^  who^  by  the  result^  had  decided  against 
his  pretensions.  He  therefore  was  answerable 
for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to 
call  him  to  justice  for  the  crime,  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  mischiefs, 
to  provide  for  the  liberties  of  all,  by  founding 
an  equal  commonwealth  on  the  general  con- 
sent. Cromwell  invited  the  patrons  of  this 
doctrine  to  meet  at  his  house  the  grandees  (so 
they  were  called)  of  the  parliament  and  army. 
The  question  was  argued :  but  both  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  careful  to  conceal  their  real 
sentiments.  They  did  not  openly  contradict 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  levellers,  but 
they  affected  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  reducing 
them  to  practice.  The  truth  was,  that  they 
wished  not  to  commit  themselves  by  too  ex- 
plicit an  avowal,  before  they  could  see  their 
way  plainly  before  them.^ 

In  this  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind  in 

*  Ludlow,  i.  206.    Whitelock,317. 
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Elng][jand,  every  eye  was  turned.  tQ^a^^s ,  ^hjp 
^  ^  prpc^ediogs  in  Scotland.  .  For  some  ,tiine.  ja 
TKeSc&t8  nqiian,  had  been  cherished  by  the  Sco^ti^h 
Irn^^ior  clfirgy,  that  the  king  at  Carisbrook  had  not 
the  king,  ^j^piy  subscribed  to  the  covenant,  but  had  so- 
lemnly engagjBd  to  enforce  it  throughout  his 
4<>n)inions ;  and  the  prospect  .of  a  speedy  tri- 
umph over  the  independents  induced  them,  ,to 
preach  a  crusade  from  the  pulpit  in  favour  of 
tt^e  kirk  and  the  throne.  But  the  return  of  the 
con^niissioners,  and  the  publies^t^n  .^f ./' t^^e 
* '  ^g^eement"  with  the  kii^g^bittqrly  d^^ppQifi^ 
.their  hopes.  It  was  fQUQ^  that  jPhqrWp  h^d 
ifx^eed  consented  to  thje  ^st^)^)pisbw^t  iPf  prefih 
jbyterianism  in  Englaod>  but.oq^^^s  as^^p^ri- 
mentfpr  three  years,  and  with,f;he  lib^r^fi^f 
^ssent  both  for.himjself,  and  for,  (hQse  who 
might  chopse  tp  .follow  his  ejj^ainpJie*  Their  in- 
vective^ were  no  longer  ppin^ted  against  the  iji- 
dependpnts;  ''the  agreemQnt'^  and  its  advo- 
cates became  the  objects  of. their  Qerpest  attacks. 
Its.  provisions  were  said  to  be  unwarranted  by 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners^  and  it^.purpofse 
wa3  pronounced  an  act  pf  apo^tacy  frpm  the  jqo- 
yenant,  an  impious  attempt  to  erect  the  throne 
^  the  king  in  preference  to .  the  throne  .of 
Christ.  Their  vehemence  intimidated  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  admonished  the  duke- 
of,  Hamilton  to  proceed  with  caution.  That 
np-bleman,  whose  imprisonment  ended  with, 
the  surrender  of  Pendennis,  had  waited  on  the 
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kligift  Newcastle ;  a  reconciliation  followied; 
tod'  Ife  was  now  become  the  avowed  leader 
if  Hhe  royalists,  and  the  moderate  presbyte- 
titing.  That  he  might  not  irritate  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  he  sought 
to'  mask  his  real  object,  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  undefr  the  pretence  of  suppressing 
heresy  and  schism:  he  professed  the  deepest 
veneration  for  the  covenant,  and  the  most  im- 
plicit deference  for  the  authority  of  the  kirk ; 
he  listened  with  apparent  respect  to  the  remon- 
'iftti^nces  of  the  clerieal  commission,  and  openly 
elicited  its  memfbers  to  aid' the  parliament 
with  their  wisdt>ih,'  And  to  state  their  desires. 
But  these  were  mere  word«  intended  to  lull 
suspicion.  By  dint  of  numbers  (for  his  party 
comprised  two-thirds  of  the  convention),  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  dan- 
ger; this  was  followed  by  a  vote  to  place  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  vote  was  the  immediate  levy 
at  reinforcements  for  the  army.  But  his  oppo- 
nents under  the  earl  of  Argyle,  threw  every 
obtstacle  in  his  way.  They  protested  in  parlia- 
ment ajgainst  the  war ;  the  commissioners  of 
the  kirk  demanded  that  their  objections  should 
be  previously  removed ;  and  the  ministers  from 
their  pulpits  denounced  the  curse  of  God  on  all 
Who  should  take  a  share  in  the  unholy  enter- 
"^'lae.  Forty  thousand  men  had  been  voted  : 
but  though  force  was  frequently  employed. 


40» 
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CHAP-    and  blood  occasionally  shed,  the  levy  proceeded 

xj-J\j  *<>  slowly,  that  even  in  the  month  of  July  the 
grand  army  did  not  exceed  one  fourth  of  that 
number.*® 
Also  the  By  the  original  plan  devised  at  Hampton 
royalists.  |  court,  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Scots  into  England  should  be  the  signal 
for  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  royalists  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  But  Ae  former 
did  not  keep  their  time,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
latter  could  not  brook  delay.     The  first  who 

March  3.  proclaimed  the  king,  was*  a  parliamentary 
oflScer,  colonel  Poyer,  mayor  of  the  town,  and 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Pembroke.  He  re- 
fused to  resign  his  military  appointment  at  the 
command  of  Fairfax :  and  to  justify  his  refusal 
unfurled  the  royal  standard*  Poyer  was  joined 
by  Langherne  and  Powiel,  two  officers  whose 
forces  had  lately  been  disbanded.  Several  of 
the  men  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  former 
leaders ;  the  cavaliers  ran  to  arms  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  principality ;  Chepstow  was  sur- 
prised, Carnarvon  besieged,  and  colonel  Flem- 

Mayi.  ing  defeated.  By  these  petty  successes  the 
unfortunate  men  were  lured  on  to  their  ruin. 
Horton  checked  their  progress ;  Cromwell  fol- 
lowed with  five  regiments  to  punish  their  pre- 

Mays.     sumption.      The  tide  immediately    changed. 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons*  339.  347.  353.  Rii&hwortb«  vi'u 
laSh  48;  53, 67.  114.  Id2,  and  two  circumstantial  and  interesting 
letters  from  Baillie,  ii.  280—297.   Whltelock»  305. 
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Laigheme  was  defeated ;  Chepstow  waa  reco-    CHAP. 
Y€ced ;  the  besiegers  of  Carnarvon  were  cut  to 


pieces^  On  the  refusal  of  Poyer  to  surreiider, 
the  lieutenant-general  assembled  his  corps 
after  sunset,  and  the  ianatical  Hugh  Peters 
fbiretold  that  the  ramparts  of  Pembroke,  like 
those  of  Jericho,  would  fall  before  the  array  of 
the  liiv^i^g  Gtod.  From  prayer  and  sermon  the 
men  hastened  to  the  assault :  the  ditch  was 
passed,  the  walls  were  scaled ;  but  they  found 
the  gaUrison  at  its  post,  and  after  a  short,  but 
sanguinary  contest,  Cromwell  ordered  a  re- 
treat. A  regular  siege  was  now  formed :  and 
the  independent  general,  notwithstanding  his 
impatience  to  proceed  towards  the  north,  was 
detained  more  than  six  weeks  before  this  insig- 
nificant fortress.** 

Scarcely  a  day    passed,    which    was   not  Feigned 
marked  by  some  new  occurrence  indicative  of  [Sn  of  the 
the  approaching  contest.     An  alarming  tumult  af^y  and 
in  the  city,  in  which  the  apprentices  forced  the    April  9. 
guard,   and  ventured  to  engage  the  military 
under  the  command  of  the  general,  was  quickly 
followed  by  similar  disturbances  in  Norwich, 
Thetford,    Canterbury,   Exeter,    and    several 
other  towns.     They  were,  indeed,  suppressed? 
by  the  vigilance  of  Fairfax  and  the  county 
committees ;    but  the  cry  of  "  God  and  the 


'*  Lords*  Journals,  x,  88.  263.    RuBhworth,  vii.  1016, 3S.  66.  97. 
Ii29.    Heath,  171.    Whitdock,  303, 305. 
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criAP.     "  king/'  echoed  and  r6-echoed  by  the  rititerd 
on  these  occasion3,  sufficiently  proved  tliilt  the 


popular  feeling  was  setting  fast  in  iavotir  of 
royalty.      At  the  same  time  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent public  bodies  poured  into  the  two  houses, 
all  concurring  in  the  same  prayer,  that  the  army 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  king  brought  back 
to  his  capital.**  The  independent  leaiders,  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  control 
the  city  while  their  forces  were  employed  in  the 
field,  sought  a  reconciliation:  the  parliament  was 
April  28.   suffered  to  vote  that  no  change  shbuld  be  made 
in  the  fundamental  govei*nment  of  the  realm 
by  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  the  citizens 
in  return  engaged  themselves  to  live  and  die 
with  the  parliament.    Though  the  promises  on 
both  sides  were  known  to  be  insincere,  it  was 
the  interest  of  each  to  dissemble.      Fairfox 
May  2.     withdrew  his  troops  from  Whitehall  and  the 
Mews ;  the  charge  of  the  militia  was  once  more 
intrusted  to  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen ; 
and  the  chief  command  was  conferred  on  Skip- 
pon!,  an  officer,  who,  if  he  did  not  on  every 
subject  agree  with  the  independents,  was  yet 
distinguished  by  his  marked  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  their  opponents, 
insurrec-        The  inhabitants   of  Surrey  and  Esse?^  felt 
Kent!"       dissatisfied  with  the  answers  given  to '  their 
May  23.    petitions  :  those  of  Kent  repeatedly  assembled 

**  Journals  243.  60.  67.  72.    Commons,  Apiil  13. 27.    May  16. 
Whitelock,  299.  302, 3.  5,  6. 
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tp  <!pnsider  their  grievances,  and  to  consult  on 
tjb^  means  of  redress.  These  meetings,  which 
priginated  with  a  private  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Hales,  soon  assumed  the  character  of 
loyalty  and  defiance.  Associations  were  formed, 
arms  collected,  and  plans  arranged.  In.  a 
f^w  days  the  spirit  which  prevailed  on  land 
cpmmunicated  itself  to  the  ships  in  the  river  : 
six.  men  of  war,  fully  equipped  for  the  summer  May  27. 
service,  declared  in  favour  of  the  king :  and 
the  mariners,  in  defiance  of  the  arguments  and 
eol;reaties  of  Rainsborough  their  commander, 
ap(d  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  addressed  them 
i;^  the  character  of  lord  high  admiral,  proceeded 
lender  the  royal  colours  to  the  Hague,  in  search 
of  the  young  duke  of  York,  whom  they  chose 
for  their  commander-in-chief.  But  the  alarm 
ex(pited  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet,  was  quieted 
by  the  success  of  Fairfax  against  the  insur- 
gents on  landt  The  cavaliers  had  ventured  tp  June  1. 
oppose  him  in  the  town  of  ~Maidstone»  and  ibjr 
six  hours,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  their  po- 
sition, they  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  enen^y ; 
but  their  loss  was  proportioi^ate  to  their  y^qur, 
and  two  hundred  fell  in  the  streets,  four  hun*- 
dred  were  made  prisoners.  Many  of  the  coqp- 
trymen,  discouraged  by  this  defeat,  hasteifed 
tQ^  their  homes.  Goring,  earl  of  Newport, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  different  body,  Junea^ 
advanced  to  Blackheath,  and  solicited  admis- 
sion into  the  city.     It  was  a  moment  big  with 
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CHAP,    the  most  important  consequences.     The  latig'A 
friehds  formed  a  numerous  party ;  the  common 


council  wavered ;  and  the  parliament  possessed 
no  armed  force  to  support  its  authority.  The 
leaders  saw  that  they  had  but  one  resource,  to 

Junes*  ^^  ^Y  conciliation.  The  aldermen  impri- 
soned at  the  request  of  the  army  were  set  at 
liberty ;  the  impeachment  against  the  six  lords 
was  discharged;  and  the  excluded  members 
were  permitted  to  resume  their  seats.  These 
concessions,  aided  by  the  terror  which  th^ 
victory  at  Maidstone  inspired,  and  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Skippon,  who  intercepted  all  commu- 
nication between  the  royalists  and  the  party  at 
Blackheath,  defeated  the  project  of  Goring. 

June  4,  That  commander,  having  received  a  refusal, 
crossed  the  river,  called  the  men  of  Essex  to 
his  assistance,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in 
Colchester.  The  town  had  no  other  fortifica- 
tion than  a  low  rampart  of  earth ;  but,  relying 
on  his  own  resources  and  the  constancy  of  his 
followers,  he  resolved  to  defend  it  against  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  detain  Fairfax  and  his 
army  in  the  south,  and  keep  the  north  open  to 
the  advance  of  the  Scots.  This  plan  suc- 
ceeded :  Colchester  was  assailed  and  defended 
^th  equal  resolution ;  nor  was  its  fate  decided 
till  the  failure  of  the  Scottish  invasion  had 
proved  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  royal 
cause.*^ 

«  Journals,  X.  276.  8,  9.  28a  9.  297.  301.  304.    Commons,  May 
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It  9om  appeared  that  the  restoratioft  of  the    CBAp. 
iBSpfacbed  and  exduded  members,  combined 


with  the  departure  of  the  officers  to  their  com-  Presbyte- 
maods  in  the  army,  had  imparted  a  new  tone  sufMnor  in 
to  the  proceedings  in  parliament.     Hollis  re-  P»^»«**** 
sumed  not  only  his  seat,  but  his  preponderance 
in  the  lower  house.     The  measures  which  his 
party^  had    formerly   approved,    were   again 
adopted ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  open  a  new 
treaty  with  the  king,   on  condition  that  he 
should  previously  engage  to  give  the  royal  as- 
sent to  three  bills^   revoking  all  declarations 
againstjthe  parliament,  establishing  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  for  the  term  of  three,  and  vest- 
ing the  command  of  the  army  and  navy  in  cer- 
tain persons  during  that  of  ten  years.     But 
among  the  lords  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  six  peers  had  taught 
them  a  salutary  lesson.     Aware  that  their  own 
privileges  would  infallibly  fall  with  the  throne, 
they  rejected  the  three  bills  of  the  commons, 
voted  a  personal  treaty  without  any  previous 
conditions,    and  received  from  the    common 
council  an  assurance  that^  if  the  king  were  suf- 
fered to  come  to  London,  the  city  would  gua- 
rantee both  the  royal  person  and  the  two  houses 
from  insult  and  danger.   But  Hollis  and  his  ad- 
herents refused  to  yield ;  conference  after  con- 
ference was  held;  and  the  two  parties  con^ 

24, 25.    June  4.  8.    Whkelock,  307.  8.  9.  310.    Clarendon,  iii. 
133. 151.  154. 
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CHAP,  tunitd  for  more  thaa  a  month  to  debate  tb^ 
^^^^  sufcjiect  without  intemiption  firom  the  iBd&* 
peudc^lits.  These  had  no  leisure  to  atteiid  tn 
such  disputes.  Their  object  was  to  fight  aad 
conquer,  under  the  persuasion  tliat  victory  in 
the  field  would  restore  to  them'  the  ascendency 
in  the  senate.** 
Deffeatof  It  was  now  the  month  of  July,  and  the  Eng- 
Juiy  s!  I^^h  royalists  had  almost  abandoned  themselves 
to  despair,  when  they  received  the  cheering  in- 
telligence that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  at  last 
crossed  the  borders  at  the  head  of  30,000  men. 
Report  had  indeed  exaggerated  his  force^  which 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  half  that  number ; 
but  he  was  closely  followed  by  Monroe,  who 
led  3000  veterans  from  the  Scottish  army  in 
Ireland,  and  was  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  the  commander  of 
4000  cavaliers,  men  of  approved  valour,  and 
who  had  staked  their  all  on  the  result.  With 
such  an  army  a  general  of  talent  and  enterprise 
might  have  re-placed  the  king  on  his  throne ; 
but  Hamilton,  though  possessed  of  personal 
courage,  was  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  and 
resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  men  who 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  service  to  their 
private  jealousies  and  feuds.  Forty  days  were 
consumed  in  a  short  march  of  eighty  miles ;  and 
when  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  though 

^  Jounwls,  306.  349.  351.. 362.  364.  367.  Commons,  July  5. 
Whitelock,  315,  316. 318, 319. 
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thfe  maffibody  had  reached  the  left  bank  df  the    CfTAt^. 
Ribfole  near  Preston,  the  fi^ar  guard,  tiridef  v^^;^ 
Monroe,  slept  in  security  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale.' 
Cromwell  having  with  difficulty  reduced  Pem- 
broke, had  joined  Lambert,  the  parliamentary 
general,  m  Yorkshire.     Their  united  force  did 
not  exceed  9,000  men  :  but  the  impetuosity  of 
the  general  despised  inequality  of  numbers ; 
and  the  ardour  of  his  men  induced  him  to  lead 
them  without  delay  against  the  enetny.     From 
Clifhero,   Langdale,    who   had   watched    his 
motions,  fell  back  on  the  Scottish  army  near 
Preston,  and  warned  the  duke  to  prepare  for 
battle  on  the  following  day.     Of  the  disasters    Aug,  18. 
which  followed  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
sistent notion  from  the  discordant  statements 
of  the  Scottish  officers,  each  of  whom,  anxious 
to  exculpate  himself,  laid  the  chief  blame  on 
some  of  his  colleagues.     This  only  is  certain, 
that  £he  cavaliers  fought  with  the  obstinacy  of 
despair ;  that  for  six  hours  they  bore  the  whole 
bruntof  the  battle:  that  as   they  retired  from, 
hedge  to  hedge,  they  Solicited  from  the  Scots  a 
reinforcement  of 'men,  and  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion; and  that,  unable  to  obtain  either,  they 
retrekted  into  the  town,  where  they  learned  to 
theif  surprise  that  their  allies  were  in  full  march 
towards  Wigan,  and  the  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  bridge  over  the  river.     Langdale,  in  this 
extremity,  ordered  his  infantry  to  disperse; 
and  with  the  cavalry  and  the  duke,  who  had 

VOL.  X.  2    E 
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refused  to  abandon  hia  English  fri^&ds,  swam 
across  the  Ribble.     Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
complete  a  victory  obtained  at  less  expense. 
Of  the  Scottish  forces,  none  but  the  regiments 
under  Monroe  and  the  stragglers  who  rejoined 
him,  returned  to  their  native  country.    Two- 
thirds  of  the  infantry,  in  their  eagerness  to  es- 
cape, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants;    nor  did  Baillie,  their    general, 
Aug.  20.   when  he  surrendered  at  Warrington,  number 
more  than  3000  men  under  their  colours.     The 
duke  wandered  as  far  as  Uttoxeter  with  the 
cavalry :  there  his  followers  mutinied,  and  he 
ktj%.  25.   yielded  himself  a  prisoner  to  general  Lambert 
and  the  lord  Grey  of  Groby.    The  cavaliers 
disbanded  themselves   in  Derbyshire ;    their 
gallant  leader,  who  travelled  in  disguise,  was 
discovered  and  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Not- 
tingham.** 
And  of  the      ^^  the  Very  day  on  which  the  Scots  began 
ewiofHoU  tijgij.  march,  a  feeble  attempt  had  been  made 
to  assist  their  advance  by  raising  the  city  of 
London.     Its  author  was  one  who  by  his  in- 
constancy had  deservedly  earned  the  contempt 
of  every  party,  the  earl  of  Holland.    He  had 
during  the  contest  passed  from  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  and   from  the  parliament  to  the 
king.     His  ungracious  reception  by  the  royal- 


^  Memoifsof  Hamiitona,  355-  365.  Lords'  Jottmab,x.  455-45S. 
RoshwoTth.  yii .  1237.  1242. 
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»t»  induced  him  to  return  to  their  oppcments,  OHAP^ 
by  whom  he  was  at  first  treated  with  severity,  ^^^^ 
afterwards  with  neglect.  Whether  it  weye  re- 
sentment or  policy,  he  now  professed  himself  a 
true  penitent,  offered  to  redeem  his  past  errors 
by  future  services,  and  obtained  from  the 
prince  of  Wales  a  commission  to  raise  forces. 
As  it  had  been  concerted  between  him  and  J"iy  5. 
Hamilton^  on  the  fifth  of  July  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  500  horse,  in  warlike  array  from 
his  house  in  the  city,  and  having  fixed  his 
quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  parliament  and  the  common  coua- 
cil^  calling  on  them  to  join  him  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  On  the  J«iy7, 
second  day,  through  the  negligence,  it  was 
said,  of  Dalbier,  his  military  confident,  he  was 
surprised,  and  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to 
St.  Neots :  there  a  second  action  followed,  and 
the  earl  surrendered  at  discretion  to  his  pur*  Jdyii). 
suers.  His  misfortune  excited  little  interest ; 
but  every  heart  felt  compassion  for  two  young 
noblemen  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  engage  in 
this  rash  enterprise,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  his  brother  the  lord  Frapcis  Villiers.  The 
latler  was  slain  at  Kingston ;  the  former,  after 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  found  an  asylum 
on  the  continent.*^ 


"•  CbceDdon,  iii.  121.  476.    Whitelock.  317.  318.320.    Loida* 
Joanalt,  367.    Commons^  July  7.  12.    Leiceiter'i  Journal,  35. 
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t  The  discomfiture  of  the  Scottish  afmy  was 
folloVred  by  the  surrender  of  Colchester. 
Surrender  While  there  was  an  object  to  fight  for.  Growing 
Chester.  ^^^d  his  Companions  had  cheerfully  submitted 
to  every  privation  ;  now  that  not  a  hope  re- 
mained, they  offered  to  capitulate,  and  received 
for  answer  that  quarter  would  be  granted  to 
the  privates,  but  that  the  ofiicers  had  been 
declared  traitors  by  the  parliament,  and  must 
Aug.  28.  surrender  at  discretion.  These  terms  were 
accepted  :  the  council  •  deliberated  on  the-  fate 
of  the  captives  ;  and  two,  sir  George  Liale 
and  sir  Charles  Lucas,  were  selected  for  execu- 
tion. Both  had  been  distinguished  by  thei? 
bravery,  and  wiere  reckoned  among  the  first 
commanders  in  the  royal  service.  Lucas  tear- 
ing open  his  doublet,  exclaimed,  **  Fire, 
rebels  !"  and  instantly  fell.  Lisle  ran  to  him, 
kissed  his  dead  body,  and  turning  to  the 
:  soldiers,  desired  them  to  advance  nearer.     One 

replied, ''  Fear  not,  sir,  we  shall  hit  you.'*  "My 
"  friends,"  he  answered^  '*  I  have  beeji  nearer, 
"  when  you  have  missed  me."  The  blood  of 
these  brave  men  impressed  a  deep  stain  on 
the  character  of  Fairfax,  nor  was  it  wiped 
away  by  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  who  attri- 
buted their  death  to  the  revengeful  counsels  of 
Ireton.*^ 


!*'  Journals,  x.  477.    Rushworih,  vii.  1242.  1244.  Clarendon,  iii. 
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At  this  time  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  CHAP, 
more  than  six  weeks  in  the  Downs.  As  soon  y^^^ 
as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet,   he  re-  Prince  of 

1  1        Tx  It*  1  •  !/•  wales  ID 

paired  to-  the  Hague,  and  taking  upon  himself  iheOowns, 
the  command,  hastened  with  nineteen  sail  to  J^iy  20. 
the  English  coast.  Had  he  appeared  before 
the  isle  of  Wight,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Charles  would  have  recovered  his  liberty ; 
but  the  council  with  the  prince,  decided  that 
it  was  more  for  the  royal  interest  to  sail  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  long  continued 
to  solicit  by  letters  the  wavering  disposition  of 
the  parliament  and  the  city.  While  Hamilton 
advanced,  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  success  : 
the  destruction  of  his  army  extinguished  their 
hopes.  The  king  by  a  private  message  sug- 
gested that  before  their  departure  from  the 
coast,  they  should  free  him  from  his  captivity. 
But  the  mariners  proved  that  they  were  the 
:masters.  They  demanded  to  fight  the  hostile 
.fleet  under  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  studi- 
ously avoided  an  engagement  that  he  might  be 
joined  by  a  squadron  from  Portsmouth.  Dur-  Aug. 30. 
ing  two  days  the  royalists  offered  him  battle  ; 
by  different  manoeuvres  he  eludjed  their  at- 
tempts ;  and  on  the  third  day  the  want  of  pro- 
visions compelled  the  prince  to  steer  for  the 
coast  of  Holland,  without  paying  attention  to 
the  request  of  his  royal  father.  Warwick,  who 
had  received  his  reinforcements,  followed  at 
a  considerable  distance  :  but,  though  he  de- 
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fended  his  conduct  on  motives  of  prudence,  he 
did  not  escape  the  severe  censure  of  the  inde- 
pendents and  levellers,  who  maintained  that 
the  cause  had  always  been  betrayed  when  it 
was  intrusted  to  the  cowardice  or  disaffection 
of  noble  commanders.** 
Treaty  of  It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  the  contest  be- 
®^P^  '  tween  the  two  houses  respecting  the  proposed 
July  28.  treaty  with  the  king.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
the  commons  had  yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of 
Aug.  19.  the  lords :  the  preliminary  conditions  on  which 
they  had  insisted,  were  abandoned,  and  the 
\ote  of  non-address  was  repealed.  Hitherto 
these  proceedings  had  been  marked  with  the 
characteristic  slowness  of  every  parliamentary 
measure:  but  the  victory  of  Cromwell  over 
Hamilton,  and  the  danger  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  army,  alarmed  the  presbyterian 
leaders ;  and  fifteen  commissioners,  five  lords, 
Sep.  1.  and  ten  commoners,  were  appointed  to  conduct 
the  negociation.*®  Charles  repaired  from  his 
prison  in  Carisbrook  castle  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Newport:  he  was  suffered  to  call 
around  him  his  servants,  his  chaplains,  and  such 
of  his  counsellors,  as  had  taken  no  part  in  the 


^  Lords'  Journals,  x.  399.  414.  417. 426.  444.  483.  488.  494. 
Garendon  papers,  ii.  412.  414. 

^  They  were  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Salisbury,  Pembroke  and 
Middlesex,  the  lords  Say  and  Seale,  lord  Wenman,  sir  Henry  Vane, 
junior,  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  and  Hollis,  Pierrepont^  Brown* 
Crew,  Glyn,  Potts  and  Bulk«ly. 
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war ;  ttndj  as  far  as  outward  appearances  might    CHAP; 
be  trusted,  he  had  at  length  obtained  the  free    ,^  !^y 
and  honourable  treaty,  which  he  had  so  often 
solicited.     Still  he  felt  that  he  was  a  captive, 
under  promise  not  to  leave  the  island  till  twenty 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  he 
soon  found  in  addition  that  he  was  not  expected 
to   treat,   but   merely    to    submit.     How  far 
the   two  houses  might  have  yielded   in  other 
circumstances,   is  uncertain:    but,  under  the 
present  superiority  of  the  army,  they  dared  not 
descend  from  the  lofty  pretensions  which  they 
had  formerly  put  forth.     The  commissioners 
were  permitted  to  argue,  to  advise,  to  entreat : 
but  they  had  no  power  to  concede ;  their  in- 
structions bound  them  to  insist  on  the  king's 
assent  to  every  proposition  which  had   been 
submitted  to   his  consideration  at  Hampton 
court.     To  many  of  these  demands   Charles 
made  no  objection ;  in  lieu  of  those  which  he 
refused,  he  substituted  proposals  of  his  own. 
These  were  forwarded  to  the  parliament,  and 
voted  unsatisfactory :  he  offered  new  expedients 
and  modifications;  but  the  same  answer  wa» 
invariably  returned,  till  the  necessity  of  his 
situation  had  wrung  from  the  unfortunate  prince 
his  unqualified  assent  to  most  of  the  articles  in 
debate.     On  four  points  only  he  remained  in- 
flexible.   Though  he  agreed  to   suspend  for 
three  years,  he  refused  to  abolish  entirely,  the 
functions  of  the  bishop§ :  he  objected  to  the 
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perpetual  atienatioxi  of  the  episcopal  kiwis;  litet 
proposed  to  ^ rant  leases  of  them  for  lives  or  for 
nioety-niue  years  in  favour  of  the  present  pW- 
chasers:  he  contended  that  all  his  folldwe^, 
without  any  exception,  should  be  admitted  tb 
compound  for  their  delinquency;  and  he  pWJ^ 
tested  that  till  his  conscience  were  satisfied  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  covenant,  he  would  nei- 
ther swear  to  it  himself,  nor  impose  it  upon 
others.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  negociation, 
when  the  time  allotted  by  the  parliament  ex- 
pired.^ 

The  independents  from  the  very  beginning 
had  disapproved  of  the  treaty.     In  a  petition 


*  The  papers  given  in  during  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  the  LonU* 
Journals,  x.  474 — 618.  The  best  account  is  that  composed  by  order 
of  the  king  himself,  for  the  use  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Clarendon 
;  papers,  ii.  425—449.  I  should  add^  that  a  new  subject  of  discunkMi 
arose  iucidentally  during  the  conferences.  The  lord  Inchiquin  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  at  his  request 
Ormond  had  been  sent  from  Paris  by  the  queen  and  the  prince,  to 
lesume.  the  government,  with  a  commission  to  make  peace  with  the 
catholic  party.  Charles  wrote  to  him  .two  letters  (Oct.  10.  28.  Carte, 
ii.  flpp.  xxxi.  xxxii.)  ordering  him  to  follow  the  queen's  instructions, 
to  obey  no  commands  from  himself  as  long  as  he  should  be  under  re- 
straint ;  and  not  to  be  startled  at  his  conoesftions  respecting  Ireland 
for  they  would  come  to  nothing.  Of  these  letters  the  houses  were 
ignorant:  but  they  got  possession  of  one  from  Ormond  to  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  insisted  that  Charles  should  order  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
de$ist.  This  he  eluded  for  some  time,  alleging  th&t»  if  the  treaty  toc^ 
effect,  their  desire  was  already  granted  by  his  previous  coooessi9n$, 
if  it  did  not,  no  order  of  his  would  be  obeyed.  At  last  he  consented, 
and  wrote  the  letter  required.  Journals,  x.  d7G— 578.  597.  618. 
Clarendon  papers,  ii.  441. 445. 4o2. 
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'^^seiM^  by .  '^ihousands  of  ^laelhAffigeted  per*-  d^'^ 
.",»sonst  in.  nod  near  London/'  they  enum«ritled  \^^.Jj^ 
a^.  objects  for  Mrhich  they  had  fought/  tnfwl  Septii. 
wjbich  they  now  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  th^ir 
victory.  Of  these,  the  principol/were,  that  die 
supremacy  of  the  people  should  be  established 
against  the  negative  voice  of  the  king  and  tX 
the  lords ;  that  to  prevent  civil  wars,  the  oflBce 
of  the  king  and  the  privileges  of  the  peers 
should  be  clearly  defined ;  that  a  new  parlia- 
ment, to  be  elected  of  course  and  without  writs; 
should  assemble  every  year,  but  never  for  a 
Jogger  time  than. forty  or  fifty  days:  that  re- 
UgipUS  belief  and  worship  should  be  free  from 
restraint  or  compulsion ;  that  the  proceedings 
in  law  should  be  shortened,  and  the  charges 
ascertained:  that  tithes  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  perpetual  imprisonment  for  debt, 
should  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  parliament 
"  should  lay  to  heart  the  blood  spilt,  and  the 
''rapine  perpetrated  by  commission  from  the 
"  king,  and  consider  whether  the  justice  of 
."  God  could  be  satisfied,  or  his  wrath  be  ap- 
•'  peased,  by  an  act  of  oblivion."  This  instru- 
ment is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  be- 
cause it  points  out  the  political  views  which 
actuated  the  leaders  of  the  party." 

In  the  army,  flushed  as  it  was  with  victory,  mats  of 
and  longing  for  revenge,  maxims  began  to  pre-  Se°idn*^to 


trial. 


'»  Whitelock,  335, 
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CHAP,  vail  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  in  respect  of 
s^^  the  royalcaptive.  The  politicians  maintained  that 
no  treaty  could  be  safely  made  with  the  king, 
because  if  he  were  under  restraint,  he  could  not 
be  bound  by  his  consent,  if  he  were  restored 
to  liberty,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
any  concessions.  The  fanatics  went  still  fur- 
ther. They  had  read  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
that  '^  blood  defileth  the  land,  and  the  land  can- 
*'  not  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
"  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it:" 
and  hence  they  inferred  that  it  was  a  duty,  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  God  who  had  given  them 
the  victory,  to  call  the  king  to  a  strict  account 
for  all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  during 
the  civil  war.  Among  these  one  of  the  most 
eminent  was  colonel  Ludlow,  a  member  of  par- 
liament, who,  having  persuaded  himself  that  the 
anger  of  God  could  be  appeased  only  by  the 
death  of  Charles,  laboured,  though  in  vain,  to 
make  Fairfax  a  convert  to  his  opinion.  He 
proved  more  successful  with  Ireton,  whose 
.  Oct.  16.  regiment  petitioned  the  commander  in  chief, 
that  crime  might  be  impartially  punished  with- 
out any  distinction  of  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor; 
that  all  who  had  contrived  or  abetted  the  late 
rebellion,  might  receive  their  just  deserts :  and 
that  whosoever  should  speak  or  act  in  favour  of 
the  king  before  he  had  been  acquitted  of  shed- 
ding innocent  blood,  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  treason.  The  immediate  object  of  this  paper 
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was  to  try  the  general  disposition  of  the  army. 
Though  it  did  not  openly  express^  it  evidently 
contemplated  the  future  trial  of  the  king ;  and 
was  followed  by  another  petition  from  the  xegi-  Oct  80. 
ment  of  colonel  Ingoldsby,  which  in  plainer  and 
bolder  terms  demanded  that  the  monarch  and 
his  adherents  should  be  brought  to  justice; 
condemned  the  treaty  between  him  and  the 
parliament  as  dangerous  and  unjust;  and  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  council  of  war  to 
discover  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  national 
evils.  Fairfax  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose 
what,  in  his  own  judgement  he  disapproved : 
the  petitions  were  laid  before  an  assembly  of 
officers;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberation 
was  a  remonstrance,  which  in  a  tone  of  menace 
and  asperity,  proclaimed  the  whole  plan  of  the 
reformers.  It  required  that  *'the  capital  and  Petition 
"grand  author  of  all  the  troubles  and  woes  ^^^,!^ 
"  which  the  kingdom  had  endured,  should  be 
*'  speedily  brought  to  justice  for  the  treason, 
'*  blood,  and  mischief  of  which  he  had  been 
"  guilty;"  that  a  period  should  be  fitted  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament ;  that  a  more  equal 
representation  of  the  people  should  be  devised; 
that  the  representative  body  should  possess  the 
supreme  power,  and  elect  every  future  king; 
and  that  the  prince  so  elected  should  be  bound 
to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  a  negative  voice 
in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  to  subscribe  to  that 
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fonn  of  goveniioient  which   he    should  fiiid 
_    _    established  by  the  present  parliament.     This 
Nov.  18.   remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  lower  hons^ 
alone;  for  the  reformers  declared  themselTes 
unable  to  understand  on  what  ground  the  lordfe 
could  claim  co-equal  power  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  in  whom  alone  the  sove- 
reignty resided.*^      It  provoked  a   long  aiid 
animated  debate;    but  the  presbyterians  met 
its  advocates  without  fear;  and  silenced  them 
Noy  20.    by  an  overwhelming  majority.     They  felt  that 
they  were  supported  by  the  general  wish  of 
the  nation,  and  trusted,  that  if  peace  wete  once 
established  by  agreement  with  the  king,  the 
oflScers  would  hotdare  to  urge  their  pretensions. 
With  this  view  they  appointed  a  distant  day 
for  the  consideration  of  the  remonstrance,  and 
instructed  the  commissioners  at  Newport  to 
hasten  the  treaty  to  a  speedy  conclusion.** 
King's  an-       The  king  now  found  himself  driven  to  the 
pariia-    ^  last  extremity.     The  threats  of  the  army  re- 
"*"*•         sounded  in  his  ears ;  his  friends  conjured  him 
•    to  recede  from  his  former  answers;  and  the 
commissioners  declared  their  conviction,  that 
without  full  satisfaction  the. two  houses  could 
not  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 

*»  Whitelock,  343.  346.  355.     Rush  worth,  vii.  1298.  1311. 1331. 

**  Joornals  of  Commons,  Nov,  20.  24.  30.  There  were  two-divi- 
sjoDs  relating  to  this  question  j  iu  tlie  first  the  majoritv  vi  as  94  to  6\ 
in  the  second  125  to  58. 
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To  add  to  his  alarm,  Hammond,  the  govern,or 
of.ilihe  island,  had  received  a  message  from 
Fairfax  to  repair  without  delay  to  the  head    Nov.  26. 
quarters  at  Windsor.     This  was  followed  by 
tUe  arrival  of  colonel  Eure,  with  orders  to  seize    Nov.  26. 
the  king,  and  confine  him  again  in  Carisbrook 
castle,  or,  if  he  met  with  opposition,  *'  to  act  as 
**  God  should  direct  him."     Hammond  replied 
'VV'ith  firmness,  that  in  military  matters  he  would 
obey  his  general ;  but  as  to  the  royal  person,  he 
had  received  the  charge  from  the  parliament, 
-and  would  not  suffer  the  interference  of  any 
other  authority.     Eure  departed :  but  Charles 
CQuld  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  the  dan- 
.g^r  which  stared  him  in  the  face ;  his  constancy 
or  obstinacy  relented ;  and  he  agreed,  after  a    Nov.  27. 
most  painful  struggle,  and  when  the  time  was 
run  to  the  last  minute,  to  remit  the  compositions 
of  his  followers  to  the  mercy  of  parliament ;  to 
consent  to  the, trial  of  the  seven  individuals,  ex- 
cepted from  pardon,  provided  they  were  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  ancient  laws ;  and  to  suspend 
the  functions  and  vest  in  the  crown  the  lands  of 
the  bishops,  till  religion  should  be  settled,  and 
.the  support  of  its  ministers  determined  by  com- 
mon consent  of ,  the  king  and  the  two  houses. 
By  this  last  expedient  it  was  hoped  that  both 
parties  would  be  satisfied:  the  monarch,  be- 
cause the  order  was  not  abolished,  nor  its  lands 
.alienated  for  ever;    the  parliament,   because 
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CEAP.    neither  one  nor  the  other  could  be  restored 
without  its  previous  consent.^ 


ing^Sre«  ^^  ^^^  morning,  when  the  commissioners 
to  the  com-  took  their  leave,  Charles  addressed  them  with 
Nov.  28^  ^  sadness  of  countenance,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  drew  tears  from  all  his  attendants. 
''My  lords,"  said  he,  ''I  believe  we  shall 
"  scarce  ever  see  each  other  again.  But  God's 
*'  Mali  be  done!  I  have  made  my  peace  with 
*'  him,  and  shall  undergo  without  fear  whatever 
*'  he  may  suffer  men  to  do  to  me.    My  lords, 

•    ^  Clarendon  papers,  449—454.    Journals,  x.  620 — 622.    The 
loyalists  excepted  from  mercy  were  the  marquess  of  Newcastle,  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  lord  Digby,  sir  Richard  Greenville,  Mr.  jus- 
tice Jenkins,  sir  Francis  Doddrington,  and  lord  Byron.    It  appears 
to  roe  difficult  to  read  the  letters  written  by  Charles,  during  the 
treaty,  to  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales  (Clarendon  papers,  ii.  425— 
454),  and  yet  believe  that  he  had  acted  with  insincerity.    But  how 
then,  asks  Mr.  Laing  (Hist  of  Scotland,  iii.  411.),  are  we  to  account  for 
his  assertion  to  Ormond,  that  the  treaty  would  come  to  nothing,  and 
for  his  anxiety  to  escape  manifested  by  his  correspondence  with  Hop- 
kins? (Wagstaff's  Vindication  of  the  Royal  Martyr,  142—161.) 
P.  Charles  knew  that,  besides  the  parliament,  there  was  the  army* 
which  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  set  aside  any  agreement 
which  might  be  made  between  him  and  the  parliament ;  and  hence 
arose  his  conviction  that  **  the  treaty  would  come  to  nothing.**   2^« 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  that  passed  in  the  private  councils  of  his 
enemies ;  with  their  design  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  he  had  also  received  a  letter,  informing  him  of  an  intention  to  assas- 
sinate him  during  the  treaty.    (Herbert,  134.)    Can  we  be  surprised* 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  sought  to  escape?    Nor  was  his  pa- 
role an  objection.    He  conceived  himadf  released  from  it  by  misooD« 
duct  on  the  part  of  Hammond,  who,  at  last,  aware  of  that  persuasion, 
prevailed  on  him,  though  with  considerable  difficulty,  to  renew  his 
pledge.    (Journals,  x.  593.)    After  this  lenewal  he  refused  to  enape 
even  when  every  facility  was  offered  him.    Rushwoith,  vii.  1344. 
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^'  you  cannot  but  know  that  in  my  fall  and  ruin 
**  you  see  your  own,  and  that  also  near  you.  I 
pray  God  send  you  better  friends  than  I  have 
found.  I  am  fully  informed  of  the  carriage 
''  of  them  who  plot  against  me  and  mine :  but 
''  nothing  affects  me  so  much  as  the  feeling  I 
*'  have  of  the  sufferings  of  my  subjects,  and  the 
''  mischief  that  hangs  over  my  three  kingdoms, 
"  drawn  upon  them  by  those  who,  upon  pre- 
"  tences  of  good,  violently  pursue  their  own 
"  interests  and  ends."  ^  Hammond  departed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  commissioners ;  and 
the  command  at  Carisbrook  devolved*  on  Bore- 
man,  an  officer  of  the  militia,  at  Newport  on 
Rolfe,  a  major  in  the  army.  To  both  he  gave 
a  copy  of  his  instructions  from  the  parliament 
for  the  safety  of  the  royal  person :  but  the  cha- 
racter of  Rolfe  was  known;  he  had  been 
charged  with  a  design  to  take  the  king's  life 
six  months  before,  and  had  escaped  a  trial  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  grand  jury,  who  ignored 
the  bill,  because  the  main  fact  was  attested  by 
the  oath  of  only  one  witness.^ 

The  next  morning  a  person  in  disguise  or-  He  is  car- 
dered  one  of  the  royal  attendants  to  inform  the  if^^^^ 
king,  that  a  military  force  was  on  its  way  to  "°*y- ^ 
make  him  prisoner.     Charles  immediately  con- 
sulted the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Lind- 


*  Appendix  to  Evelyn^s  Memoirs.  M,  128. 

**  Joomala,  x.  Bid.  345.  349.  358. 370.  390.     Clarendon,  iii.  234. 
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say,  and  cokj^el  Coke^  who  joined  in  coir- 
juring  him  to  saw  his  life  by  an  immediate 
escape.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy:  they 
were  aoquainted  with  the  watch-word;  and 
Coke  off^ed  him  horses  and  a  boat.  But  the 
king*  objected  that  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  remain  twenty  days  after  the  treaty,  nor 
would  he  admit  of  the  distinction  which  they 
suggested^  that  his  parole  was  given  not  to  the 
army,  but  to  the  parliament.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  argued  and  entreated :  Charles  with 
his  characteristic  obstinacy  retired  to  rest  about 
midnight;  and  in  a  short  time  lieutenairt  colo- 
nel Cobbett  arrived  with  a  troop  of  horse  and  a 
Nov.  30,  company  of  foot.  Boreman  refused  to  admit 
him  into  Carisbrook.  But  Rolfe  offered  his  aid 
at  Newport:  at  five  the  king  was  awakened  by 
a  message  that  he  must  prepare  to  depart ;  and 
about  noon  he  was  safely  lodged  in  Hurst 
castle,  situate  on  a  solitary  rock,  and  connected 
by  a  narrow  causeway  two  miles  in  length  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Hamprfiire.*'^ 

The  same  day  the  council  of  officers  pub- 
lished a  menacing  declaration  against  the  house 
of  commons.  It  charged  the  tnajority  with 
apostacy  from  their  former  principles,  and  ap- 
pealed froin  their  a.uthority  to  "the  extraordi- 
"  nary  judgment  of  God  and  of  all  good  people;" 
called  on  the  faithful  members  to  protest  against 

'7  Rushworth,  vii.  1344— 1346. 4351.  Herbert,  U3.  124. 
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the  past  conduct  of  their  colletgftes,  and  to 
plaee  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
army;  and  asserted,  that  since  God  had  given 
to  the  officers  the  power,  he  had  also  mada 
it  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  Fair- 
fax marched  several  regiments  to  London,  Dm.  2, 
and  quartered  them  at  Whitehall,  York  house, 
the  Mews,  and  in  the  skirts  of  the  city.* 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  pusillanimous  Commom 
conduct  of  the  presbyterian  members  on  the  I^reeminit 
approach  of  the  army  in  the  year  1646.     On  the  J^****  ^ . 
present  occasion  they  resolved  to  redeem  their 
character.    They  betrayed    no    symptom   of 
fear,   no  disposition  to  retire,   or  to  submit. 
Amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  menaces  of  the 
soldiers,  they  daily  attended  their  duty  in  par- 
liament, declared  that  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
person  had  been  made  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  ten- 
dency of  the  coacessions  made  by  Charles  in 
the  treaty  of  Newport.    This  produced  the 
longest  and  most  animated    debate  hitherto 
known  in  the  history  of   parliament.    Vane 
drew  a  most  unfavourable  portrait  of  the  king, 
and  represented  all  his  promises  and  profes- 
sions as  hollow  and  insincere :  Fiennes.  became 

■■      ■      ■  I    ■     ■ — ■■ ■■■  ■  ■  I  P  I     ■■     »  ■      ■  »  ■*^— M^fc* 

••  Rushworth,  vii.  1341.  1350.    Whitdockp  358. 
VOL.    X.  2    F 
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CiUP.    for  the  first  time  the  royal  apologist,  aad  refuted 
the, dirges  brought  by  his  fellow  commia- 


^iojier :  and  Prynne,.  the  celebrated  adveraaiy 
of  Laud,  seenjied  to  forget  his  antipathy  to  the 
courts  th^t  he  might  lash  the  presumption  and 
perfidy  of  the  army.  The  debate  continued  by 
spcc^&ive  adjournments  three  days  and  a  whole 
night ;  and  on  tlie  last  division  in  the  morning 
a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  for^y- 
six,  that  the  offers  of  the  sovereign  furnished  a 
sufficient  groimd  for  the  future  settlement  of 
the  kingdom.^ 
Thehouie  But  the  victoT^  Were  not  suffered  to. ?5«^y 
monTii  ^^^^^  triumph.  The  next  d^y  SJcipppi^  dU- 
purified.  charged  the  g;^ards  of  tjlie  two  houses,  and  their 
.  j^  A  place  was  supplied  by  a  regiment  of  horse  and 
anpther  of  foot,  from  the  army.  Colonel  Pride 
stationed  himself  in  the  lobby:  in  his  hand  he 
l^la  4  ^ist  of  names,  while  the  lord  Grey  stood 
by  lx;s.side  to  point  out  the  persons  of  the 
mevibers ;  and  two  and  fif^y  presbyteriansi  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  party  by  tiieir  talents 
or  influence,^  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
conducted  to  different  places  of  confinement. 
Many  of  those  who  passed  the  ordeal  on  this, 
met  with  a  ^milar  treatment  on  the  following, 

'■  •  /oiADals,  Dec  1,  2,  3  5.  GareDdoD  papers,  ii.  App.  xlviii. 
Gotibi^tf,  PaHI.  Hist.  1152.  In  some  of  the  previous  divisions  the 
Ikhke  consisted  of  ^0  members:  but  several  seem  to  have  retired 
ddrfng  The  tiigh^^  at  the  conclusion  there  tvere  oaly  21^ 
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day:  liikhbew  embraced  the  dpt)ortunity  td  te-  CHAi^* 
trre  into  the  coiintry ;  and  the  house  Wis  feurtd,   n^j^^ 
*fteir  repeated  purifications,  to  cJoh^st  of  abbiit 
flflty  individuals,  who,  in  the  qtraint  langtiage 
ef  the  time,  were  afterwards  dignified  widi  tli6 
honourable  appellation  of  the  "  rump  /'  ^ 

Whether  it  were  through  policy  or  accident,  Cromweii 
€)romwell  was  not  present  to  take  any  share  in  j^^cot- 
these  extraordinary  proceedings.  After  his  ^^• 
vifrtory  at  Preston  he  had  marched  in  pursuit 
of  Monroe,  and  had  besieged  the  important 
town  of  Berwick.  But  his  real  views  were  not 
Confined  to^ngland.  The  defeat  of  the  Scot- 
tish  roysLlists  had  raised  the  hopes  of  their  op- 
ponents intheir  own  country.  In  the  westerii 
shites  the  curse  of  Meroz  had  been  denounced 
from  the  pulpit  against  all  who  refused  to  arm 
in  defence  of  thelcovenant:  the  fanatical  pea- 
sants marshalled  themselves  under  their  respec- 
tive ministers ;  and  Loudon  and  Eglington,  as- 
suming' the  command,  led  them  to  Edinburgh.^* 
This  tiimultuary  inasis,  though  joined  by  Ar- 
gyle  and  his  higfalanders,  and  by  Cassilis  with 
the  people  of  Carrick  ahd  Galloway,  was  no 

iwi   ■  a    I  ■    M  ■ I  I  ,  ■      ■  ^  ■  III  I  r- 

^  Wfaitelock,  add,  3S9.    Commons'  Journal^  Dee.  S>  7. 

**  This  was  called  the  inroad  of  the  Whiggamoras,  a  name  given  to 
these  peasants  either  from  whiggam,  a  word  employed  by  them  in 
driving  their  horses,  or  frott  whig  (Anglic^  whey),  a  beverage  of 
sour  milk,  which  formed  ode  of  the  principal  articles  of  their  meali, 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  i.  43.  It  soon  came  to  designate 
an  enemy  of  the  king,  and  in  the  next  reign  was  transAmd,  under 
the  abbreviated  form  of  w^f,  to  the  opponcnH  of  the  eoort, 

2  F  2 
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mutch  for. the  disciplined  array  under  Laneric 
and  Monroe :  but  Cromwell  offered  to  advance 

Sept.  26.  to  their  support,  and  the  two  parties  hastened 
to  reconcile  their  differences  by  a  treaty,  which 
secured  to  the  royalists  their  lives  and  property. 

Sept  30.  Qn  condition  that  they  should  disband  their 
forces.  Argyle  with  his  associates  assumed  the 
name  and  the  oflSice  of  the  committee  of  the 

Oct  4,  estates ;  Berwick  and  Carlisle  were  delivered  to 
the  English  general :  and  he  himself  with  his 
army  was  invited  to  the  capital.  Amidst  the  pub- 
lic rejoicing,  private  conferences,  of  which  the 

Oct.  11.  subject  never  transpired,  were  repeatedly  held ; 
aad  Cromwell  returning  to  England,  left  Lam- 
bert with  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  support 
the  government  of  his  friends  till  they  could 
raise  a  sufficient  force  among  their  own  party  .^ 
His  progiress  through  the  northern  counties  was 
slow :  nor  did  he  reach  the  capital  till  the  day 

I.  ..  tt^er  the  exclusion  of  the  presbyterian  members. 
Hid  late  victory  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  tlie 
(^Idiers :  he  was  conducted  with  acclamations  of 
joy  tO:  the  royal  apai*tn>ents  in  Whitehall,  and 
iteceiveA  the  &ext  day  the  thanks  of  the  bpuse 
pf  commons  for  his  distinguished  services  to  the 
two  kingdoms.  Of  his  sentiments  with  respect 
(o'thelate proceedings  no  doubtwas  entertained. 
If  b0  had  not  suggested,  he  had  at  l^ast  been 


.  «  M€aiM?f»  of.  the  HamUtons,  -367—377.  .Guthtie,    283— 2«9. 
Aushworth*  vii.  1273.  1282. 86. 1296.  1325. 
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careful  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  oflScers, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Fairfax  he  blasphemously  at- 
tributed it  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.^ 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  had  now  de-  hidepeo. 
volved  in  reality  on  the  army.  There  were  two  viiL  ^' 
military  councils^  the  one  select,  consisting  of 
the  grandees,  or  principal  commanders,  the 
other  general,  to  which  the  inferior  officers, 
most  of  them  men  of  levelling  principles,  were 
admitted.  A  suspicion  existed  that  the  former 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy: 
whence  their  advice  was  frequently  received 
with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  their  resolutions 
w^re  sometimes  negatived  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  inferiors.  When  any  measure  had 
received  the  approbation  of  the  general  council, 
it  was  carried  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 
were  expected  to  impart  to  it  the  sanction  of 
their  authority.  With  ready  obedience  they 
rtriewed  the  vote  of  non-addresses,  resolved  Dw.  13. 
that  the  re-admission  of  the  eleven  expelled 
members  was  dangerous  in  its  consequences, 
and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  house,  irid  de- 
clared  that  the  treaty  in  the  isle  of  Wig^t,  und 
the  approbation  given  to  the  royal  concessic^s, 
were  dishonourable  to  parliament,  destructive  of 
the  common  good,  and  a  breach  of  the  public 
fitfth.^    But  these  were  only  preparatory  mek- 

^  Journals,  Dec  8.    Whitelock,  362.   Rushwortfa,  vii.  1339. 
^  Jottmak,  Dec.  3.  13, 14.  20.    Whitelock,  362, 363.    CSaren- 
^n  pliers,  ii.    App.  xlix. 
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CHAP     sattr::tiiey  were-  soon  calkd  upoa  to  peoas  a 
s^^     rote,  the  verjr  mentioii  of  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore would  have  struck  the  boldest  among  then 
with  astonishment  and  terrori. 
noBoiuHon       It  had  iong«  faeen  the  conTictioii  of  the  officers 
|l£i,i  the  l^iat  the  life  of  the  king  was  ineompatible  with 
king.         their  safety.     If  he  were  restoredy  they*  would 
become  the  objects  of  royal  vengeance :  if  he 
were  detained  in  prison,  die  public  tranqi^llity 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  succession  of  plots  in 
his  favour.     In  private  assassination  tliere  was 
something  base  and  cowardly  .^frdm  wfaidi  the 
majority  revolted :  but  to  bring  him  to  puUic 
justice, <  was  to  aet  openly  and  boldly ;  it  was 
to  proclaim  their  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
their  cause;  to  give  to  the  worid  a  splendid 
proof  ci*  the  sovereignty  of  the  people^  and  of 
Dec.  23.  the  responsibility  of  kings.^    When  the  moticm 
was  made  in  the  commons,  a  lew.  ventured  to 
oppose  it,  not  so  mut^  with  the  hope  of  savini^ 
V^         the  life  of  Ohlrl^^  as  for  the  purpose,  of  trans- 
ferring the  odium  of  iiis  death  on  its  real  ain^ors. 
They  suggested  th^  the  person  of  the  kingjwas 
ibftcfed ;.;  that  history  afforded  noprqcedeat  of  a 
jovereigiLcompelled  to  plead  befoc^  a  couctof 
judicature  compoeied  of  his  own  subjects  $  tjiat 
neasureh  of  vengeance  could  only  Aejcra  to 
widen  tiie  bteeding  wounds  ^of, the  icpUflAry ; 
that  it  was  idle  to  fear  amy  re^-^^etion  in  fiwour 
■III  I  ]ii  1  ■  J  -  -.-  '  _  ..    ■  11 1 .. — 1 1 

*^  -Clacendou  Hist,  iii.  i4B. 
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of  the  monarch,  and  time  to  settle  on  a  pemaf  CHAP, 
nent  basis  the  liberties  of  the  cpiuitry.  But  .^  ^ 
tiifiir  opponents  were  clamorous^  obstinate,  and 
menacing.  The  king,  thay^  maintained,  was 
the  capital  delmqnent :  justice  required  that  he 
should  suffer  as  well  »  the  minor  offenders. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  treason  agaanst  the 
people,  it  remained  ibr  their  representatives  to 
bring  him  to  punishment :  hie  had  shed  the  blood 
of  man :  God  made  it  their  duty  to  demand  his 
blood  in  return.  The  opposition  was  silenced  { 
and  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  members  was 
a(^ointed  to  devise  the  most  eligible  man«- 
ner  of  proceeding.  At  the  head  of  the  name^ 
stood  those  of  Widdrington  and  Whitelock: 
They  declined  to  attend ;  and  when  the  clerk 
brought  them  a  summons,  they  retired  into  th^ 
country.^  .       ;     . .    '    .       ^ 

At  the  recomttiendation  of  this  laommittee^tbe  Appoint- 
h^usepassedaTOtedwlaratoryofiheilaw.^  th|sut  jy^^^ 
it  was  high  treason  in  the  king  of  Ebg^and,  4ta:  court  of 
the  time  beings  to  levy  war  against  the  pavUai-  ^^  ^ 
ment  and  kingdom  of  England;'  and  this  ws&     ^*  ^' 
followed  up  with  an  ordinance  erecting  a  high 
cou»t  of  justice  t5  try  the  question  <tf  faoi 
wheth^  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  ha^ 
or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  treason  deaenbed 
in  the  preceding  vote.     But  the  subsendenoy 
of  the  commons  was  not  imitated  by, the  lends. 
_  •■ -- '  --- 

••  Journals,  Dw:.  23.    WlutdodL,d6a 
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CHAP.    They  remembered  the  lulraonitioB  of  the  king 

\^y^^    at  Newport :  they  saw  the  approachiog  tiiin  of 
theirown  order  in  the  fall:of  the  soverei^; 

^w.2.     and  >yhen  the  vote  and  ordinance  were  traw- 
mitted  to  their  house,  they  rejected  both  with- 

Jan.  4.  Qut  ^  dissentient  voice.  This  unexpected  effort 
surprised,  but  did  not  disconcert  the  indepen- 
dents. They  prevailed  on  the  commons  to  vol© 
that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power, 
and  from  this  theoretical  truth  proceeded  to 
deduce  two  practical  falsehoods.  As  if  uapor* 
tion  of  that  power  had  been  delegated  to  the 
king,  and  the  lords,  they  determkied  that  "  the 
"  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliasi^it, 
''  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  po^^, 
*•  have  the  supreme  authority ;"  and  thence  i«r 
ferred  that  * '  whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declar:«d 
*'  for  law  by  the  commons  iii  parliament  b^th 
**  force  of  law,  and  conclude^  all  the  people  of 
"  the  nation,  although  the  consent  ^d  coiicur- 
*'  rence  of  the  king  Aud  the  hquse  of  peers  be 
"  noft  had  thereunto."  But  even  in  that  hypo- 
th^sid,  how  could  the  house,  constituted  as  it 
theil  was,  claim  to  be  the  rj^pr^sentjUive  of  the 
people?  It  was,  in  fact,  the  repcesentfitiveof 
the  iiriny  only ;  and  not  a  fre^e  but  an  end^ved 
representative,  bound. to  speak  with  the  voice, 
and  to  enregister  the^deorees  ofiiit&'OMkBteifi^^ 

««-i:- . -P , — , — , , — ■  ■    ■  > nH    I*.  '■n'»  '«*  ^""' 

^  Journals,  x«  641.    Commoos,  Jan*  .1,  ^  4.  €,    Hitb«i«]r  the 
lo^^s  li-ul  seldom  exceeded  a^Ten  in  BBmber  ;  but  im  ihtt'tibdk^ieta' 
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In  the  mean  while  Crom\veli  contihuei^  to     *^JJf^- 
ftCt  his  accustomed  part.    Whenever  he  rose  in    ^JpJ[I/ 
the  h&use  it  was  to  recommend  moderation,,  to  ^^^^ 
ex{>ress  the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind,  to  wdi. 
protest  that,  if  he  assented  to  harsh  and  ungra- 
cious measures,  he  did  it  with  reluctance,  and 
solely  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty, 
Of  his  conduct  during  the:debate  on  the  king's, 
^xial,  we  have  ho  account;  but  when  it  was 
suggested  to  dissolve  the  upper  house,   and 
transfer  its  members  to  that  of  the  commons, 
he  characterised  the  proposal  as  originfiting  in 
revolutionary  phrfenzy ;  and  on  the  introduction 
of  a  toill  to  Alter  the  form  of  the  great  se^U 
adopted  a  Isoiguage  which  strongly  marks  the. 
hypocrisy  of  the  man,  though  it  was  calculated 
to  make  impreission  on  the  fanatical  minds  of  his- 
hearers.      ^^  Sir,"     said  he,    addressing    the/v  Jan.  9.  ] 
speaker,  *'  if  atiy  man  whatsoever  have  carri^id.v 
**  ontfaisi  design  of  deposing  the  king,  anddisin* 
*'  heriting  his  posterity,  or  if  any  man  have  still' 
"  such  a  design,  he  must  be  the  greatest  ^trajtp.ifj 
"  and  rebel  in  the  wofrd:  but  since  the  providi^iWJ^. 
"rfGodhas  cast  tliis  upon  us,  I  cannot  but  ^ 
"  mibmit  to  providence^'  though  1  am  nptjy^lj^-; 
"  prepared  to  give  yo\i  my  advice."^ 


-L- 


1 


•  For-CitAlltNiaVflldnMcrs^  the  letteri  In^  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Clarendon  papers,  I.  li.    The  authenticity  of 
thia  tpeoeh  hta  been  questioned,  as  resting  fiotely  oh  the  Ireacherbm    . 
creditor  Perinchicf  r  but  it  <je«rrs  in  a  l^ter^^ritlen  on  the  ftth  ot  !, 
January,  which  descifbes  th«'i;>foodedidgs  of  ^tfie^'Dth,  aiid  th^oc4 
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CBAE.        The  lord  general,  on  the  contrary,  bfegatf  to 
^l^.    assume  a  more  open  and  a  bolder  tone.   Hiihht^ 


g«jw5t of  to,  instead  of  leading,  he  bad '  been  led,  Thit 
he  disapproved  of  much  that  had  beeii  done,' 
we  may  readily  believe ;  but  he  only  records 
his  own  weakness,  where  he  alleges  in  excUs* 
of  his  conduct  that  his  name  had  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  resolves  of  the  council,  whether* 
he  consented  or  not.  He  had  lately  shed  the 
blood  of  two  gallant  officers  at  Colchester,  but 
no  solicitations  could  induce  him  to  concur  in 
shedding  the  Mood  of  the  king.  His  name 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners :  he  at- 

I  Jan.  8.  tended  at  the  first  meeting,  in  which  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  but  he  constantly  refused 
to  be  present  at  their  subsequent  sittings,  or  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  their  resolutions).  This 
conduct  surprised  and  mortified  the  indepen- 
dents; it  probably  arose  frorii  the  influence  of 
lus  wife>  whose  desperate  loyalty  will  soOn 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  reader.^ 

cannot*  I  think*  be  questioned.  By  turning  to  the  journals  it  will 
be  fbnA&f  lihat  on  that  day  the  house  had  divided  on  a  question 
vfcetkn.any  more  meisages  aboald  be^  k«deiv«d  from  ^  lord^  wbldi' 
was  carried  in  opposition  to  Xudlow  .and  Maityn,  _^  Tbfft/*  uy» 
tlie  letter,  **  thej  fell  on  the  business  of  ibe  king^s  trial.*'  O^, 
tlis  head  nothing  is  mentioned  in  the  journals ;  but  a  motion  which 
wpnld  ctoafrequeitf  sdlusions  to  it,  was  made  and  carried;  ^  was 
\  for^  new  g|Qpat  9<^  on  which  ahould  ke  eagtsiiien  G^  |(99if^of  cgwi^ 
ox>ns  with  tb\s^  inscription.  '*  In  the  first  ^ear.of  ^reedbi^,lij  (iod*a 
^  blessing  restored,  1648/'  Such  a  motion  would  natuiuUy  intro- 
ducer Oromwdrs  iipeech  respecting  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and 
the  disherison  of  his  posterity. 
*  Nabon,  Trial  of  Charles  1.    Clarendon  papers,  ii.  App*  li. 
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'  Before  this  the  kiag,  in  anticipation  ci  his 
subsequent  txial^had  been  removed  to  the  palace 
of  St.  James's.     In  the  third  week  of  hi»con-  ^^J^ 
fin^^ment  in  Hurgt  castle,  he  was  suddenly  roused  from  Hunt 
out  of  his  sleep  at  midnight  by  the  fall  of  the  *^*^  ig. 
drawbridge  and  the  trampling  of  h(ff^es*    A 
thousand  frightful  ideas  rushed  on  his  mind, 
and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  moruing,  he  dis** 
patched  his  servant  Herbert  to  ascertain  the 
the  cause;  but  every  mouth  was  closed^  and 
Herbert  returned  with  the  scanty  information 
that  a  colonel  Harrison  had  arrived.    At  the 
name  the  king  turned  pale»  hastened  into  the 
closet,  and  sought  to  relieve  his  terrors  by  private 
^evotipn.    In  a  letter  which  .he  had  received 
at  Newport,  Harrison  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him  as  a  man  engaged  to  ^tf^ke  his  life.    His 
alarm,  however^  was  unfounded^   Harrimawaa 
a  fanatic,  but  np  murderer :  he  sought,  i^danE^ 
the  blood  of  the  king,  but  it  was  his  wish  thai 
it  should  be  shed  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,^ 
not  by  the  daggerof  the  assassin.     He  had  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  removal  of  th& 
royal  captive,  and  had  come  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  governor,  of  whose  fidelity  some  siis-^ 
picion  existed.    Keeping  himself  pjivate4wiw 
the  day,  he  departed  in^  the  night;  and  twa 
days  later  €harles  wAs  conducted  with  a  riu-    ^^-  ^3- 
riierous  escort  tP  the  royal  paljuce  pjt,  Windsor  J^ 

-  ...  ■     ■     ..,  _,        ,       ,    .     ,..._^,i  ,iwi     f>    III    I     ^ 

^  tterWt,  131— i3&.    Rush ^tbrth,  vii.  1375.  -'    '.i 
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OHAt*.     •   Hitherto,  hotwithslanding  iiis  conflneifterit; 
y^^   the  king  had  always  been  served '^ith  the^ftUSI 
Few  per-     stitfe ;  but  at  Wiftdsor  his  meat  -was-  bi^ougtit  to 
JS^Aem   table  tincovered,  arid  by  the  hands  of  th^'^dl^ 
te^SJ^ur  ^i®*^-  nb  say  wtfs  given;  no  cup  presented' '^#i 
Dec.  27.'  the  knee.     Thi^  absence  of  ceremony  made  <M 
the  unfortunate  monarch  a  deeper  impression 
than  could  have  been  expected.      It  was,  he 
said,  the  denial  of  that  to  him,  which  by  anciint 
custom  was  due  to  many  of  his  subjects;  atfxl 
rather  than  submit  to  the  humiliation,  he  chbs^ 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  dishes,  and  to 
take  his  meals  in  private.     Of  the  proceedings 
against  him  he  received  no  official  intelligence ; 
but  he  gleaned  the  chief  particulars  through 
the  inquiries  of  Herbert,  and  in  casual  conveW 
sation  with  Witchcott  the  governor.    The  in- 
fortnation  Was  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart;  but  Charles  was  of  a  most  sanguine  tern- 
p^mment,  and  though  he  sought  to  fortify  hii 
mfixid  ag^nst  the  \^or8t;  he  i^till  cherished  a 
h^pe  tliat  these  menacing  preparations  were 
orfy  intended  to  extort  from  him  the  resignation 
of  his  crown.     He  relied  On  the  interposition 
of  the  Scots,  the  intercession  of  foreign  powers, 
an(f  the  attachment  of  many  of  his  English  kah- 
jects.     He  persuaded  himself  that  his  very 
enemies  would  blush  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
sovereign;  and  that  their  revenge  would  terap- 
peasedj  and  their  anabition  sufficiently  gitttified. 
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by  tJ^e  substitution  in  his  place  of  one  of-  his  CfiAP. 
yQun^r  ckildren  on  the  throne J^ 
..  But  these  were  the  dreams  of  a  man  who 
sought  to  allay  his  fears  by  voluntary  delusions* 
The  princes  of  Europe  looked  with  cold  indiffe- 
rence on  his  fate.  The  king  of  Spain  during 
the  whole  contest  had  maintained  a  friendly 
eorrespondence  with  the  parliament.  Frederic 
III.  king  of  Denmark^  though  he  was  his  cousin- 
merman,  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life ;  and  Hen- 
/ietta  could  obtain  for  him  no  interposition  from 
Fraoiee,  where  the  infant  king  had  been  driven 
from  his  capital  by  civil  dissension,  and  she  her- 
self depended  for  subsistence  on  the  charity  of 
the  Cardinal  deRetz,  the  leader  of  the  Fronde  J^ 
The  Scottish  parliament,  indeed,  made  a  feeble 
effort  in  his  favour.  The  commissioners  sub- 
scribed a  pi^otest  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  by  whom  it  was  never  answeredj^ 
and  argued  the  case  with  Croimwell,  who  fe^ 
ferred  them  to  the  covenant,  and  maintained^: 
that  if  it  was  their  duty  to  punish  the  malignant^; 
in  general,  it .  was  stii  [•  mOce  so  to  puni^ him  wher 

was  the  chief  of  the  maiignants.P 

-^ , ^ — ^^  ,. 

'H  Herbert^    \^.    1£7.    Whitelook,  .365. .  Sir  Jo^n.  T^tif pj^ 
attributed  his  tranquillity  **  to  a  strange  conceit  of  Ormon^'s  working 
•«  (or  trim  in  Ireland.    He  still  hangs  upon  that  btiggr  ^nd  hfxhr^i 
^^aq^kefys  he  made  after  his  and  InehiqliiA's  ccptjuvctimii  ifWff^\ 
**  he  wili|D«t)t>e  beatea  pff  it.'*    Ja  JUeic«3t9'«  Joqmal,  48*    , .  , , 
^  Memoirs  of  ReU,  i.  261.  - 

^  Jboriialsr  i»n;  6.  2!2»  21    Cobbet,  ili.    1^7^.    Buraet'a  mn  \ 
Timesy  i.  42. 
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OHAPr       A^  the  day  of  trial  approached,  Charlefi  re- 
^^^  signed  the  hopes  which  he  had  hitherto  iadiilg* 


Ptoceed-    ed?:  and  his  removal  to  Whitehall  admonished 

logs  at  the  «  . 

trial.  wm  to  prepare  for  that  important  scene  on 
:.  pw.  19.  ivijicij  he  i9^as  soeei  to  appear.  Without  infor- 
mation or  advice,  he  could  only  resolve  to 
maintain  tlie  port  and  dignity  of  a  king,  to 
refuse  the  authority  of  his  judges,  and  to  com--' 
mit  no  act  unworthy  of  his  eralted  rank  and 
that  of  his  ancestors;  On  the  20th  of  January 
j^^  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  aet  asson- 
bled  in  the  painted  chamber,  and  proeeeded  in 
state  to  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  hall. 
A  chair  of  crtmaon  velvet  had  been  placed  for 
the  lord  president,  John  Bradshaw,  serjeant  at 
law:  the  others,  to  the  number  of  sixty*six, 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  on  benchea 
covered  with  f^oarlet ;  at  the  feet  of  the  president 
t^t  two  clerks  at  a  table,  on  which  lay  the 
sword  and  the  mace;  and  directly  opposite 
stood  a^ohair  intended  for.  the  king*  After  the 
preliminary  foirmalities  of  reading  the 'Commis- 
sion, wA  csiling  Qver  the  jnembers,.  Bradshsw 
ordered  the  prisoner  i^  bei  introduced/^ 

?^  The  cflipmiMftngri  acoprfSng  to  the  act  (to  bil«  pa«#i  by  Ifce 
commons  alone  were  now  denominated  acts),  were  in  number  133, 
chosen  out  of  the  lower  house,  tbe  inns  of  court,  the  city  and  the  army. 
In  one  of  their  fint  meettngs  they  chose  Bradshaw  Cor  their  preiideDt 
H«w»sa  aativeofCheilMn^biedtottebar^  aviioogfaMliMdla 
thegiiildhall,  and  two  terms  before  had  bean  «ei]eaat»  in  tkv  firil  Ktt 
of  icommipsioners  hia  name  did  not  occur :  but  on  the  rejedioft  of  the 
ordinance  by  the  upper  house,  the  names  of  six  lords  were 
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Oiarles  was  xeceiyed  at  the  door  by  the    CHAP. 
s^jeiaAt  at  arms,  and  conducted  fay  him  within    s^^^ 
tftiei'har.     His  step  was  firm,  his  countenanoe  J^^'^"' 
orectand  unmoved.     He  did  not  uncover;  but 
firet  seated  himself,  then  arose,  and  surveyed 
the  court  with  an  air  of  superiority,  which 
abashed  and  irritated  his  enemies.    While  the 
clerk  read  the  charge^  he  appeared  to  listen 
with  indifferem:e :  but  a  smile  of  contempt  was 
seen  to  quiver  on  his  lips  at  the  passage  which 
described  him  as  a  *'  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
''  and  public  a:nd  implacable  enemy  to  the  com« 
''  monwealth  of  England."    At  the  conclusion 
Bradsbaw  called  on  him  to  answer :    but  he 
demanded  by  what  lawful  authority  he  had 
been  brought  thither.   He  was  king  of  England, 
and  acknowledged  no  superior  upon  earth :  the 
crown,  which  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors, 
he  would  transmit  unimpaired  by  any  act  of 
his^  to  his  posterity.    His  case  was  the  case 
of  all  the  people  of  Englsmd :  f6r  if  force  with* 
out:  law  could  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  there  was  no  man  who  could  be 
secure  of  his  life  or  liberty  for  an  hour.    Hfe 
was  told  that  the  court  sat  by  the  authority  of 
^  house  of  commons.    But  where,  he  asked, 
were  the  lords  ?    Were  the  conunons  the  whole 


aad  hi*  muM  with  tiiofle  of  five  otheis  iva^  SQbctitated.    He  tblillied 
for  (be  reward  of  his  aerFices  the  estate  of  lord  Cottiuigtoii,  the  chtn^  "^ 
ceilorship  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  office  of  presid.mt  of 
theeounril.  "^ 
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legislature?  Were  they  free?  Were  they  a 
court  of  judicature?  Could  they  confer  on 
others  a  jurisdiction  which  they  did  not  possess 
themselves  ?  He  would  never  acknowledge  an 
uAsurped  authority.  It  was  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Almighty  to  disown  every 
lawless  power,  that  invaded  either  the  rights 
of  the  crown  or  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  his  discourse  de- 
livered on  three  different  days,  and  amidst 
innumerable  interruptions  from  the  president, 
who  would  not  suffer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  be  questioned,  and  at  last  ordered  the 
"  default:  and  contempt  of  the  prisoner"  to  be 
recorded. 
He  piopo.  •  The  two  following  days  the  court  sat  in 
«e4  a  pri-     private,  to  receive  evidence  that  the  king  had 

vate  con-     *-  i     i    •  ,  j 

ference.  commanded  m  several  engagements,  and  to 
Jan.  27.  a^iiberate  on  the  form  of  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced. On  the  third  Bradshaw  took  his 
seat,  dressed  in  scarlet ;  and  Charles  imme- 
diately demanded  to  be  heard.  He  did  not 
mean,  he  said,  on  this  occasion  either  to  ac- 
knowledge or  deny  the  authority  of  the  court : 
his  object  was  to  ask  a  favour,  which  would 
spare  them  the  commission  of  a  great  crime, 
and  restore  the  blessing  of  tranquillity  to  his 
people.  He  asked  permission  to  confer  with 
a  joint  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
The  president  replied  that  the  proposal  was 
not  altogether  new,  though  it  was  now  made 
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fcr  the  first  time  by  the  king  himself:  that  it  Cfttf. 
pre-supposed  the  existence  of  an  authority  co-  w^^ 
ordinate  with  that  of  the  commons,  which  could 
net  be  admitted :  that  its  object  could  only  be 
to  delay  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  now  that 
judgment  was  to  be  pronounced.  Here  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  earnest  expostulation  of 
colonel  Downes,  one  of  the  members.  The 
king  was  immediately  r^noved ;  the  commis- 
sioners adjourned  into  a  neighbouring  apart* 
ment,  and  almost  an  hour  was  spent  in  private 
and  animated  debate.  Had  the  conference 
been  granted,  Charles  would  have  proposed 
(so  at  least  it  was  understood)  to  resign  the 
crown  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

When  the  court  resumed,  Bradshaw  an-  u  ooa. 
nounced  to  him  the  refusal  of  his  r-equest,  and  ^^°^®^ 
proceeded  to  animadvert  in  harsh  and  unfeel* 
ing  language  on  the  principal  events  of  his  reign. 
The  meek  spirit  of  the  prisoner  was  roused : 
he  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  he  was  im- 
mediately silenced  with  the  remwk^  that  the 
time  for  bis  defeoce  wa$  past;  that. he  had 
spumed  the  numerous  opportunities  offered  him 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  ucourt ;  and  that  nor 
thing  remained  for  ]m  judg^  but  to  pronounce 
sentence ;  for  they  had  learned  from  holy  writ 
that ''  to  acquit  the  guilty  was  of  equal  abo*^ 
'*  mination  as  to  condemn,  the.  innocent." 
The  charge  was  again  read,  and  was  followed 
by  the  judgement,  ''  that  the  court  being  satis* 

VOL.  X,  2  o 
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CHAP.  '*  jfied  in  conscience  that  he,  the  said  Charles 
^^  ^  "  Stuart,  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he 
•*  had  been  accused,  did  adjudge  him  as  a  ty- 
**  rant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to 
"  the  good  people  of  the  nation,  to  be  put  to 
"  death  by  the  severing  his  head  from  his 
body."  The  king  heard  it  in  silence,  some- 
times smiling  with  contempt,  sometimes  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  he  appealed  from  the 
malice  of  men  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty, 
At  the  conclusion  the  commissioners  rose  in  a 
body  to  testify  their  assent,  and  Charles  made 
a  last  and  more  earnest  effort  to  speak ;  but 
Bradshaw  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  the 
guards  hurried  him  out  of  the  hall.^^ 
Lady  During  this  trial  a  strong  military  force  had 

^'^'-  been  kept  under  arms  to  suppress  any  demon- 
stration of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  kiag. 
On  the  first  day,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax,  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  was  called,  a  female 
voice  cried  from  the  gallery,  *'  he  has  more  wit 
'*  than  to  be  here."  On  another  occasion,  when 
Bradshaw  attributed  the  charge  against  the 
king  to  the  consentient  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  the  same  female  voice  ex- 
<^laimed,  ''  no,  not  one-tenth  of  the  people." 
A  faint  murmur  of  approbation  followed,  but 
was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  military. 
The  speaker  was  recognised  to  be  lady  Fair- 

■  »  « fc    ■■111 .».^  >..*  ^a  1      ■     ■    - 

^  See  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  with  additions  by  Nalson*  folio. 
London*  1735. 
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fiix,  the  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  CHAP, 
these  affronts,  probably  on  that  account,  were  vJp^X^ 
suffered  to  passunnoticed.^^ 

When  Coke,  the  solicitor  general,  opened 
the  pleadings,  the  king  gently  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  cane,  crying,  **hold 
"  hold/*  At  the  same  moment  the  silver  head  of 
the  cane  fell  off,  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  It  was 
an  accident  which  might  have  happened  at  any 
time ;  but  in  this  superstitious  ^e  it  could  not 
&il  to  be  taken  for  an  omen.  Both  his  friends 
and  enemies  interpreted  it  as  a  presage  of  his 
approaching  decapitation.^^ 

On  one  day,  as  the  king  entered  the  court, 
he  heard  behind  him  the  cry  of  ''justice,  jus- 
**  tice;"  on  another,  as  he  passed  between  two 
linefi  of  soldiers,  the  word  ''execution"  was 
repeatedly  sounded  in  his  ears.  He  bore  these 
affronts  with  patience,  and  on  his  return  said 
to  Herbert,  "  I  am  well  assured  that  the  sol* 
^  diers  bear  me  no  malice.  The  cry  was  sug- 
*^  gested  by  their  officers,  for  whom  they 
'^  would  do  the  like,  if  there  were  occasion/''* 
On  his  return  from  the  hall,  men  and  women 
crowded  behind  the  guards,  and  called  aloud, 

w  Nalson's  Trial.  Claiendon,  iii.254.  State  Trials,  366,  367, 
36S.  fol.  1730. 

"  NiboD.  Htrbert,  1S&  «*  fle  seemed  imcxxicemid;  |«t  tali 
''  the  bishop,  it  really  made  a  great  imprenioii  on  him;  and  to  this 
^  hour,  aayt  he,  I  know  not  poasibly  how  it  ihoold  come.*'  War- 
wick, 840. 

«  HMert,  163,  164. 
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"  God  preserve  your  majesty."  But  one  of 
the  soldiers  venturing  to  say,  *'  God  bless  you 
"Sir/*  received  a  stroke  on  the  head  from  an 
officer  with  his  cane.  '*  Truly,"  observed  the 
king,  ''  I  think  the  punishment  exceeded  the 
'*  ofrence."^» 
King  pre-  By  his  conduct  during  these  proceedings 
death.  Charles  had  exalted  his  character  even  in  the 
estimation  of  his  enemies:  he  had  now  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  still  more  trying  scene, 
to  nerve  his  mind  against  the  terrors  of  a  pub- 
lic and  ignominious  death.  But  he  was  no 
longer  the  man  he  had  been  before  the  civil 
war.  Affliction  had  chastened. his  mind:  he 
had  learned  from  experience  to  submit  to  the 
visitations  of  Providence:  and  he  sought  and 
found  strength  and  relief  in  the  consolations  of 
Jan.  28.  religion.  The  next  day,  the  Sunday,  was 
spent  by  him  at  St.  Jam^s  s,  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  Whitehall.  They  observed  a  fast, 
preached  on  the  judgments  of  God,  and 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  conunonwealtb. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  devotional  exercises  in 
the  company  of  Herbert  and  of  Dr.  Juxon, 
bishop  of  London,  who  at  the  request  of  Hugh 
Peters,  (and  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  ho- 
nour of  that  fanatical  preacher)  had  been  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  monarch.  His  nephew 
the  prince  elector,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 

^  Herbert,  163, 165. 
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marquess  of  Hertford,  and  several  other  noble-    CHAP, 
men,  came  to  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber,  to 


pay  their  last  respects  to  their  sovereign :  but 
they  were  told  in  his  name  that  he  thanked 
them  for  their  attachment,  and  desired  their 
prayers  :  that  the  shortness  of  his  time  admo* 
nished  him  to  think  of  another  world;  and 
that  the  only  moments  which  he  coi^ld  spare, 
must  be  given  to  his  children.  These  were 
two,  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
York ;  the  former  wept  for  her  father's  fate ; 
the  latter,  too  young  to  understand  the  cause, 
joined  his  tears  through  sympathy.  Charles 
placed  them  on  his  knees,  gave  them  such 
advice  as  was  adapted  to  their  years,  and 
seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  pertinency 
of  their  answers.  In  conclusion  he  divided 
a  few  jewels  between  them,  kissed  them,  gave 
them  his  blessing,  and  hastily  retired  to  his 
devotions.®^ 

On  the  last  night  of  his  life  he  slept  soundly 
about  four  hours:  and  early  in  the  morning  jaii.3(^, 
awakened  Herbert,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  by  his. 
bed-side.  *'  This,"  he  said,  "  is  my  second 
'*  marriage  day.  I  would  be  as  trim  as  may 
*'  be ;  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to 
**  my  blessed  Jesus."  He  then  pointed  out 
the  clothes  which  he  meant  to  wear,  and  or- 
dered two  shirts  on  account  of  the  severity  of 

»  Herbert,  169—180.'  State  Trials  857— 360- 
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the  weather*.  ''  For/'  he  observed,  "  were  I 
"  to  shake  through  cold,  my  enemies  would 
"  attribute  it  to  fear.  I  would  have  no  such 
'*  imputation.  I  fear  not  death.  Death  is  not 
•*  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  pre- 
**  pared.''* 

The  king  spent  an  hour  in  privaoy  with  the 
bishop :  Herbert  was  afterwards  admitted  ; 
and  about  ten  o'clock  colonel  Hacker  an- 
nounced that  it  was  time. to  proceed  to  White- 
hall. He  obeyed,  was  conducted  on  foot, 
between  two  detachments  of  military,  across 
the  park,  and  received  permission  to  repose 
himself  in  his  former  bed-chamber.  Dinner 
had  been  prepared  for  him  :  but  he  refused  to 
eat,  though  afterwards  at  the  solicitation  c^the 
bishop,  he  took  the  half  of  a  manchet  and  a 
glass  of  wine.  Here  he  remained  ahnost  two 
hours  in  constant  expectation  of  the  last  sum- 
mons, spending  his  time  pai*tly  in  prayer,  and 

*'  Herbert,  183 — 185.  I  may  here  iasert  an  anecdote,  which 
teems  to  prove  that  Charles  attributed  his  misfortunes  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  to  the  counsds  of  archbishop  Laud.  On  the  last  night  of  his 
Fife,  he  had  observed  that  Herbert  was  restless  during  hk  deep, 
and  in  the  morning  insisted  on  knowing  the  oaube.  Herbert  an- 
swered that  he  was  dreaming.  He  saw  Laud  enter  the  room :  the 
king  took  him  aside,  hnd  spoke  to  him  with  a  pensive  countenance ; 
the  archbishop  sighed,  retired,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Charles  replied,  *'  it  is  very  remarkable:  but  he  is  dead.  Yet  had 
^  we  conferred  together  during  life,  *tis  very' likely  (albeit  I  loved 
'<  him  well)  I  should  have  said  something  to  him,  might  have  occa* 
**  sioned  his  sigh.^*  Herbert*s  letter  to  Dr.  Samways,  published  at 
the  end  of  his  memoirs,  p.  220. 
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pajctly  ia  discourse  with   Dr.  Juxon.    There    cmp. 
might  have  been  nothing  mysterious  in  the    \^^^ 
delay :   if  there  was,  it  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained from  the  following  circumstances. 

Four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  arrival  Letter  ftom 
of  ambassadors  from  the  Hague  to  intercede  ia  ^^*™*^** 
his  favour.  It  was  only  on  the  preceding 
evening  that  they  had  obtained  audiences  of 
the  two  houses,  and  hitherto  no  answer  had 
been  returned.  In  their  company,  came  Sey- 
mour, the  bearer  of  two  letters  from  the  prince 
of  Wales,  one  addressed  to  the  king,  the  other 
to  the  lord  Fairfax.  He  had  already  delivered 
the  letter,  and  with  it  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
subscribed  with  the  name  and  sealed  with  Ui6 
arms  of  the  prince.  It  was  the  price  which 
he  offered  to  the  grandees  of  the  army  for  the 
iife  of  his  father.  Let  them  fill  it  up  with  the 
conditions  :  whatever  they  might  be,  they  were 
already  granted ;  his  seal  and  signature  were 
affixed.®*  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  offer 
may  have  induced  the  leaders  to  pause.  That 
Fairfax  laboured  to  postpone  the  execution,. 
was  always  asserted  by  his  friends :  and  we 
have  evidence  to  prove  that  though  he  was  at 
Whitehall,  he  knew  not,  or  at  least  pretended 
not  to  know,  what  was  passing.*^* 

^  For  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  see  the  jouraak  of  the  haam 
of  commoiM  on  the  26tb.  A  fac-simile  of  the  carte  blanche,  wiHl 
the  signature  of  the  prince,  graces  the  title-page  of  the  third  voluoM 
of  the  OrigiDal  Letters,  published  by  Mr.  ElHs. 

*>  «*  Mean  time  they  went  into  the  long  galkry,  whare  ehaaclQf 
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In  the  meanwhile  Charles  enjoyed  the'  coii^ 
solation  of  learning  that  his  son  had  not  for- 
.J^'^j^^s  gotten  him  in  his  distress.  By  the  indulgence 
td.  of  colonel  Tomlinson,  Seymour  was  admitted^ 

delivered  the  letter,  and  received  the  royal  in- 
structions for  the  prince.  He  was  hardly  gone, 
when  Hacker  arrived  with  the  fatal  summons. 
The  king  proceeded  through  the  long  gallery, 
lined  on  each  side  with  soldiers,  who,  far  from 
insulting  the  fallen  monarch,  appeared  by'tiieir 
sorrowful  looks  to  sympathise  with  his  fate. 
At  the  end  an  aperture  had  been  made  in  the 
wall,  through  which  he  stepped  at  once  upon 
the  scaffold.  It  was  hung  with  black :  at  the 
further  end  were  seen  the  two  executioners, 
the  block,  and  the  axe:  below  appeared  in 
arms  several  regiments  of  horse  and  foot :  and 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  was  permitted  to 
reach,  waved  a  dense  and  countless  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  king  stood  collected  and 
Undismayed    amidst  the  apparatus  of  death. 


**  to  meet  the  general,  he  ask^d  Mr.  Herbert  how  the  king  did  > 
"^  Which  he  thought  strange.  • .  .His  question  being  answer*d,  the 
**  general  seem'd  much  surprized.*'  Herbert,  194.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Herbert  could  have  mistaken  or  fabricated  such  a 
question,  or  that  Fairfax  would  have  asked  it,  had  he  known  what 
had  taken  place.  To  his  assertion  that  Fairfax  was  with  the  officers 
in  Harrison^s  room,  employed  in  **  prayer  or  discourse/'  it  has  been 
objected  that  his  name  does  not  occur  among  the  names  of  those  who 
were  proved  to  have  been  there  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  But  this 
is  no  eontndictioD.  The  witnesses  speak  of  what  happaaed  befioie, 
Herbert  of  what  happened  during,  the  eiBecution. 
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There  was  in  his  countenance  that  cheerful 
intrepidity,  in  his  demeanour  that   dignified 
calmness,  which  h&d  characterised  in  the  hall 
of  Fotheringay,  his  royal  grandmother,  Mary 
Stuart.    It  was  his  wish  to  address  the  people : 
but  they  were  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
voice  by  the  swords  of  the  military ;  and  there- 
fore confining  his  discourse  to  the  few  persons 
standing  with  him  on  the  scaffold,  he  took,  he 
said,  the  opportunity  of  denying  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  God,  the  crimes  of  which  he  had 
b^en  accused.     It  was  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
houses  of  parliament,  that  the  war  and  all  its 
evils  should  be  charged.     The  parliament  had 
first  invaded  the  rights  of  the  crown  by  claim- 
ing the  command  of  the  army:  it  had  provoked 
hostilities  by  issuing  commissions  for  the  levy 
of  forces,  before  he  had  raised  a  single  man. 
But  he  had  forgiven  all,  even  those  whoever 
they  were,  (for  he  did  not  desire  to  know  their 
names,)  who^  had  brought  him  to  his  death. 
He  did  more  than  forgive  them,  he  prayed  that 
they  might  repent.     But  for  that  purpose  they 
must  do  three  things :  they  must  render  to  God 
his  due,  by  settling  the  church  according  to 
the  scripture  :  they  must  restore  to  tlie  crown 
those  rights  which  belonged  to  it  by  law ;  and 
they  must  teach  the  people  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  subject;   those 
persons  could  not  be  governors  who  were  to  be 
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governed,  l&ey  could  not  rule,  whose  dutjp  it 
was  to  obey.  Then,  in  allusion  to  the  oSBeitH 
formerly  made  to  him  by  the  army,  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words:  **  Sirs,  it  was  for 
^'  the  liberties  of  the  people  that  I  am  come 
"  here.  If  I  would  have  assented  to  an  arbi- 
''  trary  sway,  to  have  all  things  changed  ac^ 
*'  cording  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed 
**  not  to  have  come  hither :  and  therefore  1  tell 
"  you,  (and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your 
**  charge,)  that  I  am  the  martyr  of  the  people."^ 

Having  added,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Juxon,  ''  I  die  a  christian  according  to  the 
''  profiession  of  the  church  of  England,  as  I 
*'  found  it  left  me  by  my  father,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  prelate,  *'  I  have  on 
*'  my  side  a  good  cause,  and  a  gracious  God." 

Bishop. — ^There  is  but  one  stage  more:  it 
is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but  a  short  one. 
It  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
there  you  will  find  joy  and  comfort. 

King.— I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown. 

Bishop. — You  exchange  an  earthly  for  an 
eternal  crown — a  good  exchange. 

Being  ready,  he  bent  his  neck  on  the  bloek, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  stretched  out  his  hands 
as  a  signal.  At  that  instant  the  axe  descended  ; 
the  head  rolled  from  the  body:  and  a  deep 
groan  burst  from  the  multitude  of  the  specta- 
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tan.    B\st  they  had  no  leisure  to  testify  their    CHAP, 
feeling;  two  troops  of  horse  dispersed  them 
in  different  directions.®* 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Stuart,  an  awful  lesson  to  the  possessors  of 


**  Herbert,  189—194.  Warwick,  344.  Nalson,  Trial  of  Charlet 
Stuart.  Th«  foyal  corpse,  having  been  embalmed,  was  after  smm 
days  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Richinond  for  private  inttrmepi  at 
Windsor.  That  nobleman,  accompanied  by  the  marquess  of  Hert- 
ford, the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey,  Dr.  Juxon,  and  a  few 
of  the  l(iDg*s  attendants,  deposited  it  in  a  vault  in  the  choir  of  St 
George*8  chapel,  which  already  contained  the  remains  of  Henry  VIII* 
and  his  third  queen  Jane  Seymour,  (Herbert,  203.  Blencowe^ 
Sydney  papers,  64.)  Notwithstanding  such  authority,  the  assertion 
of  Clarendon  that  the  place  could  not  be  discovered,  threw  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  But  in  1313,  it  chanced  that  the  woiiunen 
made  an  aperture  in  a  vault  corresponding  in  situation,  and  occupied 
by  three  coffins  >  and  his  present  majesty,  then  prince  Regent^ 
ordeiad  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  troth.  One  of  the  eo  Ans, 
in  oonfom^y  with  the  account  of  Herbert,  was  of  lead,  with 
a  leaden  scroll  in  which  were  cut  the  words  *^  King  Charles.**  In 
the  upper  lid  of  this  an  opening  was  made ;  and  when  the  cere  doth 
and  nnctuous  matter  were  removed,  the  features  of  the  face,  as  fiyr  as 
they  could  be  distinguished,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  To  complete  the  proof,  the  head  was  found  to 
have  been  separated  from  the  trunk  by  some  sharp  instrument,  which 
had  cot  through  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck.  See  *  An  account 
"  of  what  appeared  on  opening  the  coffin  of  king  Charles  I.  by  its 
**  Henry  Halford,  hart**  1813 — It  was  observed  at  the  same  time, 
that ''  the  lead  coffin  of  Henry  VIH.  had  been  beaten  in  about  the 
**  middle^  and  a  considerable  opening  In  that  part  exposed  a  men 
**  skdeton  of  the  king.^*  This  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  from 
a  passage  in  Herbert,  who  tells  us  that  while  the  workmen  were  em- 
ployed about  the  inscription,  the  chapel  was  cleared,  but  a  soldier 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  descended  into  the  vanlt,  out  q^'mmm 
of  the  velvet  pall,  and  **  wimbled  a  hole  into  the  hugest  coffin.**  Ha 
was  caught,  and  **  a  bone  was  found  about  him,  which,  he  said,  he 
''  would  haft  a  knife  with.*'     Herbert,  204.    See  note  (D,) 
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royalty,  to  watch  the  growth  of  public  opinioiir 
and  to  moderate  their  pretensions  in  conformity 
with  the  reasonable  desires  of  their  subjects. 
Had  hd  lived  at  a  more  early  period,  when  the 
sense  of  wrong  was  quickly  subdued  by  the 
habit  of  submission,  his  reign  would  probably 
have  been  marked  by  fewer  violations  of  the 
national  liberties.  It  was  resistance  that  made 
him  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  of  the  people  refused 
to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  authority: 
and  one  act  of  oppression  placed  him  under 
the  necessity  of  committing  another,  till  he  had 
revived  and  enforced  all  those  odious  preroga- 
tives, which,  though  usually  claimed,  were  but 
sparingly  exercised,  by  his  predecessors.  For 
some  years  his  efforts  seemed  successful :  but 
the  Scottish  insurrection  revealed  the  delu- 
sion ;  he  had  parted  with  the  real  authority  of 
a  king,  when  he  forfeited  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  subjects. 

But  while  we  blame  the  illegal  measures  of 
Charles,  we  ought  not  to  screen  from  censure 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  his  principal  oppo- 
nents. From  the  moment  that  war  seemed  in- 
evitable, they  acted,  as  if  they  thought  them- 
selves absolved  from  all  obligations  of  honour 
and  honesty.  They  never  ceased  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  people  by  misrepresentation 
and  calumny :  they  exercised  a  power  far  more 
arbitrary  and  formidable,  than  had  ever  been 
claimed  by  the  king;    they   punished    suxa- 
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mwily,  on  mere  suspicion,  and  without  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  of  law ;  and  by  their  commit- 
tees they  established  in  every  county  a  knot  of 
petty  tyrants,  who  disposed  at  will  of  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
anomalies  may  perhaps  be  inseparable  from 
the  jealousies,  the  resentments  and  the  heart- 
burnings, which  are  engendered  in  civil  com- 
motions; but  certain  it  is  that  right  and  jus- 
tice had  seldom  been  more  wantonly  outraged, 
than  they  were  by  those,  who  professed  to 
have  drawn  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  right 
and  justice. 

Neither  should  the  death  of  Charles  be  at- 
tributed to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.    They 
for  the  most  part,  declared  themselves  satisfied 
with  their  victory  :  they  sought  not  the  blood 
of  the  captive  monarch ;  they  were  even  will 
-ing  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  under  those 
limitations  which  they  deemed  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  their  rights.    The  men  who 
hurried  him  to  the  scaflFold,  were  a  small  faction 
of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits,  who  had  the 
address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fanaticism  of 
their  followers,  and  were  enabled  through  them 
to  control  the  real  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
Even  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  king,  scarcely  one-half  could 
be  induced  to  attend  at  his  trial ;   and  many 
of  those  who  concurred  in  his  condemnation, 
subscribed    the    sentence    with    feelings    of 
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tfaame  and  remorse.  But  so  it  always  happens 
in  revolutions.  The  most  violent  put  them- 
selves forward;  their  viligance  and  activity 
seems  to  multiply  their  number,  and  the  daring 
of  the  few  wins  the  ascendency  over  the  indo- 
lence or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  many. 
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NOTE  [A,]  Pages  166  Mid  ITS. 


Xhb  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  alluded 
to  the  immense  multitude  of  English  protestants  said  to  have 
been  massacred  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  Clarendon  speaks  "  of  forty  or  Rfty  thousand 
''  murdered  before  they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger^ 
"  or  could  provide  for  their  own  defence  by  drawing  together  in 
^'  towns  or  strong  houses :"  (Clarendon,  i.  299.  See  also  his 
History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,)  that  a  nameless  writer,  copied 
by  Nalson,  says,  that  the  insurgents  "  within  a  few  days  mur- 
"  dered  an  incredible  number  of  protestants,  men,  women,  and 
"children  indiscriminately''  (Nalson,  iL  591);  that  May 
asserts,  that  "  the  persons  of  above  200,000  men,  women,  and 
"  children,  were  murdered,  many  of  them  with  exquisite  and 
"  unheard-of  tortures  within  the  space  of  one  month,"  (May,  81), 
and  that  the  same  has  been  repeated  by  writers  without  number. 
Bat  such  assertions  appear  to  me  rhetorical  flourisheA,  rather  than 
historical  statements.  They  are  not  founded  on  authentic  docu- 
ments. They  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  the  rebels  had 
formed  a  plan  to  surprise  and  murder  all  the  protestant  inhabit- 
ants :  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  they  sought  to  recover  the  lands 
which  in  the  last  and  the  present  reign  had  been  taken  from 
them  aii4  given  to  the  English  planters.  They  warned  the  in- 
truders to  be  gone ;  they  expelled  them  from  the  plantations  ; 
they  seized  their  goods,  and  burnt  their  houses.    That  in  the 
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proeecation  of  this  object  many  lives  would  be  lost  on  both  sides 
is  evident.  As  early  as  October  27,  colonel  Crawford  killed  300 
Irish  with  his  cavalry  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  on  the  28tli 
colonel  Matthews  slaughtered  above  1 50  more,  '*  starting  them 
**  like  hares  out  of  the  bushes :"  (Carte,  i.  186),  and  on  the 
other  hand,  many  insulated  acts  of  murder  by  the  rebels^ 
prompted  chiefly  by  the  revenge  of  individuals,  occurred.  But 
that  no  premeditated  design  of  a  general  massacre  existed,  and 
that  no  such  massacre  was  made,  is  evident  from  the  official 
dispatches  of  the .  lords  justices  during  the  months  of  October* 
November,  and  December. 

1*.  We  have  tbeir  dispatches  of  October  the  25th,  with  the 
accompanying  documents  (Lords'  Journals,  iv.  112.  Nalson,  ii. 
514 — 523) :  but  in  these  there  is  no  mention  of  any  one  murder. 
After  detailing  the  rising  and  plundering  by  the  insurgents,  they 
add,  ''  this,  though  tod  much,  is  all  that  wc  yet  hear  is  done  hy 
'<them."    Journals,' ibid.  Nalson,  ii.  516. 

2^.  In  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  of  November  15,  they  thus 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  rebels :  "  They  have  seized  the 
"  houses  and  estates  of  almost  all  the  English  in  the  counties  of 
**  Monoghan,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Armagh,  Tirone,  Donegall, 
"  Letrim,  Longford,  and  a  great  part  of  ^the  county  of  Downc, 
"  some  of  which  arc  houses  of  good  strength,  and  dispossessed 
*^  the  English  of  their  arms,  and  some  of  the  English  gentlemen 
**  whoso  houses  they  seized  (even  without  any  resistance  in  re- 
"  gard  of  the  suddenness  of  their  surprise),  the  rebels  most  baiba- 
'*  rously^  not  only  murdered,  but,  as  we  are  informed,  hewed 
<<  some  of  them  to  pieces.  They  surprised  the  greatest  part  of  a 
"  hone  troop  of  his  majesties  army,  commanded  by  the  lord 
"  Grandison,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  possessed  them- 
^*  selves  of  their  arms.  They  apprehended  the  lord  Canifield 
*^  and  sir  Edward  Trevor,  a  member  of  this  board,  and  sir 
"  Charies  Pointes,  and  Mr.  Branthwait,  agent  to  the  eari  of 
"  Essex^  and  a  great  number  of  other  gentlemen  of  good  quality 
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*'  of  the  English  in  several  jMurts,  whom  they  still  keep  priecners ; 
''  as  also  the  lord  Blayney's  lady  and  children,  aud  divers  other 
"  ladies  and  gentlewomen.  They  have  wasted,  destroyed,  and 
"  spoyled  wheresoever  they  came,  and  now  their  fury  begins  to 
**  threaten  the  English  plantations  in  the  Qaeen's  county  and 
'*  King's  county,  and,  by  their  example,  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
"  of  Longford,  a  native  and  papist,  is  likewise  risen  in  arms,  and 
"  fgllowed  by  ihe  Irish  there,  where  they  rob,  spoyl,  and  destroy 
"  the  English  with  great  cruelty. 

"  In  these  their  assaults  of  the  English,  they  have  slain  many, 
'*  robbed  and  i^yled  thousands,  reduced  men  of  good  estates  in 
"  lands,  who  lived  plentifully  and  well,  to  such  a  condition  as 
*^  they  left  them  not  so  much  as  a  shirt  to  cover  their  nakedness* 
'  They  turned  out  of  their  estates  many  of  considerable  fortunes 
^'  in  goods,  and  left  them  in  great  want  and  misexy,  and  even 
''  the  Irish  servants  and  tenants  of  the  English,  who  lived  under 
*^  thorn,  rise  against  them  with  great  malignity,  and  joyn  with 
*'  the  rebels.  They  de&ced  the  chaigeable  buildings  and  profit- 
"  able  improvements  of  tbe  English,  to  their  uttermost  power. 
"  They  threaten  all  the  English  to  be  gone  by  a  time,  or  they 
"  will  destroy  them  utterly ;  and  indeed  they  give  out  publickly, 
**  that  their  purpose  is  totally  to  extirp  the  English  and  pro- 
"  testants,  and  not  to  lay  down  arms  until  by  act  of  parliament 
"  here,  the  Romish  religion  be  established,  and  that  the  goveno- 
"  ment  be  settled  in  the  hands  of  natives,  and  all  the  old  Irish 
"  restored  to  the  lands  of  their  supposed  ancestors."  Nalson, 
p.  889. 

3^.  In  another  of  the  same  date,  to  be  read  in  the  house  of 
commons,  they  express  themselves  thus,  *'  By  killing  and  de- 
'*  stroying  so  many  English  and  protestants  in  several  parts,  by 
**  robbing  and  spoyling  of  them,  and  many  thousands  more  of 
**  his  mejesties  good  subjects,  by  seizing  so  many  castles,  bouses, 
"  and  places  of  strength,  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by 
'*  th'reatning  the  English  to  depart,  or  otherwise  they  will  dei^oy 
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**  ati&n  utterly ;  and  all  their  wickedness  acted  against  the 
^'  English  and  protestants  with  so  much  inhumanity  and  craelty, 
**  as  cannot  be  imagined  to  come  from  christians,  even  towards 
•*  infidels."     Ibid,  p,  893. 

4^  In  the  fourth,  of  November  25,  thoy  describe  the  progress 
of  the  rebellion.  "  In  both  counties,  as  well  Wickloe  as  Wex- 
'**  ford,  all  the  castles  and  houses  of  the  English,  with  all  their 
V  substance,  are  come  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
'*  English,  with  their  wives  and  children  strip'd  naked,  and  ba- 
"  nished  thence  by  their  fury  and  rjtge.  The  rebels  in  the 
*'  county  of  Longford  do  still  increase  also,  as  w^oU  in  their  noin- 
'*  hers,  as  in  their  violence.  The  Ulster  rebels  are  grown  so 
'*  strong,  as  they  have  sufficient  men  to  leave  behind  them  in  the 
"  places  they  have  gotten  northward,  and  to  lay  siege  to  some 

''not  yet  taken They  have  already  taken  Mellifont,  the 

'*  lord  Moor's  house,  though  with  the  loss  of  about  120  men  of 
**  theirs,  and  there  (in  cold  blood)  they  murdered  ten  of  those 

**  that  manfully  defended  that  place In  the  county  of  Meath 

'*  also.... the  rebels  rob  and  spoil  the. English  protestants  till 
"  within  six  miles  of  Dublin."     Ibid.  900,  901. 

50.  We  have  a  fifth  dispatch,  of  November  27th,  *«  The  dis- 
'*  turbanccs  are  now  grown  so  general,  that  in  most  places,  and 
"  even  round  about  this  city  within  four  miles  of  us,  not  only 
"  tbe  open  rebels  of  mere  Irish,  but  the  natives,  men,  women, 
^*  and  children,  joyn  together  and  fall  on  the  neighbours  that  are 
*'  English  or  protestants,  and  rob  and  spoil  them  of  all  they  have, 
•*  nor  can  we  help  it."     Nalson,  902. 

6*.  I  shall  add  a  sixth,  of  December  1 4th,  "  They  continue 
'*  their  rage  and  malignity  against  the  English  and  protestants, 
<*  who  if  they  leave  their  goods  or  cattel  for  more  safety  with 
**  any  papists,  those  are  called  out  by  the  rebels,  and  the  papists 
^  goods  or  cattel  left  behind ;  and  now  upon  some  new  councils 
^*'  taken  by  them,  they  have  added  to  iheir  former  a  farther  degree 
'**  of  ciuelty,.cven  of  the  highest  nature,  which  is  to  proclaim, 
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J  that  if  any  Irish  shall  harbour  or  relieve  any  English^  that  be 
*'  suflTered  to  escape  them  with  his  life,  that  it  shall  be  penal 
**  even  to  death  to  such  Irish  ;  and  so  they  will  be  sure  though 
*'  they  put  not  those  English  actually  to  the  sword,  yet  they  do 
*'  as  certainly  and  with  more  cruelty  cut  them  off  that  way,  tbaii 
"  if  they  had  done  it  by  the  sword ;  and  they  profess  they  will 
**  never  give  over  until  they  leave  not  any  seed  of  an  Englishman 
"in  Ireland."  Ibid.  911.  They  then  add  an  account  of  a 
oastle  in  the  town  of  Longford  having  surrendered  on  a  promise 
of  quarter,  when  a  priest  killed  the  minister,  and  others  killed 
some  of  the  captives  and  hanged  the  rest.  Ibid.  913.  "  The 
*^  rebels  of  the  county  of  Kildare  have  taken  the  Naas  and  Kil- 
**  dare  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  The  rebels  of  Meath  have 
'*  taken  Trim  and  Ashboy  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  diven 
**  other  places.  The  rebels  of  the  county  of  Dublin  have  pos- 
**  scssed  Swoords  and  Rathcoole,  and  spoyled  all  the  English 
^*  and  protestants  even  to  the  gates  of  Dublin."     Nalson,  914. 

If  we  consider  the  language  of  these  dispatches,  and  at  the 
same  time  recollect  who  were  the  writers,  and  what  an  mterest 
they  had  to  exaggerate  the  excesses  of  the  insurgents,  we  must, 
I  think,  conclude  that  hitherto  no  general  massacre  had  been 
made  or  attempted. 

On  the  23d  of  December  the  same  lords  justices  graxkted  a 
commission  to  Hcniy  Jones,  dean  of  Kilmore,  and  seven  other 
cleigymen,  in  these  words:  "  Know  ye  that  we. . .  .do  hereby 
"  give  unto  you. ...  .full  power  and  authority. . .  .to  call  befora 
"you,  and  examine  upon  oath  on  the  holy  Evangelists* ..  .as 
**  well  all  such  persons  as  have  been  robbed  and  despoiled,  as  all 
**  the  witnesses,  that  can  give  testimony  therein  what  robberies 
**  and  spoils  have  been  committed  on  them  since  the  22d  of 
**  October  last,  or  shall  hereafter  be  committed  on  them  or  any 
"  of  them:  what  the  particulars  were,  or  are,  whereof  they  were 
*'  or  shall  be  so  robbed  or  spoiled;  to  what  value,  by  ^om» 
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<♦  what  their  namea  are,  or  where  they  now  or  last  dwelt  that, 
*^  committed  these  robberies.  Ou  what  day  or  night  the  8aid> 
<'  robberies  or  sf  6ils  committed  or  to  be  committed,  were  done  ;• 
"  what  traitorous  or  disloyal  words,  speeches,  or  actions,  wera^ 
"  then  or  at  any  other  time  uttered  or  committed  by  those  robber» 
**  or  any  of  them,  and  how  often :  and  all  other  circumstances- 
"  concerning  the  said  particulars,  and  every  of  them.  And  you». 
**  OUT  said  commissioners,  are  to  reduce  to  writing  all  the  exami*. 
**  nations,  <Src.  and  tbe  same  to  return  to  our  justices  and  council. 
«<  of  this  our  realm  of  Ireland."     Temple,  Irish  Reb.  p.  137. 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  purport  of  this  commission,  and  he 
will  certainly  think  it  strange  that,  If  a  general  massacre  of  the 
protestants  had  taken  place,  if  200,000,  as  May  says,  or  even, 
tbe  smaller  number  of  40  or  50,000,  had  been  murdered,  the 
lords  justices  should  have  omitted  to  mention  so  bloody  a  trans- 
action. However,  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1643,  they  issued 
another  cpmmission  to  the  same  persons^  with  this  additional  in-*^ 
struction,  to  inquire  **  what  lands  had  been  seized,  and  what 
**  murders  committed  by  the  rebels ;  what  numbers  of  British. 
*^  protestants  had  perished  in  the  way  to  Dublin,  or  any  other 
<'  place  whither  they  fled,  and  how  tnany  had  turned  papists 
«  since  the  22d  of  October."  Warner,  J  61.  2W.  Here  murders^ 
are  indeed  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the 
justices  were  still  ignorant  of  any  general  or  even  extensive 
massacre. 

The  commissioners  accordingly  took  depositions  from  March 
24th  till  October,  1644,  and  the  examinations  fill  thirty-lwo 
largo  volumes  folio,  dep6sited  in  the  college  libraiy  at  Dublin^ 
Warnier,  after  a  diligent  inspection,  observes  that  <<  iu  infinitely. 
«*  the  greatest  number  of  them,  the  words  being  duly  sworn, 
**  have  tbe  pen  drawn  through  them,  with  the  same  ink  with 
*f  which  the  examinations  were  written  ;  and  in  several  of  tho^e 
"i^hbie'sncli  words  remain,  m&ny  parts  of  the  examinations  am 
*<  crossed  out     This  is  a  circumstance  whicK  shews,  that  the  bulk 
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^  of  this  immenae  collection  is  parole  evidence^  and  upon  report 
*•  of  common  fame/*    Ibid.  2i|5, 

Out  of  these  examination?,  iherefqre,  the  commissioners  col* 
lected  those  which  .had  been  made  upon  oath,  and  consigoed 
them  to  another  book»  attesting  with  their  signatures  that  the 
copies  were  correct  '^  From  these  then  it  appears  that  the  whole 
"  number  of  persons  killed  by  the  rebels  out  of  war^  not  at  the 
"  beginnmg  only,  but  in  the  couiBe  of  the  two  first  years  of  the 
*'  rebellion,  amounted  altogether  to  2109 :  on  the  report  of  other 
**  protestants,  1619  more,  and  on  the  report  of  some  of  the  rebels 
"  themselves,  a  farther  number  of  300 ;  the  whole  making  4028. 
*'  Besides  these  murders,  there  is  in  the  same  collection,  evidence, 
•'*  on  the  report  of  others,  of  8000  killed  by  ill  usage  :  and  if  we 
*.'  allow  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Irish  put  of  war  extended  to 
''  these  numbers  (which,  considering  the  nature  of  several  of  the 
**  depositions,  I  think  in  my  conscience  we  cannot),  yet,  to  be 
**  impartial,  we  must  allow,  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  laying  a 
.  **  greater  number  to  their  charge."     Warner,  297. 

I  shall  not  lengthen  this  note  by  narrating  the  recriminations 
of  the  Irish.  That  they  suffered  as  much  as  they  inflicted  can- 
not be  doubted.  But  the  blame  of  such  barbarities  should  not 
.  rest  solely,  with  the  perpetrators  on  either  si^e :  it  ought  to  be 
.shared  by  those  who  originally  sowed  the  seeds  of  these  calami- 
ties by  civil  oppression  and  religious  persecution. 

NOTE  LBJ  Pages  821  and  322. 

Nothing  more  clearly  shews  the  readiness  of  Charles  to  engage 
in  intrigue,  and  the  subtleties  and  fisJsehood  to  which  he  could 
occasionally  descend,  than  the  history  of  Olamorgan^d  mission  to 
Ireland.  In  this  note  I  purpose  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  several  documents  relating  to  the  transaction. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  1644,  the  king  gave  to  him,  by  the  nam  a 
of  Edward  Somerset  alias   Plantegenet,    lord  Herbert,  baron 
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Beaufort,  Ac  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  appointiog  Um 
commander-in-chief  of  three  armies  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and 
foreigner,  authorizing  him  to  raise  monies  on  the  securities  of  the 
royal  wardships,  customs,  woods,  &c.  furnishing  him  with  patents 
of  nohility  from  the  title  of  ^uarquess  to  that  of  haronet,  to  be 
filled  up  with  names  at  his  discretion,  promising  to  give  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  to  his  son  Plantagenet  in  liiaiTiage  with  a  dower 
of  £300,000,  a  sum  which  did  not  much  exceed  what  Herbert 
and  his  father  had  already  spent  in  the  king's  service,  and  in 
addition  to  Herbert  himself  the  title  of  duke  of  Somerset,  with 
the  George  and  blue  ribbon.  From  the  Nuncio's  Memoiis  in 
Birch's  Inquiry,  p.  22. 

This  commission  was  granted  in  consequence  of  an  midontand- 
ing  with  the  deputies  from  the  confederate  catholics,  who  were 
then  at  Oxford,  and  its  object  is  fully  explained  by  Herbert  himself 
in  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  to  be  laid  before  Charles  II.  and  dated 
June  11,  1660.  *'  For  his  majesty's  better  information,  through 
'*  your  favour,  and  by  the  channel  of  your  lordship^s  undeistand- 
''  ing  things  rightly,  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you  with  one  chief 
*'  key,  wherewith  to  open  the  secret  passages  between  his  late 
"  majesty  and  myself  in  order  to  his  service ;  which  was  no 
''  other  than  a  real  exposing  of  myself  to  any  expense  or 
**  difficulty,  rather  than  his  just  design  should  not  take  plaee; 
*'  or,  in  taking  effect,  that  his  honour  should  suffer.  An 
"  effect,  you  may  justly  say,  relishing  more  of  a  passionate  and 
*'  blind  affection  to  his  majesty^s  service,  than  of  discretion  and 
*'  care  of  mysel£  This  made  me  take  a  resolution  that  he  should 
**  have  seemed  angry  with  me  at  my  return  out  of  Ireland,  until 
*'  I  had  brought  him  into  a  posture  and  power  to  own  his 
**  commands,  to  make  good  his  instructions,  and  to  reward  my 
"  faithfulness  and  zeal  therein. 

*'  Your  lordship  may  well  wonder,  and  the  king  too,  at  the  am- 
'*  plitude  of  my  commission.  But  when  you  have  understood 
'*  the  height  of  his  majesty's  design,  you  will  soon  bo  satisfied 
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«*  thai notfaiog less  could  have  mode  me  capable  to  effect  it;  be- 
'\  ing  that  one  armj  of  10,000  men  was  to  have  come  out  of 
«  Ireland  through  North  Wales;  another  of  a  like  number,  »t 
"  least,   under  my  command  in  chief,  have  expected  my  return 
"  in  South  Wales,  which  sir  Homy  Gage  was  to  have  comraand- 
•*  ed  as  lieutenant  general ;  and  a  third  should  have  consisted  of 
"  a  matter  of  6000  men,  2000  of  which  were  to  have  been 
«'  Liegois,  commanded  by  sir  Francis  Edmonds,  2000  Iiorrainers, 
**  to  have  been  commanded  by  colonel  Browne,  and  2000  of  such 
"  French,  English,  Scots,  and  Irish,  as  could  be  drawn  out  of 
-  Flanders  and  Holland.     And  the  6000  were  to  have  been,  by 
"the prince  of  Orange's  assistance,  in  the  associated  counties; 
'*  and  the  governor  of  Lyne,  cousin  german  to  major  Bacon,  major 
"  of  my  own  regiment,  was  to  have  delivered  the  town  unto  thorn. 
"  The  maintenance  of  this  army  of  foreigners  was  \X>  have  come 
"  from  the  pope  and  such  catholick  princes  as  he  should  have  drawn 
*'  into  ii.  having  engaged  to  afford  and  procure  £30,000  a  month ; 
*'  out  of  which  the  foreign  army  was  first  to  be  provided  for,  and 
"  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the  other  armies.     And  for 
*' this  purpose  bad  1  power  to  treat  with  the  pope  and  catholic 
'•  princes  with  particular  advantages  promised  to  catholicks  for 
«  the  quiet  enjoying  their  religion,  without  the  penalties  which 
"  the  statutes  in  force  had  power  to  inflict  upon  them.     And 
''my  instructions  for  this  purpose,  and  my  powers  to  treat  and 
-  conclude  thereupon,  were  signed  by  the  king  under  his  pocket 
''  signet,  with  blanks  for  me  to  put  in  the  names  of  pope  or  prmccs, 
'*  to  the  end  the  king  might  have  a  starting-hole  to  deny  the 
''  having  given  me  such  commissions,  if  excepted  against  by  his 
"own  subjects;  leaving  me  as  it  were  at  stake,  who  for  his 
"'majesty's  sake  was  wUlmg  to  undergo  it  trusting  to  his  word 
"  alone.'*     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  201,  202. 

But  his  departure  was  delayed  by  Ormond's  objections  to  ihe 
conditions  of  peace;  and  the  king,  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
difficulty,  proposed  to  Herbert  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  graut 
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pri^tcly  to^the  catholics  those  concenions  which  the  loidliettt*' 
tenant  hesitated  to  make,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return  an 
army  of  10,000  men  for  the  royal  service.  In  consequence,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  Chades  annonnoed  to  Ormond  that  Her- 
bert was  going  to  Ireland  under  an  engagement  to  farther  the 
peace.     Carte,  ii.  App.  p.  6. 

1645,  January  2nd.  Glamoigan  (be  was  now  honoured  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Glamorgan)  received  these  instructions.  "  First 
'•  you  may  ingage  y'  estate,  interest  and  creditt  that  we  will 
"  most  reidly  and  punctually  performe  any  our  promises  to  tbe 
"  Irish,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace  siiddainely, 
**  see  whatsoever  shall  be  consented  unto  by  our  lieutenant  the 
**  marquis  of  Ormond,  We  will  dye  a  thousand  deaths  i&ther 
"  than  disannul!  or  breake  it ;  and  if  vpon  necessity  any  thing  be 
*'  to  be  condescended  unto,  and  yet  the  lord  marquis  not  willing 
"  to  be  seene  therein,  as  not  fitt  for  us  at  the  present  publickely 
"  to  owne,  doe  you  endeavour  to  supply  the  same."  Centoiy  of 
Inventions  by  Mr.  Partington,  original  letters  and  oflieial 
papers,  xxxv.  Then  follows  a  promise  to  poiform  any  pro-' 
mise  made  by  him  to  Ormond  or  others,  &c. 

January  6.  He  received  a  commission  to  levy  any  number  of 
men  in  Ireland  and  other  parts  beyond  the  sea,  with  power  to  ap- 
point officers,  receive  the  king's  rents,  dec.  Birch,  p*  18,  fronl 
the  nuncio's  memoirs,  foL  7 13» 

January  12.  He  received  another  warrant  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary description,  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  a  MS«  copy 
in  my  possession,  attested  by  his  signature,  and  probably  the 
very  same  which  he  gave  to  Ormond  after  his  anest  and  imprr- 
sonment 

''  Charles  Rex 


€t 


**  Charks  by  ihe  grace  of  God  king  of  England  Scotland 
Fraiir<\^  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the  Fayth,  &c.    To  our 
**  Rig^t  tnuty  and  Right  well  beloved  Cossin  Edward  Earle  of 
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"  Gtaoioigaii  gieotinge,  Whoaras  wee  haue  had  sufficient  and 
'*  ample  testimony  of  y'  approued  wisdome  and  fideliti  So« 
*'  great  is  tbe  confidence  we  repose  in  yo''  as  that  whatsoeuer  yo* 
'*.  shall  perform  as  warranted  only  under  our  signe  manoall 
V  pocket  signett  or  private  marke  or  even  by  woorde  of  movthe  . 
**  w%ut  further  cerimonii^  wee  doo  in  the  worde  of  a  kinge  and 
*'  a  cristian  promts  to  make  good  to  all  intents  and  puiposes 
"  as  efifectnally  as  if  your  authoriti  from  us  had  binne  under  ow 
"  great  seale  of  England  w^^  this  advantage  that  wee  shall  esteem 
*'  our  self  farr  the  moore  obUged  to  yo^  for  y'  gallantry 
''  in  not  standing  upon  such  nice  tearms  to  doe  us  ser- 
"  vice  w*"  wee  shall  God  willing  rewarde.  And  althooghe  yo^ 
"  exceed  what  law  can  warrant  or  any  power  of  ours  reach  unto, 
*'  as  not  knowinge  what  yo^  may  haue  need  of,  yet  it  being  for 
*'  our  service  wee  oblige  our  self  not  only  to  glue  yo^  our  pardon 
''  but  to  mantayne  the  same  w^  all  our  might  and  power,  and 
"  though  cither  by  accident  yo^  loose  or  by  any  other  occasion 
"  yo'  shall  deem  necessary  to  deposit  any  of  our  warrants  and  so 
**  wante  them  at  yo'  returae,  wee  faythfully  promise  to  make 
"them  good  at  your  retume,  and  to  supply  any  thin'ge  wheerin 
*'  they  shall  be  found  defective,  it  not  being  ConvcDient  for  us  at 
"  this  time  to  dispute  upon  them,  for  of  what  wee  haue  heer  sett 
*'  downe  yo''  may  rest  confident,  if  theer  be  fayth  or  truth  in  man ; 
**  proceed  theerfor  cheerfully,  spedelj,  and  bouldly,  and  for  yo^ 
**  so  doinge  this  shal  be  yo*  sufficient  warrant.  Giuen  at  our 
**  Court  at  Oxford  under  our  signe  manuall  and  privat  signet  this 
"  12  of  Januarj  1644 

Glamorgan. 

•*  To  our  Right  trustj  and  Right  well  beloved 
**  cosin  Edward  Earle  of  Glamorgan.'^ 

Indorsed  **  The  Earle  of  Glamorgan's  further  anthoritj." 
Feb>  ]2.    Glamoii^an  had  left  Oxford, and  was raitbg  money 
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in  Walesy  when  Charles  sent  him  other  dispatdiesy  and  with  theiil* 
a  letter  desiring  him  to  hasten  to  Ireland.    In  it  he  acknowledges ' 
the  .danger  of  the  undertaking,  that  Glamorgan  had  already  spent 
ahove  a  million  of  crowns  in  his  service,  and  that  he  was  hound  in ' 
gratitude  to  take  care  of  him  next  to  his  own  wife  and  children. 
'*  What  I  can  further  thinke  at  this  pnt  is  to  send  y^  the  blue 
"  ribben,  and  a  warrant  for  the  title  of  duke  of  Somerset,  both 
<<  ys^  accept  and  make  vse  of  at  your  dit^cretion,  and  if  you  should 
'<  deferre  y*  publishing  of  either  for  a  whyle  to  avoyde  envye,' 
'*  and  my  being  importuned  by  others,  yet  I  promise  yo'  antiqnitie 
*'  for  y*  one   and  your  patteut  for  the    other  shall    boar  date 
**  with  the  warrants."     Century  of  Inventions,  p.  xxxiv.     On  the 
18th  of  Augast,  \(i6Q,  the  marquis  of  Hertford  complained  that 
this  patent  was  injurious  to  him,  as  he  claimed  the  title  of 
Somerset.     Glamorgan,   then  marquess  of    Worcester,  readily 
surrendered  it  on  the  Sd  of  September,  and  bis  son  was  created 
duke  of  Beaufort. 

On  March  12,  the  king  wiote  to  him  the  following  letter. 
^'  Herbebt, 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  yet  gone  for  Ireland ;  but  since  you 
"  have  stayed  all  this  time,  I  hope  these  will  ouertake  you, 
"  whereby  you  will  the  more  see  the  great  trust  and  confidence 
"  I  repose  in  your  integrity,  of  which  I  have  had  soe  long  and 
*'  so  good  experience  :  commanding  yow  to  deale  with  all  inge- 
"  nuity  and  freedom'e  with  our  lieutenant  of  Ireland  the  marquis 
^*  of  Ormond,  and  on  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  christian  I  will 
**  make  good  any  thing  which  our  lieutenant  shall  be  induced 
"  unto  upon  your  persuasion :  and  if  you  find  it  fitting,  you  may 
''  privately  shew  him  these,  which  I  intend  not  as  obligatoiy  to 
"  him,  but  to  myselfc,  and  for  both  your  encouragements  and 
"  warrantise,  in  whom  I  repose  my  choefeet  hopes,  not  having  in 
''  all  my  kingdomes  two  such  subjects ;  who&o  endeauoofs  join- 
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''  ingy  I  am  oonfidont  to  be  soone  drawen  out  of  the  mire  1  am 
"  now  enforced  to  wallow  in,"  Centuiy  of  Inventions,  xxxviii. 
What  were  the  writings  meant  by  tbo  word  "  ibese/'  which 
Glamorgan  might  shew  to  Ormond  if  he  thought  fitting  ?  Pro- 
bably the  following  warrant,  dated  at  Oxford  on  the  same  day. 

"  Charles  R 

''  Charles  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  Scotland 
*'  France  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the  Fayth  &c.  To  our  right 
*'  trusty  and  right  welbeloved  Cosin  Edward  earle  of  Glamor- 
**  gan  Greeting.  We  reposing  great  and  espitiall  trust,  and 
"  confidence  in  y'  approved  wisdome,  and  fidelity  doe  by  these 
"  (as  firmoly  as  under  our  great  seale  to  all  intents  and  purposes) 
*'  Authorise  and  give  you  power  to  treate  and  conclude  w*»>  the 
"  Confederat  Romaine  Catbolikes  in  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
'*  if  vpon  necessity  any  thing  be  to  be  condescended  vnto  wherein 
*'  our  Lieutenant  can  not  so  well  be  seene  in  as  not  fitt  for  vs  at 
'*  the  present  publikely  to  owne,  and  therefore  we  charge  you  to 
'*  proceede  according  to  thb  our  warrant  w^  all  possible  secresie, 
"  and  for  whati^oever  you  shall  engage  your  selfe,  vpon  such 
**  valuable  considerations  as  you  in  y'  iudgement  shall  deeme 
**  fitt,  we  promise  in  the  word  of  a  King  and  a  Christian  to  rati- 
*'  fie  and  performe  the  same,  that  shall  be  graunted  by  you,  and 
**  vnder  your  hand  and  seale,  the  sayd  confederat  Catbolikes 
"  having  by  theyr  supplyes  testified  theyre  zeale  to  our  service, 
**  and  this  shall  be  in  cache  particular  to  you  a  su£Scient  war- 
<'  rant  Given  at  our  Court  at  Oxford,  vnder  our  signett  and 
"  RoyaU  signature  the  twelfe  day  of  Maiche  in  the  twentieth 
"  yeare  of  our  Raigne  1644 

'*  To  our    Right  Tmsty  and    right    welbeloved   Cosin, 
Edward  Earle  of  Glamorgan" 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  dispute  the  authenticity  of 
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this  warrant,  because  though  it  was  inserted  verbatim  in  Gla« 
morgan's  treaty  with  the  confederates,  he  did  not  produce  it  at 
th^  requisitioni  of  the  council  at  Dublin,  under  the  excuse  that 
he  had  deposited  it  with  the  catholics  at  Kilkenny.  But  that 
this  was  the  ( ruth,  appears  firom  the  nuncio's  memoirs :  **  a  sua 
*'  majestate  niandatum  habuit,  ciijus  originale  regi&  manu  sub- 
*'  scriptum  GLamorganiae  comes  deposuit  apud  confcederatos  ca- 
"  tholicos."  foil.  1292,  apud  Birch,  215 :  and  if  bettor  authority 
bo  xequired,  I  have  in  my  possession  the  original  warrant  itself, 
with  the  king^H  signature  and  private  seal,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  a  crown  above,  and  C.  R.  on  the  sides,  and  inr 
dorsed  in  the  same  hand  writing  virith  the  bcAly  of  the  warrant, 
**  The  Earle  of  Glamorgan^  espelSaJl  warrant  for  Ireland.*'  Of 
this  original  the  above  is  a  correct  copy. 

April  30.  The  king  having  heard  that  Rinuccini  had  been 
appointed  nuncio,  and  was  on  hb  way  to  Ireland,  sent  to  Gla- 
morgan a  letter  for  that  prelate  and  another  for  the  pope.  The 
contents  of  the  second  are  unknown ;  the  first  is  copied  in  the 
nuncio'b  memoirs,  *^  Nous  ne  doubtons  point,  que  les  choses 
''  n'yront  bien,  et  que  les  bonnes  intentions  commences  par  effect 
*'  du  dernier  pape  ne  s^complisseront  par  celuys  icy,  et  par 
**  vos  moyens,  en  notre  royaume  d'Irelande  et  de  Angleterre." 
Birch,  28.  He  then  requests  the  nuncio  to  join  with  Glamoigaii, 
and  promises  to  accomplish  on  the  return  of  the  latter,  whatever 
they  shall  have  resolved  together.     Ibid. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  king,  on 
January  29ih,  1646,  sent  a  message  to  the  two  houses  in  Eng- 
land,  in  which  he  declares  (with  what  truth  the  reader  may 
judge)  that  Glamorgan  had  a  commission  to  raise  men,  and  "  4o 
"  that  purpose  only  : "  that  he  had  no  commission  to  treat  of  any 
thing  dse  without  the  privity  and  dii^ectiooB  of  Ormond :  that 
he  had  never  sent  any  mformation  of  his  having  made  any  tre^y 
with  the  catholics,  and  that  he  (the  ichig)  disavowed  him  iu  his 
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|Mroeeeding8«  and  had  ordered  tbo  Irbh  council  to  prooeed  agaiust 
him  by  due  course  of  law.     Charleses  Works^  555, 

Two  days  later,  January  31,  having  aokuowle<lgcd  to  the* 
council  at  Dublin  that  he  had  informed  .Glatnoigan  of  the  secret 
instructions  given  to  Ormond,  and  desired  him  to  use  !^is  iufluenc^ 
with  the  catholics  to  persuade  tbem  to  moderate  ti  leir  demand^ 
he  proceeds,  '^  To  this  end  (and  with  the  strictest  limitationa 
*'  that  we  could  enjoin  him,  merely  to  those  pat  ticuilars  concern- 
"  ing  which  wo  had  given  you  secret  instructions.,  as  also  even 
*'  in  that  to  do  nothing  but  by  your  especial  drreciions)  it  is  pos- 
"  sible  wo  might  have  thought  fit  to  have  gii^en  unto  the  smd 
*'  earl  of  Glamorgan  such  a  credential  as  might  g^ve  him  credit 
**  with  the  Roman  catholics,  in  case  you  shoald  find  occasion  to 
*'  make  use  of  him,  either  as  a  farther  assuramco  unto  them  of 
"  what  you  should  privately  promise,  or  in  case  yon  should  judge 
"  it  necessary  to  manage  those  matters  for  their  greater  confi- 
"  dence  apart  by  him,  of  whom,  in  regard  oiT  his  religion  and 
"  interest,  tbe}'^  might  be  less  zealous.  This  i«i  all,  and  the  very 
"  bottom  of  what  we  might  have  possibly  entrusted  unto  the  said 
"  earl  of  Glaraoigan  in  this  affair."  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  446. 
How  this  declaration  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  last^  I  know 
not. 

With  this  letter  to  the  council  he  sent  two  others.  One  was 
addressed  to  Ormond,  asserting  on  the  word  of  a  christian  that 
he  never  intended  Glamorgan  to  treat  of  any  thing  without  Or- 
mond's  knowledge  and  approbation,  as  he  was  always  diffident 
of  the  earPs  judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  commanding  him  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  any  sentence  which  might  be  pronounced 
against  that  nobleman.  Carte,  ii.  App.  p.  12«  The  second, 
dated  Feb.  3,  was  to  Glamorgan  himself,  in  these  words. 

**  Glamorgan, 

*'  I  must  clearly  tell  you«  both  you  and  I  have  been  abused  iu 
"  this  business ;  for  you  have  been  drawn  to  cbnsent  to  conditions 
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<<  much  boyond  your  instructions,  and  your  treaty  hath  beea 
"  divulged  to  all  the  world.  If  you  bad  advised  with  my  lord 
*'  lieutenant,  as  you  promised  me,  all  this  had  been  helped.  But 
"  we  must  look  forward.  Wherefore,  in  a  word,  I  have  com- 
"  manded  as  much  favour  to  be  ahewn  to  jfna  as  may  possibly 
"  stand  with  my  service  or  safety  :  and  if  you  will  yet  trust  my 
"  advice—  which  I  have  commanded  Digby  to  give  you  freely-^ 
"  I  wiU  bring  you  so  off  that  you  may  still  be  useful  to  me,  and 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  recompence  you  for  your  affection;  if  not,  I 
'*  cannot  tell  what  to  say  3ut  I  will  not  doubt  your  compliance 
'*  in  this,  since  it  so  higoly  concerns  the  good  of  all  my  crowns, 
"  my  own  particular,  and  to  make  mc  have  still  means  to  shew 
**  myself 

**  Your  most  assured  Friend, 
*'  Charles  R. 
Oxford,  Feb.  3,  1645-6.*'  Warner,  360. 


In  this  letter  Charles  did  not  express  himself  with  freedom, 
probably  because  it  was  sent  through  Ormond  and  Digby.  But 
on  February  28th  he  dispatched  sir  J.  Winter  to  Glamoigan, 
with  full  instructions,  and  this  short  epistle. 

**  Herbert, 

*^  I  am  confident  that  this  honest  trusty  bearer  will  give  yoa 
"  good  satisfaction  why  I  have  not  in  ouerie  thing  done  as  yoa 
"  desired,  the  wante  of  confidence  in  you  being  so  farre  from 
''  being  y*  cause  thereof,  that  I  am  cuery  day  more  and  more  con- 
**  firmed  in  the  trust  that  I  have  of  you,  for  beleeve  me,  it  it  pot 
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**  in  the  power  of  any  to  make  you  suffer  in  my  opinion  by  ill 
'*  offices ;  but  of  this  and  diuers  other  things  I  have  given  so  fiill 
''  instructions  that  I  will  saye  no  more»  but  thai  T  am 

*'  Yo^  most  assured  constant  Friend, 

«'  Charles  R." 
Century  of  Inventions,  xzxix« 

April  5tb  he  wrote  to  him  again. 
"  Glamorgan,  ^ 

'*  I  have  no  time,  nor  do  you  expect  that  I  shall  make  un* 
^\  necessary  .  repetitions  to  you.  Wherefore,  referring  you  to 
"  Digby  for  business,  this  is  only  to  give  you  assurance  of  my 
''constant  friendship  to  you:  which,  considering  the  general 
"  defection  of  common  honesty,  is  in  a  sort  requisite.  How- 
**  bcit,  I  know  you  cannot  but  be  confident  of  my  making  good 
**  all  instructions  and  promises  to  you  and  the  nuncio. 

''  Your  most  assured  constant  Friend, 

"  Charles  R  ." 

Warner,  373. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  sent  him  another  short,  letter. 
"  Herbert, 

**  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  too  much  courage  to  be.  dismayed 
''  or  discouraged  at  the  usage  you  have  had,  so  I  assure  you  that 
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"  my  estimation  of  you  is  nothing  dimiQisiied  by  it,  bat  ratber 
*'  begets  in  me  a  desire  of  revenge  and  reparation  to  us  both ;  for 
'*  in  tills  I  hold  mysdf  equally  interested  with  you.  Wherefore 
**  not  doubting  of  your  accustomed  care  and  industry  in  my  ser- 
*'  vice,  I  assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  my  favour  and  protec- 
"  tion  to  you,  and  that  in  deeds  more  than  words,  I  shall  shew 
''  myself  to  be 

**  Your  most  a&sared  constant  Friend, 

"  Charles  R." 

Warner,  374. 

If  after  the  perusal  of  these  documents  any  doubt  can  remain 
of  the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's  commission,  it  must  bo  done 
«way  by  the  following  passage  from  Clarendon^s  correspondence 
with  secretary  Nicholas.  SpeaJcing  of  his  intended  history,  he 
«ays,  '*  I  must  toll  you,  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that  bosi- 
''  ness  of  Ireland,  since  those  strange  powers  and  instructions 
''  given  to  your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appears  to  me  so 
*'  iidexcasable  to  justice,  piety,  and  prudence.  And  I  fear  there 
"  ii\  very  piuch  in  that  transaction  of  Ireland,  both  before  and 
"  since,  that  you  and  I  were  never  thought  wise  enough  to  be 
"  ad^vised  with  in.  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,  those  stratagems  have 
"  giv.en  me  more  sad  hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which 
'*  havie  befallen  the  king,  and  look  like  the  effects  of  Ood^s  anger 
^'  tows-rds  us."     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  337. 

NOTE  [C],  Page  341. 

1^.  The  ordinances  had  distinguished  two  classes  of  delin- 
quents, *%the  ono  religious,  the  other  political.  The  first  com- 
prised all  catholic  recusants,  all  persons  whomsoever,  who,  having 
attidned  ihe  age  of  twenty-one,  should  refuse  to  abjure  upon  oath 
the  doctrisies  peculiair  to  the  catholic  creed.  These  were  reputed 
papists,  ami  had  been  made  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  their  real  and 
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pftrHOoal  eslatei,  wbiob  were  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the  king- 
dom bj  the  commisslonen  of  sequestration  appointed  in  each  par- 
ticular county.    'The  second  comprehended-  all  persons  who  were . 
known  to  havefoaght  against  the  parliameat,  or  to  have  aided  the . 
royal  party  with  money,  men»  provblons,  advide  or  information : 
and  of  Aeso  the  whole  estates  both  real  and'personal,  had  been 
sequestrated)  witli  th6  sole  exception  of  one-fiflh  allolted  for  the 
support  of  the  wife  and  children,  if  the  latter  were  educated  in  the  < 
protestant  religion.    Elsynge^s  ordinoncosVS.  22  ot  seq. 

11^.  These  sequestrated  estates  not  only  furnished  a  yearly 
ihcome,  but  also  a  r^ady  sOpply  on  eveiy  sudden  emergency. 
Thus  when  cotonel  Hanrey  nsfased  to  maroji  till  his  regiment 
had  received  the  an^rs  of  its  pay,  amounting  to  £3000,  an  oN 
dinanco  was'  immediately  passed  to  raise  the  mobey  by  the  sale 
.of  woods  belonging  to  lord  Petro,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
(Journals,  vi.  519.)  When  a  complaint  Was  made  of  a  scareity 
of  timber  fi>r  the  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  two  houses  authorize 
certain  shipwdgbts  to  fell  2500  oak  trees  on  the  estates  of  dclin- 
qtients  in  Kent  and  Essex.  (Ibid.  520.)  When  the  Scots  de- 
manded a  month's  pay  for  their  army,  the  committee  at  Gold* 
smiths*  hall  procured  the  money  by  offering  for  sale  such  pro- 
perty of  delinquents  as  they  judged  ekpedidbt,'the  lands  at  eight, 
the  houses  at  six  years*  purehas^.-  Journals  of  Commons,  Jnne 
10.24.1644. 

UK  But  the  difficalty  of  procuring  ready  money  by  sales  in- 
duced the  commissioners  to  look  out  for  ffome  other  expedient : 
ahd  when  the  sutn  of  £15,000  was  wanted  to  put  the  army  of 
Fairfax  in  motion,  it  was  raised  without  delay  i>y  offering  to  de- 
Itnquents  the  restoration  Of  tb«ir  sequestrated  estates^  on  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  a  certain  fine.  (Commons*  Journals,  Sep. 
13,  Ifll4.)  The  success  ci  tbi»  experiment  encouraged  them  to 
hold  out  a  similar  indulgence  to  sa«h  peisons  aB  were  willing  to 
quit  the  royal  party,  provided  they  were  not  oatbolies,  and  would 
take  the  oatb  of  abjuration  of  the  o|itholic  doctrine.     (Ibid.  Mar. 

VOL.  X.  *i  I 
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».  Aug.  13*  IQ45^    Mlij:4.    Jiuie  26<, ,  J^^ 

laiitQi*..,  Of  tbo  fio^  iwioji^  1^  99f ^ 

wbt>WpKp0rtj^  boiOi. Teal  and  yerso»alv9^^]ii^  d^lipqOjeDito.  ,  Sm 
tbdJoi9naIp'<)f  both  i^pHsea  for  t)ir7je«^^  1^* 

On  tk«  day.  afb^  tha  king*!!  ^y^^otipo  ^f«^Fe4  »  ^Ofli:  eBtUIed 
BiKnK  BAIIAUC,  <Mr  the.  pcstoUi^tHre,  of  j^A .  ,«^fG^  DWeBiy  ii| 
bis  soHtode  and  mxBkmgi.  It  ffqfem^  t0>  b^  wiijijtta  Ig:  Qiarifv) 
UinseUv  a  Mt^iL  «qK]eitk>o  oib^  o^  j9ii  A#  ini9«i(^ 

ovaats  of  bis  xeigOt  aecoapaiwd  witl|  apiib' jaeag-irtBiiftMiyw  .Q» -tbt 
rei^Jleelion  s]]|ggp8tad  to  his  uinii*  li  witf  ca^dated/t^  fB9M|ta  ^ 
deep  seosatian  ID  fa? oiur  of  tbe  lofal  «(^efor^  aod  » 
patted  ihroiiKb  -fifty  aditioaa  in  tbe  ci^alte  of  tiip  fi^,  yaai^ 
Daring  tbe  aommoQwealtbi  MiH^oj  made  a  feebia  ait^ilipli^to  di»^ 
prove  iho  kiiig^t  claim  to  tbe  oompotittoo .  c^.  tber  book; i  ^ai^r  ,tb« 
lettocatbii,  Dr.  Oandeii,  a  cieKgymao  of  fiockiag^  in  Bttte>  came 
forwafd  and  declafed  himtelf  tbe  teal  antbor.  But  be  advanced 
bit  Intensions  witb  secreey,  and  received  as  tbe  pmo  of  bia 
silence,  fi|st'tbeJ»itbopfio  of  fiac^i;  ^and  aterwjnd%  wbacr  be 
ceitoplai4ed:or%:  p<ivM^  U  itott'set^  thariMur  bisboftia  rf 
W«»*»Btern  -.;!  :'■  y\:  :.    ^  ,  .  j-»;'-no 

..<Aiiarrtba4«Mii  jf^  t€l^^ 

ai4.betMi^4bei«fejiiiiuo{  «Ql»tovwgr  betirMikJut 

bmi^  aod  ;tb«[^4miiM^fibiiikacL''S^  awmy  ^wwnmeaiBbage 
kemyWA^  ftrnt^^^nAUk  i^iliiiitwifc  nbhiiiisiii»Mrtkda#flab 
k|||w  «feairtrMt  «he«aAof .Cbittttei<€la]^^  Mni^iik 
iK^ie^tm^-iipiri^c^  iodceAHrtJ««dii»teiti«^iiid4le^^ 
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fltt&cilUdir'tie^  f^t'^rm  M«i!^;iSlMiia;f,  >Ch}|Mei:.li{/  Ub%Mia»B^ 

not'  ap^led'D^;  W'oid8#t>tUiy  5dio'  »  a^  leMht  pHbKeaftioii  of 
iftore  ttea  fimir  BiihirMpiBLgeAi  ciilMbdi  "  Wto  wnote  KRON' 
ITJCBlAjUC  >'*  has  coUeeted  wifl^  {Mtleat  indntlrr  e^ierf  pu> 
tide  of  eVflHttN^'WhUbh' tSkh  boar ii|KyiH&«'8ubjecir aiid ffHsr a 
]ttast'ni»6M'«DaniEb6rtMi«  itii<dlt%aCbir^  haft  eobiAaAeav  b^  a^ 
fita^ik^  tIte^««Mc*i6  ^i^;«fli  {htm^^^  bMtep'an  im^ 
piaiifieirWtp^Btor.  SHI^  lAeiMfiaBty  iil  not  fubaueiL  There  ii 
iml<«iMli^MknillEttrAlR i^  ma  to  Mit^^Ouil 

tftf}^  Itt^  otfttsMiMaliy  ^iiMdtlril  ai^  6o|i(MI  -tba  royal  ipBfeti ;  noid' 
jM^'dattb^  xtP&WBLtlffti  'fLfiptsM*itio  fthAff  'tttdblMiad  to  tfo  skakao  bji9 
ttfe*iiiijM(bdt* aiMt'iiMyBtfltMr  2n|ltollabuittasf wMoli  hsfabltfaeitd 

Amfi«iaiiMli'id^.6i. 

SiAoe  I  wnita  tha  ndta  7^  4t  die  fiikt  eha^r  I  hove  been 
fiivovodwidi  ttia  peidsat  of  tiM  dochiMiN^  9%iiy  by  Tresiiam, 
on  the  night  of  December  22nd,  a  few  hours  befinre  he  exjpireA. 
In  •  ha  sia$b8i  Huk  on  hla  («Ki^^iaini&At&ti  ftiit<  pMom  V^ 
mtoMi  to  liidi  a»  hiMtig  1M»  (MwaeVfled^WMi^ijiter  in  the  t^a- 
eanahiam— ifra^agttt  «a  Bpalaliii  Ith^  tiBM  uttHttdlM^  fneto'; 
«nd<rg  waif  iiiiJ4iwttoi?  danwMttertiw  ]ifdMiib,'«riM^  ka  wMad  ta 
JM^^iyith  anioiaL'Jfe»epaAwifaM«ht  iAan  ^tfe  tiioMl  Mbaiia  as)>ei 
ffiMbdh:'Aidiiiinfl«i:£i]nr:ibl^^  thtor  tteait  ha  #aa  in- 
SmMk  i|fiba'SIWiiiri(^SMiMiM^/  tti^tliat  fid«r  he  toiKkt^td 

«Mi£hi»in|K)6^/  inahMiig:MiW  Mnad  hyr  WUi,  ihl 
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4»4  NOTES. 

lieuteoaD^  had  dietated  thb  his  dedaratiooi  to  his  servant :  *'  Thir 
*'  I  do  deliver  here  upon  my  salvaodn  to  be  trew,  as  near  as  I 
''  can  call  to  mynde:  desiring  y*  mj  former  con&ssiou  may  be 
"  called  io,  and  that  this  may  stand  for  tmthe.  li  was  more 
*\ihan  I  knew  y*  Mr.  WaUey  was  used  herein,  and  to  give  your 
"  lordship  a  profe  besides  my  oathe,  I  bad  not  seen  him  in  six- 
"  teeneyere  before,  nor  never  had  messnadgenor  letter  fiom  him." 
Sir  Edward  Coke  sent  the  declaration  to  Cedl,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remade,'  "This  is  the  finUte  of  equivocation;  (the  booke 
'*  whereof  was  found  in  Tresham's  desk)  to  affirm  raanifeste 
"  fisLbhoods  uppon  his  salvation  in  ipso  artioulo  mortisJ^  At 
the  trial  of  Garnet,  however,  I  think  that  both  Cecil  and  Coke 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  prove  these  falsehoods.  They  took  the 
declaration  of  Tresham  for  a  denial  that  Garnet  knew  of  the 
Spanish  tieason,  a  design  of  invasion,-  (Gunpowder  Treason^ 
219)  which  is  certainly  far  more  than  the  words  of  Tresham  can 
be  £Eiirly  supposed  to  mean.  1**.  To  prove  that  Tresham  had  seen 
Gamet  within  sixteen  years,  they  produced,  several  depositioiis  oC 
Mrs.  Anne  Vitox,  that  boA  bad  dined  together  at  her  house 
"  three  or  four  times  since  the  king*s  oommg  in,  and  divers  timea 
**  before.-*  (Ibid.  221.  222.)  This,  however,  cannot  be  consi* 
dered  as  evidence  that  they  had  met  befoie^  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  treason,  to  which  alone  the  dying  words  of  Tresham 
manifestly  reier. 


rnXD  of  voii.  #. 
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